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Deata, winged with fire of hate from deathless hell 

Wherein the souls of anarchs hiss and die, 

With stroke as dire has cloven a heart as high 
As twice beyond the wide sea’s westward swell 
The living lust of death had power to quell 

Through ministry of murderous hands whereby 

Dark fate bade Lincoln’s head and Garfield’s lie 


Low even as his who bids his France farewell. 


France, now no heart that would not weep with thee 


Loved ever faith or freedom. From thy hand 


The staff of state is broken : hope, unmanned 
With anguish, doubts if freedom’s self be free. 
The snake-souled anarch’s fang strikes all the land 


Cold, and all hearts unsundered by the sea. 


A, C. SWINBURNE, 
June 25, 1894. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FAILURE OF 
THE LABOUR COMMISSION 


THE publication of a Blue Book is not usually a matter of thrilling 
interest to any large circle; but the Royal Commission on Labour 
has rescued its Report from obscurity by securing for it the emin- 
ence of a national disappointment. Appointed, three years ago, to 
investigate 


the questions affecting the relations between employers and employed, the combi- 
nations of employers and employed, and the conditions of labour, which have been 
raised during the recent trade disputes in the United Kingdom, and to report 
whether legislation can with advantage be directed to the remedy of any evils that 
may be disclosed, and, if so, in what manner, 
the Commission enjoyed from the first the distinction of being the 
best-advertised public inquiry on record. 

The courseand result of this inquiry (said the Times of the 18th of June, 1891) 
will be watched with intense curiosity. The appointment of such a Commission, 


unparalleled for size and the representative character of its members, has un- 
doubtedly aroused great expectations. 


For a time it seemed as if the Commission were going to live up to 
these expectations. The publicity of its early proceedings, the 
publication at intervals of no fewer than sixty-seven separate Blue 
Books, the expenditure of nearly fifty thousand pounds, and—shall I 
add ?—the persistent rumours of lively differences of opinion among its 
members, all promised masses of solid instruction, pleasantly relieved 
by touches of political comedy. Never had any Royal Commission 
spent so much money on investigation, cast so wide a net, or pro- 
duced so great a bulk of printed matter. Yet, now that the outcome 
of it all is before the public, the verdict appears to be one of -uneasy 
dissatisfaction. As this seems hardly reasonable on the face of it, I 
propose to examine, by an analysis of the whole work of the Com- 
mission, whether and to what extent the popular verdict is justified, 
and to what causes any failure is to be ascribed. 

In point of quantity, the production of the Commission leaves 
nothing to be desired. I know of no literary device by which I 
can convey to the reader any adequate conception of the bewil- 
dering number and variety of the subjects dealt with. A mere 
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enumeration of the separate points would fill the whole article. Not 
content with investigating the earnings, hours, and other condi- 
tions of the wage-contract throughout the industrial world—itself no 
small task—the Commissioners and their witnesses travelled from the 
nationalisation of the means of production to baby-farming and 
créches ; from the treatment of the unemployed to the licensing of 
cabmen ; from the economic heresies of the London County Council 
to the lack of life-belts on canal boats; from the whole policy of 
trade unionism to the testing of weighing-machines ; from the 
proper treatment of the young to State pensions for the aged; from 
unhealthy and dangerous trades to an amendment of the Coinage 
Act. Like Mr. Brooke in his youth, they went into everything, but, 
also like Mr. Brooke, ‘ only up to a certain point, you know.’ They 
have even reprinted a current Parliamentary paper (a Report presented 
by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies) and a large selection 
from the published minutes of the London County Council, not to 
mention summaries of cheap books to be had at every bookstall. 
Whatever treasures a Blue Book may contain are, one would think, 
already sufficiently buried by useless new matter, without heaping 
over them material already accessible elsewhere. 

However, if the Treasury and the Audit Office have nothing to 
say on the subject of the bill for superfluous printing, the ordinary 
citizen, who has only to pay it, will not complain. He will notice 
nothing except the Report, which is, let it be admitted at once, 
unexceptionable in tone and temper. In a hundred foolscap pages 
—the length of an ordinary three-volume novel—the Duke of 
Devonshire and his colleagues present, in the flowing periods of well- 
bred journalism, the popular arguments for and against the various 
legislative proposals and industrial institutions under review. From 
the merits of piecework to the drawbacks of overtime, from sanita- 
tion of factories to irregularity of employment, from Eight-hour Bills to 
employers’ liability, from seamen to miners, and from women-workers 
to agricultural labourers, the Report gives an imperturbably even- 
handed presentation of the views of the opposing witnesses. On 
many capital points it carries its impartiality so far as to array the 
contradictory arguments in numbered paragraphs. We have, for 
instance, the five reasons for an Eight-hour Bill confronted with the 
five against that proposal, the three pleas for piecework with the five 
drawbacks alleged against it, the five arguments for overtime with 
the four in favour of a rigid adhesion to the normal day, the five 
advantages of trade-union organisation with the six evils of which it 
is accused, the three grounds for a fixed apprenticeship with the four 
reasons for employers’ freedom, and the five benefits of extending the 
sphere of public employment with the same number of inconveni- 
ences arising from it. On these six points alone the Report distin- 
guishes, in the aggregate, no fewer than fifty-five separate arguments, 
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many of them with subsidiary considerations, and scrupulously re- 
frains throughout from demolishing, criticising, or adopting any 
one of them. It is really capital reading, and candidates in search 
of speech material will find it a useful supplement to the wonderful 
manual in which Mr. Sydney Buxton has boiled down three thousand 
opposing views on every conceivable political issue. The Majority 
Report is, in fact, a symposium on the Labour Question, with the 
Dake of Devonshire as the courteous and impartial editor. If the 
object of a Royal Commission is merely to present a popular summary 
of views, opinions, and arguments, the Royal Commission on Labour 
has achieved a success in this line almost equal to the memorable first 
number of this Review. 

But was it fora ‘ Review of Reviews’ of the Labour Question that 
we put down our fifty thousand pounds hard cash? Hav2 we got 
value for our money in this omniwm gatherum of irresponsible and 
second-hand opinions, in which the serious student turns over page 
after page without finding a single statement of fact? One of the 
specific directions in the reference to the Commission was to inquire 
into combinations of employers and employed. The first point, one 
might have supposed, upon which the Report would contain definite 
information is the extent to which these combinations exist. Will it be 
believed that from beginning to end there are absolutely no particulars 
as to the prevalence or membership of combinations of employers ; 
whilst with regard to trade unions the Commissioners helplessly repeat 
the widely conflicting statements of two witnesses, one putting the 
total membership at 871,000, and the other at a million and a half? It 
was surely not beyond the competence of twenty-seven Commissioners, 
spending three years’ time and 50,000/. of public money, to have dis- 
covered whether the trade-union world includes 10 per cent. or 20 per 
cent. of English workmen. On this elementary fact of the Labour 
Question we know exactly as much after the Commission as we did 
before. And though the Commissioners may perhaps be excused for 
not giving an exact census of unionists and non-unionists in each 
industry, we might, at any rate, have looked for those statistical facts 
which are indispensable to any rational judgment upon the results 
of trade unionism as a whole. We are given the abstract arguments 
for and against apprenticeship, piecework, joint-boards, sliding scales, 
and so forth—as if these questions could ever be decided on abstract 
considerations, apart from the particular circumstances of each trade! 
Of the facts from which any useful inference might be drawn we are 
given none at all. The Commissioners do not tell us whether a 
majority of trade unionists insist, like the cotton-spinners, on 
unlimited boy labour, or maintain, like the boiler-makers, a rigid 
limitation of apprentices. It remains uncertain whether the piece- 
work list of the shoemakers or the time-wage of the stonemasons is 
the more typical outcome of the effective organisation of labour. 
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We are left ignorant as to the extent to which the wage-board of the 
ironworkers has spread to other trades, or how far the example of the 
cotton operatives in leaving the application of the collective bargain 
in particular establishments to the joint arbitrament of the salaried 
officials of the employers and employed has been followed in other in- 
dustries. The whole Report shows a hankering after profit-sharing and 
a belief in sliding scales. But absolutely no facts are given as tothe 
firms which have adopted profit-sharing, still less of those which have 
tried and abandoned it ; whilst on the simpler question of sliding scales 
we are left in the dark as to the history of their rise and progressive 
abandonment, or the number of operatives who work under them, as 
compared with the number who strenuously resist their introduction. 
The Commissioners were specially charged to inquire into the recent 
strikes, but they have made no attempt either to correct or extend 
the strike statistics compiled by Mr. Burnett—to which, by the way, 
they do not refer. And whilst the Report exhibits throughout an almost 
feminine horror of statistical analysis, it stands no higher on its histori- 
cal or descriptive side. Whether with regard to the extent, character, 
and conduct of employers’ associations and workmen’s trade unions, 
or to their effect upon the methods of remuneration ; whether with 
regard to the hours, wages, sanitation, or other conditions of labour, 
or to the causes and relative extent of the strikes which called the 
Commission into being, the Majority Report supplies no new facts, and 
even fails to summarise those which were on record in places within 
its reach, though inaccessible to the politician or the public. 

However, the inadequacy of the Report as a diagnosis of the 
industrial situation is no proof of its worthlessness. We in England 
are well accustomed to see excellent practical proposals issuing from 
imperfect analyses and confused arguinents. The practical man will 
not; dally long with the so-called ‘review of the facts, opinions, and 
arguments,’ but will turn at once tothe positive proposals of the Com- 
missioners. His heart will rejoice to find no fewer than seventeen pages 
headed ‘ Recommendations.’ Here at last he will expect to find solid 
ground beneath bis feet. But as he reads paragraph after paragraph, 
each cooled down by the same ominous phraseology of depreciation, 
he begins to wonder whether the Commissioners will ever find any 
reform which has their sympathy. ‘ Upon the whole we do not find 
ourselves able to recommend’ is the effect of nearly every paragraph 
of these so-called ‘ Recommendations.’ Here and there, however, a 
crumb of positive proposal does reward those who have patience to 
wade through eighty, mainly negative, paragraphs. 

These recommendations have been so thoroughly analysed by the 
newspapers that it would be useless to set them out in detail. Suf- 
fice it to say that, if we include the Bills which the Home Office and 
the Board of Trade have now actually before the House of Commons, 
the Commissioners, in effect, decide that, by some miraculous coinci- 
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dence, we have, in June 1894, reached the exact point at which we should 
stop in legislative regulation. They recommend no step backward, 
and, practically, no step forward.! They cannot bring themselves to 
make a single suggestion for the improvement of our Factory Code 
which has not already been decided upon by the Home Office. 
Similarly, in their curiously futile suggestion of English Conseils de 
Prudhommes, the Commissioners propose that .these bodies should 
be endowed with precisely the same powers, no more and no less, as 
are already enjoyed by County Court judges as arbitrators in indus- 
trial disputes—powers which, it is needless to say, have proved 
absolutely abortive. 

This general satisfaction with exactly what exists at the date ot 
signature, coupled with total inability to adopt any step ever so little 
in advance, irresistibly reminds me of the occasion on which a number 
of conservative-minded ladies (among whom I was numbered) pub- 
lished in this very Review a protest against the alarming progress of 
women’s suffrage. The authors of the protest screwed up courage 
to approve of precisely the amount of women’s rights that then 
actually existed, including the sitting of women on County Councils. 
But whilst the proof was being circulated for signatures a legal 
decision excluded women from the latter sphere; whereupon we 
promptly withdrew our previous approval of the innovation! A 
fellow-feeling makes me wonder whether, if Mr. Asquith had been 
driven to further emasculate his own Factory Bill, and if Mr. Mun- 
della had dropped his Arbitration Bill, the Duke of Devonshire and 
his colleagues would not have repeated our pretty manceuvre to be 
abreast, yet no whit in front, of the times, and cut out even their tiny 
residuum of positive recommendations. 

It would, however, be ungracious not to observe that, insigni- 
ficant as are the Majority Recommendations, they are all in what 
our friends the Collectivists would call the right direction. Nothing 
is more remarkable than the complete collapse, in this respect, of 
the strong and able majority of convinced Individualists which has 
throughout dominated the Commission. During their three years 
inquiry they have had repeatedly brought to their notice, from both 
points of view, the rapid growth of municipal administration of 
public services, the adoption by the Government and local authorities 
of the principle of a ‘living wage,’ the introduction of the eight- 
hour day in the great Government departments, and the sudden 


' Ihave found but one material exception to this statement. As regards one in- 
dustry, that of seamen, the Majority adopt (p. 109)three or four of the proposals laid 
before them by the Trade Unionist Minority (p. 127) for the extension of Board of 
Trade control. In view of this obvious borrowing from the Minority draft, it seems 
a little ungracious for the Majority to complain (p. 7) that, because the workmen 
prematurely submitted their suggestions in the form of a draft report, instead of as 
separate amendments, the Majority were unable to consider them. 
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tightening up, under Mr. Asquith’s administration, of the restrictions 
upon free competition embodied in our Factory Code. Upon all these 
points the Commissioners find nothing to say by way of criticism, 
warning, or objection. On the contrary, they accept, with apparent 
complacency, every step in collective administration and collective 
control which has, up to the date of their Report, actually taken 
place. They even ‘ see with satisfaction’ all that the most collectivist 
of Home Secretaries has done or decided to do, just as they record 
with appreciation exactly the degree of interference with private 
property now exercised by the Board of Trade. As regards every 
step taken down to the present date the Individualists have, in fact, 
thrown up the sponge in despair. 

On one point, indeed, the capitalists on the Commission, with the 
Duke of Devonshire at their head, did fora moment pluck up courage 
to resist the stream of tendencies. During the course of the inquiry 
the employers had marshalled up any amount of evidence as to the 
danger of allowing the trade unions to retain their present exceptional 
immunity from being sued in the law courts as corporate bodies. 
Thes Majority Report, in its earlier portion, contains at par. 104 
(p. 41) the natural capitalist criticism on this anomaly, and points 
unmistakably to a recommendation for an alteration of the law. 
Accordingly we find in the supplementary recommendations of the 


Luke and his legal and capitalist colleagues with regard to trade 
unions, published in the Times of the 11th of June, the following 
momentous proposal :— 


Apart from the question of collective agreements, it may, we think, be desirable 
to enable trade associations to take legal action in certain cases to secure the 
rights of their members, and at the same time to{make them responsible and 
legally liable for acts done by persons when acting as their agents. Reference has 
been made in paragraph 108 [now 104] of the Report to the injury which conduct 
not amounting to legal intimidation may inflict upon employers or non-unionist 
workmen, and it has been pointed out that such persons are not prohibited from 
bringing civil actions to recover damages on account of such wrongs. But at 
present no one can be sued except the individuals who commit such wrongs, 
against whom adequate damages cannot always be recovered, and there appears 
to be no reason why trade associations should not be liable?to be sued for civil 
wrongs charged against their officials or other persons when acting as their agents. 


Now it is obvious that any such proposal to place the accumulated 
funds of the great unions at the mercy of the law courts would 
amount, in effect, to a repeal of the charter of trade union freedom 
won in 1871-75, and would go far, to quote the workmen’s Minority 
Report, ‘to make trade unionism impossible for any but the most 
prosperous and experienced artisans.’ It was therefore natural that 
so bold a blow at ‘ trade union coercion’ should call forth a chorus of 
approval from the Times, the Spectator, and other respectable journals. 
Here, at last, thought the propertied classes, is a firm grasping of the 
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nettle. Lo, and,behold! when the blue book appears, we find this 
gallant attack onZthe trade union position absolutely omitted. It is 
true that the Duke and six of his colleagues tentatively suggest for 
discussion the propriety of granting the trade unions a new ‘ privilege” 
(which they are not likely to accept)—the option of entering, by 
majority vote, into legally enforceable collective agreements on behalf 
of all, even dissentient, members. But to maintain inviolate the 
freedom of the individual workman, to combat the coercion and 
intimidation of which we have heard so much, to check the picketing 
so bitterly complained of by the employers, to control the ‘dangerous’ 
new force which the trade unions exercise in the State, neither the 
Duke of Devonshire, nor any one of his colleagues, has ventured, 
from beginning to~end of the recommendations, to make a single 
suggestion. 

In marked contrast with this timid acquiescence in the status 
quo stands the Minority Report, signed by four working-men Com- 
missioners. In twenty closely packed pages, they apply themselves to 
recommending aseries of practical reforms, some comprehensive and far- 
reaching, others small and technical, covering every industrial grievance 
of which they have personal knowledge. Every one of these proposals 
is distinctly collectivist!in character; and, what is more remarkable, 
they are put forward avowedly as parts of a systematic industrial and 
political policy which will be no less instructive than novel to the 
average member of the House of Commons. But although the 
Minority Commissioners have taken the trouble to give elaborate 
references to the evidence for each of the reforms they recommend, 
it is easy to see that these do not originate in the work of the Com- 
mission, but come straight from the programmes of the trade unions 
themselves, or from that adopted last September by the Trade Union 
Congress at Belfast. In short, they could just as well have been 
written without any Commission at all. Personally, I attach con- 
siderable importance to this remarkable declaration of policy by 
representative leaders of every shade of trade-union opinion. But I 
have grave doubts whether the ordinary citizen, not engaged in pro- 
pagandist work, will think that this political ultimatum of Messrs. 
Abraham, Austin, Mawdsley, and Mann at all compensates for the 
lack of any authoritative diagnosis or definite advice by the large 
majority of the Commissioners, 

But though the ordinary citizen judges the Commissioners by 
their Reports, the student will inquire rather what new facts they 
have collected, and how they have carried out their primary duty of 
investigation. 

In one department, at any rate, the Commission has done com- 
petent work. When it came to deal with the position of the agricul- 
tural labourer, it delegated its investigations to a carefully selected 
staff of Assistant Commissioners, working under the direction of a 
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skilledexpert. Seventy-six typical Poor-Law Unions in England, Wales, 
and Ireland, and fourteen selected districts in Scotland, were chosen 
by the senior Assistant Commissioner, Mr. W. C. Little, and allotted 
among his twelve assistants in such a way as to secure the most accu- 
rate diagnosis in each case. The Assistant Commissioners received a 
perfectly definite, narrowly circumscribed reference, prepared with 
full knowledge of what were the exact points on which information 
was required. From the lucid ‘Summary Report’ which each was 
directed to prefix to his statement of facts we learn the exact course 
of the inquiry. We see him going from parish to parish, holding 
meetings of the labourers to elicit complaints; visiting the workers’ 
cottages, and hobnobbing with shepherds, carters, and ploughmen in 
country lanes, rural markets, and auction marts; consulting trade- 
union and friendly society officials in informal chats; interviewing 
ministers of religion of all denominations, Poor Law guardians and 
relieving officers, masters of workhouses, and inspectors of nuisances ; 
taking counsel in the little towns with solicitors, auctioneers, estate 
agents, and everyone able to assist his inquiries; and extracting 
from the accounts of farmers, bailiffs, and landowners, actual statistics 
with regard to wages, perquisites, the supply of labour, use of machi- 
nery, allotments, and the labour-bill per acre for large farms and 
small holdings respectively. The reports, as might have been ex- 
pected, vary in quality. Moreover, some bias could not be avoided ; 
we all have our own views, and cannot pretend to leave them at home 
on our investigation tours. To some of us the predominant com- 
placency with existing conditions which characterises these reports 
makes their careful photograph of the agricultural labourer’s. life 
revoltingly impressive. But all classes alike—the agitators for an 
agrarian revolution and those who stand upon the old ways—have, 
for the first time, in these excellently ordered reports a definite, 
authoritative, and trustworthy account of the actual condition of 
the agricultural labourer from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. 

It is much to be regretted that the inquiry into women’s labour 
had from the first no such chance of success. Here, again, the 
Commission delegated its investigations to Assistant Commissioners, 
and was fortunate enough to secure four accomplished women for 
the task. But the lady Assistant Commissioners were handicapped 
by an impossible reference and unworkable conditions. The thirteen 
Assistant Commissioners for agriculture were charged to inquire into 
a single industry within specified and limited districts. The four 
lady Assistant Commissioners were directed to investigate the whole 
range of women’s employment from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. But this was not all. Whereas the Agricultural Commis- 
sioners were given certain clearly defined and limited subjects on 
which each was to bring back specified information, the ladies were 
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sent on roving commissions, not only to elicit all the grievances of 
women-workers, but also to report on the ‘difference in the rate of 
wages of men and women ’—as if the ‘ wages of men’ was an already 
ascertained fact !—and on the ‘ effects of women’s industrial employ- 
ment on their health, morality, and home,’ a subject opening up a 
cloudy vista of unsettled questions in economics, physiology, ethics, 
and what the Americans call stirpiculture. With such a reference 
the precise, elaborate, and uniform plan of campaign marked out by 
Mr. Little for the Agricultural Commissioners was plainly impossible. 
But the Commission fared better than it deserved. In spite of all 
disadvantages, the lady Commissioners have produced, next to the 
Agricultural Reports, the most valuable Blue Book of the series. To 
present a complete picture of woman’s labour—let alone answer 
the conundrums put to them by the Commission—was manifestly 
impossible. What they did was to ignore the impracticable reference 
given to them, and to apply themselves, each in a particular sphere, 
to collecting information on the subjects which each thought most 
important. Miss Orme, for instance, gives us a business-like and 
entertaining description of the working life of the barmaid, founded 
on personal investigation into 287 cases and ninety-one different 
establishments. Miss Clara Collet compiles useful tables of wages and 
carefully selected statistics wherever she goes; makes, too, detective 
investigations into the prevalence of ‘ phossy jaw’ among the lucifer- 
match workers, besides lucidly describing the economics of the Luton 
straw-plait industry. Miss May Abraham—an ideal factory inspector 
—makes sanitation, unhealthy processes, and dangerous machinery 
the main features of her reports, having expiated the thoroughness ot 
her investigation into the woollen manufacture and white-lead 
works by suffering successively from the ‘shoddy fever’ and ‘lead 
colic’ which she describes. Miss Irwin’s rather ambitious essays 
on the course of trade in Scotland are, perhaps, less pertinent to 
the subject. Throughout the whole inquiry, indeed, the Assistant 
Commissioners have been most successful where they have applied 
themselves to a definitely limited and easily compassed inquiry, in 
which they took time for a complete survey and adequate veri- 
fication. 

The only other branch of its investigation which the Commission 
delegated was that relating to the condition of labour in foreign 
countries, India, and the Colonies. Mr. Geoffrey Drage, the Com- 
mission’s very energetic secretary, himself undertook to prepare these 
reports ; and he has produced a veritable encyclopzdia on the subject. 
In these volumes we find summarised for each country, not only the 
legislation and administration relating to every aspect of the Labour 
Question, but also the official reports, the literature, the economics, 
the statistics, and even the contemporary politics. Investigators who 
are accustomed to spend several months in mastering the organisation 
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and problems of one industry in a single district of their own country 
will be appalled at the wide range of knowledge—economic, historical, 
juristic, statistical, industrial, and political—which enables Mr. 
Drage to give an authoritative summary of the social state of every 
country, from India to France, from Norway to Australia. I am, 
of course, unable to form any judgment upon the merits of this 
stupendous work considered as a whole. On a few points as to which 
I have some information I have discovered a few not unimportant 
inaccuracies.? But, after making all deductions, I readily admit that 
Mr. Drage has provided future investigators with a useful biblio- 
graphy and index to the materials available in each country on par- 
ticular topics. 

The inquiries into the condition of the agricultural labourer and 
women’s employment, together with the foreign and colonial excur- 
sions, were, however, only subordinate parts of the work. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Commission decided, except in these particular branches, 
to conduct its own investigations. This ‘evidence,’ embodied in 97,333 
answers to the Commissioners’ questions, forms the greater part of 
the material with which they present us, and that by which they 
will be judged. To what extent have the Commissioners performed 
their mission of inquiry, and given us material for a trustworthy 
diagnosis ? 

Let us take, as samples of the whole, the subjects to which the 
Commission devoted most time and attention. Foremost among 
these stands the eight-hour day, and the various proposals for its 
extension by means of legislation. If one may judge from the enor- 
mous number of questions asked by the Commissioners on this one 
subject, its paramount importance was fully present to their minds. 
Here, therefore, at any rate, we might have expected a thorough 
investigation into facts, What we all wanted to know was, what 
had been the economic results in the large number of cases in 


? Thus, in the Colonial volume (p. 33), the New South Wales Arbitration Act of 
1867, which is applicable only to commercial disputes between merchants, &c., is 
cited as if it related to arbitration between employers and employed. On the other 
hand, we are told that‘ no other Colony has yet (1893) passed any Act on the subject,’ 
whereas Victoria, in 1891,enacted a measure (No. 1226)‘ to provide for the establishment 
of Councils of Conciliation ’ on the lines of English legislation. In the French volume, 
the lengthy table of profit-sharing firms (pp. 78-9) omits the four most celebrated 
examples (Leclaire, Boucicaut, Godin, and Laroche-Joubert). The case of MM. 
Mame et Fils (p. 79), given as a good example of profit-sharing, is, as Mr. Drage’s 
own description shows, not profit-sharing at all, but merely a species of piecework 
bonus, wholly irrespective of the rate of profit realised. In the Colonial volume 
(pp. 177-8), the summary of United States legislation against the Chinese is incorrect 
in several particulars. The Act of 1884 did not, as stated, forbid the entrance of 
‘ Chinamenof every class,’ as certain classes (e.g. merchants) were not included in its 
operation. Nor is the wording of the 1882 Act rightly given (see, for instance, 
sec. 6, as printed at p. 209). And, most remarkable of all, there is no mention of the 
Act of 1892, which re-enacted the previous law, and made new and important provisions 
as to the registration of Chinese in the United States. 
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which an eight-hour day had been tried. What effect did it 
actually have upon output and cost of production? Did wages 
rise or fall? Was there any increase in the number of persons 
employed ? or was it accompanied by the introduction of additional 
labour-saving machinery? Having ascertained the economic results, 
we should then have required the facts as to the extent to which 
voluntary action had succeeded in effecting a permanent and genuine 
reduction of working time; in what industries and under what cir- 
cumstances this had been successfully accomplished ; and how far the 
shortening of the normal day had been neutralised by systematic 
overtime on a piecework basis. The student would have asked also, 
to what extent legislative regulation of the hours of labour had been 
set at naught in certain industries by such practices as ‘ cribbing 
time’ and the resort to home-work ; whether the legislative stereo- 
typing of the labour day had not, in some cases, positively prevented 
a further reduction; and, finally, in what way it had affected the 
growth of trade unionism in the regulated industries. An accurate 
statement of ascertained facts on these points would have been of the 
utmost value. If, for instance, it could be shown that where the 
eight-hour day had been introduced there had been no increase in 
the number employed, and an accompanying tendency to the intro- 
duction of labour-saving machinery, much of the present clamour for 
a universal eight-hour Bill would cease to perplex the thoughtful 
politician. If, on the other hand, experience demonstrated that the 
change had not involved a reduction of output or increased cost of 
production, much of the theoretic hostility of some economists and 
most capitalists would be removed. Again, if voluntary effort in the 
past was found to have been efficacious only in well-paid industries 
during times of prosperity, and legislative regulation to have been 
directly productive of trade-union organisation, much of the still- 
existing objection of the elder school of trade unionists would disap- 
pear. In any event, the Commission, by ascertaining the exact facts, 
and placing them before the politicians and the public, would have 
left the issue clear for authoritative decision. 

The first step in this direction would have been to call as 
witnesses a representative selection from those employers in each 
trade who had already actually tried the experiment. I have not 
myself investigated the question; but I do not think I should have 
any difficulty in enumerating a hundred private establishments in 
this country, comprising at least twenty different trades, in which 
the eight-hour day has been adopted within the last five years, to 
say nothing of the numerous American and colonial instances. 
Complete statistical tables, giving the exact particulars of output, 
numbers employed and wages, before and after the change, might at 
any rate have been compiled, even if the names of the firms had to 
be omitted. And if these hundred cases had been considered too 
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narrow a basis for a useful induction, the Commission might have 
proceeded to obtain similar information and statistics with regard to 
such previous reductions of the hours of labour as the Factory Act 
of 1875 in the textile industries, and the nine-hour movement of 
the trade unions in the building and engineering trades in 1872. 
Will i€ be believed that, though altogether some 150 capitalists 
or their agents attended as witnesses before the Commission, up to 
within two months of the close of the evidence not one of the 
hundred or more private employers who have adopted the eight- 
hour day had been called as a witness; that from first to last no 
circular or other inquiry on this subject was sent to any one of them ; 
that no statistics whatsoever were compiled from their books; that 
absolutely the only eight-hour employer whose evidence was taken 
was Mr. William Allan, M.P. for Sunderland, who was called in 
from the other side of Westminster Hall, just as the evidence was 
closing, to give, in half an hour’s perfunctory examination, his 
personal impressions of the result ; that no statistics or information 
of any kind were obtained as to the eight-hour experiments of the 
War Office factories, the staff of the London County Council, or the 
numerous gasworks of provincial municipalities. Absolutely the 
only witness representing any public authority was the traffic 
manager of the Huddersfield tramways, who declared that he knew 
nothing of the accounts. After this revelation it is comprehensible 
that the Commission should not have taken the trouble to inquire, 
even in the most casual manner, what had been the actual results 
of such sudden and general reductions in the hours of labour as the 
Factory Act of 1875 or the nine-hour movement of 1872. [i does 
not even seem to have occurred to any member of the Commission 
to ascertain from the great builders of London what had been 
the effect of the coercive and simultaneous shortening of the 
average working week from 50 to 4834 hours which the Building 
Trades’ Federation forced upon them in the summer of 1892, at the 
very beginning of the Commission’s work. And turning to the 
other questions which inevitably arise, the Commission obtained, 
practically, no facts bearing on the relative efficacy of legislative 
regulation or trade-union effort in making a genuine reduction in 
working time. One of the reckless historical generalisations in the 
Report tells us that ‘ well-organised workmen very rarely, if ever, have 
lost the gains acquired by them in the way of reduction of hours.’ 
The working-men members did their best to save the Commission 
from this blunder; for Mr. Tait twice brought out in cross-examina- 
tion the general backwardation that took place among the best- 
organised workmen on the Clyde in 1879-80, when the shipbuilding 
employers succeeded in permanently increasing the normal week from 
51 to 54 hours. This clue was, however, not followed up. The 
printed monthly reports of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
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and Joiners show that in Manchester and at least a score of other 
towns the members of this great society suffered a long-continued 
increase of their normal working time between 1875 and 1885. 
The old-established union of coachmakers had their hours increased 
from 53 to 56} per week as the result of the great strike of 
1878. I have a shrewd suspicion that an investigation into the 
history of the bricklayers’, boot and shoe operatives’, and other 
highly organised trades would show many similar instances. More- 
over, though abundant evidence was pressed upon the Commis- 
sion as to the prevalence of systematic overtime, its bearing on 
the efficacy of reductions of hours won by voluntary effort does not 
seem to have occurred to the Commission; at any rate, no attempt 
was made to get at its precise effect upon the average number 
of hours actually worked in particular trades or districts. Not 
one of the many great employers who appeared before the Com- 
mission was asked for a statistical statement of the actual number of 
hours worked by trade unionists in his establishment during the 
preceding year. And it gives one a positive shock to find that when 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers went to the trouble and 
expense of taking an elaborate census of the amount of overtime 
and the prevalence of insanitary conditions in 125 separate districts, 
the Commissioners took absolutely no steps to verify it by reference 
to the factory inspectors, local employers, and Chambers of Commerce. 
This ex parte indictment of the engineering trade is thus uncon- 
cernedly bequeathed as fact to the future student. 

Inquiries along another line might have brought to light the 
imperfections of the rival method of legislation. Grave objections 
have been raised to any further regulation of factories, by Eight- 
hour Bills or otherwise, on the ground that legislation of this sort 
tends to drive work into the homes. On this important point we 
learn absolutely nothing from the Commission. Many industries, it 
is clear, could not possibly desert the factory for the home. Whether 
there are any which could so migrate, and, if so, which, is a question 
into which no investigation was made. Another evasion of legislative 
regulation, the employer's habit of ‘cribbing time,’ was, except for 
one trade, never inquired into. Owing to the pertinacity of Mr. 
James Mawdsley, the representative of the Lancashire cotton-spinners,°* 
the prevalence of ‘ cribbing time’ in cotton factories was brought out 
in evidence in support of his argument for more efficient inspection. 
Here, again, the Commission failed to follow up the clue. No investi- 
gation was made into the extent to which this practice had neutralised 


* The practical value of the Commission’s unsifted material may be gauged by the 
fact that its latest volume (C. 7421, I. p. 539) leaves it doubtful whether the Lanca- 
shire cotton-spinners are men or women. ‘It was stated before the Commission that 
this association consisted exclusively of men, but from the Answers to the Schedules 
of Questions it appears that the Oldham branch includes 7,000 women.’ 
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the legislative shortening of hours, even in Lancashire; whilst with 
regard to its prevalence in the small workshops of other industries, to 
the utter defiance of the law, no evidence whatever was obtained. 
The result is that the draughtsman of the Majority Report not un- 
naturally inferred (see par. 269, p. 92) that ‘cribbing time’ was a 
peculiarity of the Lancashire cotton-mills. But Mr. Mawdsley would 
readily acknowledge that, owing to the dominance of the cotton trade 
unions, it is precisely in this industry that it has been reduced to a 
minimum. With regard to the crucial question of the eight-hour 
day, the outcome of three years’ labour is, therefore, to leave us pre- 
cisely where we were before. 

And if, in discussing the causes of industrial discontent and strife, 
we pass from the hours to the remuneration of labour, we find the 
same desultory superficiality and the same absence of result. It may 
have been too much to expect that the Commission should have com- 
piled systematic tables of the wages prevailing throughout the country, 
as Mr. Little has done for agriculture, and Miss Clara Collet and her 
colleagues have done for certain women’s trades; or that it should 
have utilised its unrivalled opportunities for extending and correcting 
the existing wage-tables of the Board of Trade. But since it was 
deemed advisable to extract from the witnesses innumerable state- 
ments as to earnings, it was surely desirable that these unpremeditated 
replies, necessarily lacking in statistical precision, should have been 
checked by reference to employers’ wage-books or otherwise, before 
being offered to the world as statistical material. So far as I am 
aware, the Commission took no means to check or verify the statistics 
laid before it. Every statement, by every witness, whether employer 
or employed, philanthropist or agitator, receives the same virtual 
‘consecration’ by embodiment in a Blue Book, and will, fifty years 
hence, be quoted as of equal authenticity. Nor was the action of the 
Commission any more satisfactory as to the method of remuneration 
than as to its amount. From certain vague passages in the Report I 
gather that a majority of the Commissioners have satisfied themselves 
of the efficacy of profit-sharing in harmonising the interest of the 
workmen with that of the capitalist. But I find in the Blue Books 
nothing that could, by the utmost courtesy, be called an investigation 
into this particular form of the wage-contract. It is true that the 
representatives of the co-operative movement, and one or two private 
profit-sharing employers, were permitted to expatiate on the advan- 
tages of their respective panaceas. An ex parte memorandum on the 
subject by Mr. George Livesey, a member of the Commission, is 
appended to the Report. But no critical evidence was sought for. 
No inquiry was made as to the results of profit-sharing upon the 
total remuneration of the workers, or its effect upon trade-union 
organisation, in the large number of firms—probably a hundred— 
at present practising this method of remuneration. What is still 
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more remarkable is, that no one would gather from the proceed- 
ings of the Commission that, in innumerable other instances, pro- 
fit sharing had been tried and abandoned. Piecework, too, engaged 
a great deal of the attention of the Commissioners. But here, again, 
they never even mastered the elementary facts of the question. It 
still remains obscure whether piecework or a time wage is preferred 
by a majority of the trade unions; and we are left absolutely in the 
dark as to why it is that the cotton-spinners and the cotton-weavers, 
the coal-miners and the steel-smelters, the boot and shoe operatives 
and the carpet-weavers, the basket-workers and the lace-makers, 
vehemently insist on piecework, and would instantly strike against 
an attempt to substitute time wages; whilst the engineers and the 
cabinet-makers, the stonemasons and the shipwrights, the iron- 
founders and the carpenters, regard piecework as the bane of their 
industry, and struggle fitfully against it; whereas other trades, again, 
such as the compositors and the boiler-makers, appear to be equally 
content with either method of remuneration. These elementary 
facts, known to every trade unionist, are not alluded to in the Report, 
and are only imperfectly and incompletely brought out in the evidence, 
whilst no attempt is made to explain the paradox. One would have 
thought that it would have occurred to any intelligent investigator 
to give up eliciting general praises of piecework from employers, 
and general objections to it from operatives, in favour of an attempt 
to ascertain the exact conditions in each case under which a particular 
trade union regarded piecework as either advantageous or detrimental 
to the workers’ interests. Jn fact, the hundreds of pages filled with 
questions and answers on the methods of remuneration, whilst affording 
no new light on the question, contain positively less accurate and 
complete information than a popular three-and-sixpenny manual 
available to the most casual student of the Labour Question. 

I do not think I need adduce further instances of the futility of 
the investigating work of the Commission itself. Those who expect 
to find in these Blue Books any material for a summary of the cases in 
which arbitration has succeeded or has failed; or of the instances in 
which joint-committees of employers and employed have been formed 
or have been abandoned; those who search for the facts as to the 
extent and direction of the alleged increase in the area of national or 
municipal employment, and of its advantage or disadvantage compared 
with private enterprise, will be no better satisfied than the student 
of the eight-hour movement and of the amount and methods of 
remuneration. After reading the ‘ evidence,’ indeed, we can easily 
exonerate the draughtsman of the Majority Report for the futility of 
its diagnosis. The Commissioners failed to elicit adequate data 
for coming to any conclusion whatsoever on the questions 
referred to them. They obtained no facts from which they could 
infer the extent to which combinations of employers or employed 
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prevailed throughout the industrial classes, or whether these were 
increasing or decreasing in number and influence. No information 
was obtained as to whether the labour disputes of the last five years 
were exceptional in magnitude, duration, or character, or whether 
they represented only the normal condition of English industry for 
the past fifty years. Nor were the Commissioners, as we have seen, 
more successful on particular subjects. In no case did they obtain a 
sufficiently exact or exhaustive account of any particular evil to 
justify the statesman either in standing still or going forward. 

This lack of positive result in the work of the Commission is all 
the more surprising when we remember that it included in its ranks 
some of the keenest and most highly trained intellects in the country. 
Possibly the failure may be partly accounted for by the spirit in 
which certain of the most competent of the Commissioners approached 
theirtask. At the very beginning of the Commission it was rumoured 
in London drawing-rooms that the sharpest intellects among its 
members had declared their intention, not of discovering new facts, 
but of ‘showing up’ the fallacious ideas in vogue among the work- 
men. This may explain the anomaly that when the secretaries came 
to index the whole of the evidence on the eight-hour day they 
found no need for any heading as to the actual results of eight- 
hour experiments, but made endless entries about the ‘ effects of 
(the eight-hour day) presumed or expected.* The eight-hour 
movement, was, in fact, to be exploded by the logical demolition of 
the theoretic arguments of the witnesses on its behalf. The great 
bulk of these volumes of oral ‘ evidence’ is accordingly made up, not of 
statements as to matters of fact, but of the answers to abstract conun- 
drums put in cross-examination by a section of the Commissioners 
about every conceivable social or legislative reform. One by one the 
working men are brought up to give, as they believe, the facts of their 
own trades. Presently they find themselves entangled in a discussion 
on abstract economics, political philosophy, or even history, with 
such cultivated dialecticians as Mr. Gerald Balfour, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and Professor Marshall. It would have been surprising if, 
in these academic debates, the workmen had not frequently got 
worsted, quite as often when they were right as when they were 
wrong. The greatest triumph was to lead them by skilful questions 
into some logical inconsistency. This game of cat and mouse may 
have been interesting enough to the Commissioners ; it was certainly 
amusing to the casual visitor to watch the dialecticians ‘ purring’ at 
each other with complacency when their little pounces came off. But 
it aroused the deepest resentment among the working-class witnesses, 
and had, as the Chairman might have known, the effect of destroying 
any chance the Commission ever had of getting to the bottom of the 
questions of fact within their knowledge. The workmen, feeling, as 

4 Index of the evidence taken before groups A, B, and C. (p. 94, C. 7063, IV.). 
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several of them have since told me, that they were from the outset 
treated as hostile witnesses, were afraid of making admissions that 
could be used against them. The result was that they gave as little 
information as possible, and felt, as one of them expressed it to me, 
that they ‘ had enough to do to resist attacks.’ It was easy to trace in 
them a dimly felt consciousness of the unfairness, as well as the 
futility, of insisting upon a dialectical duel on abstract questions 
between a practical man and trained debaters. 

If we accept this underlying purpose of ‘exploding fallacies,’ we 
shall understand how it was that the Commission degenerated from 
an investigation of facts into an inquiry as to the state of public 
opinion. I do not mean to suggest that an accurate reproduction of 
the opinions of the trade-union world would be without its value. But 
a Royal Commission publicly interrogating a scratch collection of 
isolated witnesses is not a fit instrument for such a task ; and if this 
was the Duke's object, it was most effectually baulked by the methods 
of the dialecticians. The very worst way to elicit any frank and 
deliberate opinion from a working man is to ply the arts of cross- 
examination in such a wey as to make him uncomfortable. If Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, for instance, had really desired to understand the 
mind of the wage-earning class, he would have shown to the working- 
men witnesses that same appreciative delicacy of touch with which, 
by successive leading questions, he deftly led the employers from 
point to point of their often confused argument.® And directly the 
Commission was transformed from an instrument of inquiry into an 
attempt to expose the ‘ fallacies’ of the working class, the fundamen- 
tal unfairness of its composition flashed out. The employers and 
workmen were each represented by ‘ practical men ’ of their own class, 
holding ‘watching briefs’ for their own particular trades. But, 
whereas the workmen had no legal or economic expert to conduct 
their case, and no trained dialectician in their service, the four 
chairmen of the Commission and its committees, who conducted the 
examination-in-chief, were either great landlords or capitalists ; and 
all the professional brainworkers, who took upon themselves most of 
the cross-examination, were well known to be irretrievably committed 
to the maintenance of the existing order. I have said that the 
Commission degenerated into an inquiry as to the public opinion of 
the workmen. But it would be more correct to say that it was a 
State trial of the leaders of trade-union opinion, in which the 
defendants had no notice that they were to be tried, in which they 
were given no copy of the indictment, and in which they were neither 
aided by solicitors nor represented by counsel. 

It was an incidental consequence of this perversion of the Com- 

5 See, for instance, the difference between Mr. Ralfour’s cross-examination of Mr. 


William Thomas, a colliery owner (11910 to 11937), and of Mr. William Small, a 
trace-union sccretcry (10268 to 10107). 
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mission and of the enormous range thus given to the inquiry that, 
although the Commission included many practical experts in par- 
ticular industries, it never, considered as a whole, got beyond the 
most elementary knowledge of the general problems of the Labour 
Question. It does not seem to have occurred to those who directed 
the Commission’s work that, before a useful investigation can be made 
into any particular point, the examiners must start by themselves 
acquiring some acquaintance with its technical terms and a know- 
ledge of its elementary facts. The cross-examination of the witnesses 
makes it clear that the majority of the Commissioners never dreamt 
of preparing themselves for their task by reading the ordinary text- 
books. About the methods of remuneration, for instance, a large 
number of questions were asked of nearly all witnesses. Judging 
from the naive innocency of these questions, I should very much 
doubt if the Commissioners had even glanced at Mr. David Schloss’s 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration, in which they would have 
found the careful classification and accurate terminology indispensable 
as a basis for their inquiry. The result was, that although many 
practical men acquainted with the details of each trade appeared before 
them, it frequently happened that the Commissioners had hardly 
muddled their way, by innumerable questions, to the A BC of the 
subject before the witness left the box. 

It would have been something if the Commission had thoroughly 
sifted those elementary facts which the witnesses forced upon it. 
But from the outset no idea of verifying these casual statements 
appears, so far as I can learn, ever to have occurred to the Chairman. 
The Commission began by hearing the workmen in each industry. 
After that the employers were called to have their say. But I can 
discover no sign that either party was supplied with a copy of the 
statements made by the other, or that documentary evidence of any 
kind—wage-sheets, time-tables, minute-books, or reports—was ever 
asked for. Here and there we have what the index calls ‘ refutations ’ ; 
that is to say, an employer happening to notice by the brief reports 
given in the newspapers that a witness has said something reflecting 
on his establishment, comes up to deny it. But there the matter 
rests, even in the few cases in which we have two statements about 
precisely the same subject-matter. In the case of the Shipping 
Federation versus the National Amalgamated Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, for instance, nearly every statement of fact on either side was 
categorically denied on the other. No further investigation into this 
‘leading case’ of combinations of employers and employed was made 
by the Commissioners, and no judgment or opinion of any kind is 
expressed by them, eitheras to the merits, or even the facts, of the 
case. I defy any unprejudiced student of this voluminous evidence 
to come to any clear view of what actually occurred in the long and 
vicious conflict between Mr. Laws and Mr. Havelock Wilson. The 
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Commission has simply made the tangle of newspaper recriminations 
worse than before, and has, as regards this typical case, bequeathed to 
posterity nothing better than a most undramatic and unpoetical 
puzzle of the nature of The Ring and the Book. 

We are now face to face with what I conceive to have been the 
fundamental error in the Commission’s procedure. However honestly 
the Commission had set about its task of investigating facts, however 
narrowly the Chairman had interpreted the reference, however dili- 
gently the members had got up their subject, it would still have been 
hopeless for so large a body to attempt to fathom the facts of a wide 
and complicated subject merely by itself interrogating witnesses in 
open court. Such a procedure was possible in Lord Herschell’s 
Commission on the accusations against the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, in which the reference was narrowly limited to one specific 
point, and the inquiry entrusted to an expert lawyer, aided by 
counsel for each side. Such a procedure could safely be adopted, too, 
by the Royal Commission on the London Water Supply, when seven 
technical experts sat to consider the evidence of highly trained 
technical witnesses, each of whom marshalled hisown case. The five 
Royal Commissioners on the Unification of London could likewise 
adopt this course, secure that every point on either side would be 
brought out by the professional advisers of the two great Corpora- 
tions concerned. In all these cases the evidence on both sides was 
prepared, marshalled, and dissected by professional experts. But the 
Labour Commission found itself confronted with an inquiry in which 
the parties concerned were innumerable and unknown, scattered all 
over the country, and not united in any common organisation. To 
this must be added the consideration that, in all but one or two 
instances, they could neither be expected nor trusted to prepare their 
own case, nor to supply the necessary technical criticism of the case 
of their adversaries. With regard to the agricultural labourers and 
the women-workers this was so obvious that the Commission relin- 
quished the inquiry by interrogation in open court in favour of an 
investigation by Assistant Commissioners, with the result, as we have 
seen, that in these fields some valuable work has been done. But 
for all the rest of its material the Commission elected to rely on such 
facts as it could elicit from the witnesses who chose to appear before 
it, with the result that in no single instance, that I can find, has it 
done anything worthy of the name of investigation. 

I do not mean to imply that the Commission should have abso- 
lutely refused to hear witnesses, or forgone the useful instrument of 
cross-examination. But if there had been any real desire to get at 
the facts about the eight-hour question, for example, it would 


* This was foreseen and pointed out in a remarkably able article in the Spectator 
on the appointment of the Commission, entitled, ‘Enquiry by Public Meeting’ (18th 
April, 1891). 
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have been better to have begun by setting a trained investigator 
to get up the case. Mr. David Schloss, Mr. Bernard Holland, 
er any of Mr. Charles Booth’s trained secretaries, would have rapidly 
cleared the ground for the Commission. Any Assistant Commis- 
sioners of this type would have found out how many hundred esta- 
blishments had already adopted the eight-hour day, and what 
evidence could be adduced for or against its extension. Equipped 
with his preliminary memorandum, the Commission would have known 
what witnesses to call and which points to elicit. With such a 
brief Mr. Gerald Balfour’s searching questions, Professor Marshall’s 
statistical inquiries, and Sir Frederick Pollock’s juristic refinements 
would have been addressed to the right witnesses. If any point 
still remained obscure, or any facts unchecked, these would naturally 
have been again referred to the Assistant Commissioner for docu- 
mentary or other evidence to be obtained, until all parties on the 
Commission were satisfied that they had got at all the facts available 
for.the inquiry. Had such a plan been adopted also with regard to 
piecework and profit-sharing, arbitration, and factory legislation ; 
had the oral evidence been preceded and verified by expert investiga- 
tion, and the expert himself checked by the industrial witnesses ; had 
precise statistics been collected in every case, and exact particulars 
been supplied about every discrepancy, the Labour Commission 
might have presented to us, at no greater cost than has actually been 
incurred, a body of carefully sifted materials on the problems of the 
day as useful, and possibly as convincing, as the celebrated Poor 
Law Report of 1834. As it is, their product will, but for the volumes 
on agriculture and women’s work, rank in economic history along 
with such humiliating failures as the Select Committee on Manu- 
factures, Commerce, and Shipping of 1833, or the Royal Commission 
of 1886 on the Depression of Trade. 

But the majority of the Commissioners may have had other 
objects than to investigate facts and to propose practical reforms. I 
am unable to say whether the dialectical section considers that the 
expenditure has been justified by a successful crusade against the 
advance of Social Democracy. To me the facts look all the other 
way. No one except the German student will read the hundred- 
weight of Blue Books in which their dialectical triumphs over the 
workmen witnesses are recorded. The Commission started with one 
Collectivist member ; it leaves off with four. Mr. Tom Mann, far 
from being himself converted, has even succeeded in detaching from 
the Conservative Individualists so powerful a working-class leader as 
Mr. James Mawdsley, the general secretary of the United Textile 
Factory Workers’ Association and the accredited representative of 
150,000 cotton operatives. The Majority Report, which has enjoyed 
a wide though brief circulation, carefully avoids any destructive 
analysis of the workmen’s case, and, as we have seen, makes in all 
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its positive proposals for further restriction on free contract and addi- 
tional regulation of private enterprise. On the other hand, the 
Minority Report—a plausible and practical manifesto of labour re- 
forms, signed by such representative leaders of the Old Unionism and 
the New as Mr. James Mawdsley and Mr. Tom Mann—vwill quickly 
be circulating as a penny pamphlet up and down the country in every 
workmen’s club and trade-union meeting. But, however valuable 
to the Collectivist cause may be so pronounced a declaration of trade- 
union policy, I do not think that even the Socialists would be willing 
to vote 50,000/. of public money merely to produce a telling propa- 
gandist tract. I see nothing for it but to endorse the public verdict. 
‘It is, in a word,’ says the Economist of the 23rd of June, 1894, 
‘impossible to justify the Labour Commission by its results.’ Not 
to put too fine a point on it, the Royal Commission on Labour has, 
from every point of view, been a lamentable fiasco. 


BEATRICE WEBB. 





THE PARTITION OF AFRICA 


THE question of Uganda has at last been definitively settled, so far 
as concerns the main issue—retention. Uganda is now an integral - 
portion of the British possessions in Africa. Her Majesty’s Govern 
ment have, by their decision, simply confirmed what was apparently 
the will of the country in this matter. Whether. the policy, 
which was announced simultaneously in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the Ist of June, can be supported by the merits of the case, 
or whether it falls short of its requirements, is a question which is 
still under consideration by a very considerable section of both parties 
in Parliament ; and it is not improbable that, on its reaching a further 
stage, a direct vote will be raised on this issue. Meantime, the vote 
for 50,0001. has received the sanction of the House of Commons, the 
dissentient members numbering only fifty-two. 

Since, therefore, Her Majesty’s Government are definitely com- 
mitted to the retention of Uganda, it is a matter of the very gravest 
consequence to appreciate the precise conditions of the situation. 
After explaining the Government proposals, in so far as they affect 
the actual position in Uganda, it will be necessary, in order to fully 
define the responsibilities of Great Britain in East Africa, to enlarge 
the field of our investigation: for it is evident that the proclamation 
of a British protectorate in the heart of Africa necessarily involves 
the adoption of a policy of far-reaching consequences. This is not a 
party question ; it is a national issue, for which both parties in Par- 
liament are responsible, and in the treatment of which the continuity 
of our Imperial policy is involved. In its ultimate result it must 
necessitate, as I shall endeavour to show, the consolidation of British 
supremacy over the basin of the Upper Nile, and, in consequence, 
the eventual pacification of the Sudan. 

The proposals of Her Majesty’s Government may be briefly sum- 
marised as under :— 

I. A British Protectorate is to be proclaimed over Uganda proper, 
the landward limits of which are roughly defined as being bounded 
by Usoga, Unyoro, Toru, and Koki. 

II. The Coastal zone, or ten-mile strip of territory, which is held 
by the British East Africa Company under a concession from the 
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Sultan of Zanzibar, is to revert to the sultanate under some arrange- 
ment that has not yet been completed. 

III. In the intervening territories a British Sub-Commissioner 
will take up his residence at a suitable spot (probably Kikuyu). He 
will be under the orders of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Agent at Zan- 
zibar ; and his chief duties will consist in keeping up communications 
between the Coast and Uganda. The territories in question will not 
be placed under a British Protectorate, properly so called, but remain, 
at least in name, a British sphere of influence. 

IV. The charter and concessions of the British East Africa Com- 
pany are to form the subject of future discussion, as between the 
Government and the Company, and between the Company and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, respectively; but they will be dealt with as a 
whole. 

V. The projected railway between Mombasa and the Victoria 
Nyanza is not, in the meantime, to be undertaken by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The actual situation in British East Africa and Zanzibar may 
therefore be explained as follows :-— 

In the island of Zanzibar, off the German sphere of influence, 
there is a Sultan whose dominions are placed under a British Protect- 
orate. These dominions embrace Zanzibar, Pemba, and some 
adjacent islets, and are to include the ten-mile coastal zone of British 
East Africa. A British Consul-General resides at Zanzibar, and in 
his hands the Sultan is a mere puppet.. The natives are under 
Mohammedan law ; the legal status: of slavery is recognised; whilst 
foreign residents are not amenableto the jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s 
representative, in consequence of early treaties between their respec- 
tive Governments and former Sultans. In brief, Great Britain per- 
mits slivery, as an institution, to exist in a British Protectorate, 
although in the Territorial waters she maintains a squadron for its 
suppression ; and foreign residents evade their fair share of taxation. 
The whole situation at Zanzibar, and consequently in the other parts 
of the sultanate, could, however, be placed upon a more permanent, 
prosperous and honourable basis simply by abolishing the legal 
status of slavery and by deposing the Sultan, whose chief function is 
to act as a cloak to British hypocrisy and cowardice. 

Over the adjacent island of Pemba there is also a British 
Protectorate, under which the legal status of slavery is recognised. 
Pemba absorbs a large population of slaves, in spite of its heavy 
mortality. 

Proceeding north, we arrive off the coasts of British East Africa, 
the chief port and emporium of which is Mombasa. To the 
conditions in the Coastal zone reference has already been made. 
The British East Africa Company, under their charter (the conditions 
of which, Lord Rosebery states, have not been implemented), have 
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acquired rights of sovereignty over vast territories in the Interior, in 
the development of which they have expended a very considerable 
sum of money. They now stand to lose their charter and to be com- 
pensated for the transfer of their assets as a trading company. 
What their sovereign rights and the commensurate responsibilities 
really are cannot be accurately stated, because, although the treaties 
made with native chiefs were originally contracted in the name and 
on the responsibility of the Company alone, some have been adopted 
and others repudiated both by Her Majesty’s Government and by the 
late Sir Gerald Portal. The latter made fresh treaties and set up a 
provisional Administration under the powers of his commission. In 


effect, however, those treaties which carry out the intentions of. 


Her Majesty’s Government have been sanctioned, either directly or 
under the terms of the charter, and those which go beyond the Govern- 
ment proposals have been disallowed. The consequence is that, since 
both parties repudiate their treaties at will, there is an entire absence 
of mutual trust and confidence. 

It was estimated by the railway-survey party under Captain 
Macdonald that the route from the Coast to the Lake would be 657 
niles in length. Throughout the whole of this distance the Company 
are said to maintain, at the present time, two stations only; but in 
effect the country has beenabandoned. That this intervening country 
is now to be placed under a nebulous form of British protection may 
be vaguely assumed by the conditions under which a Sub-Commis- 
sioner is to be appointed to take charge of communications. But, as 
he will be under the orders of the British Diplomatic Agent at 
Zanzibar, it is difficult to see how he can serve the interests of Uganda 
itself, except at the expense of Zanzibar, in the event of any diver- 
gence of interests arising. Nor is it clear how he can exercise control 
over so vast a country, inhabited by scattered and marauding tribes, 
without the rapid means of communications such asa railway affords. 
Sir Gerald Portal himself stated that his position without such a 
railway would be hazardous. 

Finally, a British Protectorate is to be proclaimed over Uganda 
proper. A special Commissioner, appointed by the Government, 
is to have a certain limited control over the administration, which 
in the main is to be left in native hands. The Commissioner is to 
have an adequate force and staff; but no mention has been made 
of a divorce between Church and State: on the contrary, there is to 
be entire freedom of religious propaganda—the determining cause of 
all the recent wars. 

In the absence of any obstructive natural boundaries or sharp 
racial escarpments—if I may use such an expression—it will probably 
be found impossible ' to define and maintain the geographical boun- 

1 Uganda and Usoga are one people, and speak one language. Unyoro, Toru, 


Koki, &c., all speak Kinyoro, and have Wahuma chiefs: they maintain close relations 
with Uganda. These are surrounded by mixed and Nilotic tribes. 
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daries of what is now called Uganda proper. The inevitable result 
will be that in a very short time the British Protectorate will be 
obliged to immensely increase its boundaries, as Sir Gerald Portal 
himself foreshadowed in the recommendations he made to the 
Government. A British Protectorate, to have any cohesion and 
stability, should, in fact, include the whole source-region of the Nile 
within the British sphere. 

Nopart of the Government proposals is calculated to cause greater 
astonishment and disappointment than the announcement that the 
projected railway scheme has been temporarily abandoned. If there 
be one subject on which the opinion of experts is unanimous, it is 
that Uganda cannot be profitably or even safely administered without 
arailway. It is not contended that, in the meantime, it is necessary 
to build a railway the whole way between the Coast and the Lake, 
but only, and, I think, rightly, from Mombasa to the Kikuyu plateau. 
That such a railway must prove an economy in the long run is a 
demonstrable fact. The initial cost would be 900,000. 

Sir Gerald Portal, whose opinions the Government appear to trust, 
though there are others who speak with equal authority, made the 
following remarks towards the close of his Report :— 


I may safely say that any idea of making use of the route by the three lakes to 
the mouth of the Zambezi in preference to the roads to the East coast may, for 
the present at all events, be abandoned so far as Uganda and the neighbouring 
countries are concerned (p. 37). The whole problem of the development of East 
and Central Africa, the prospect of the creation of a profitable British trade, the 
suppression of internecine religious wars, the security of European travellers, the 
control of the lake district and of the upper waters of the Nile, and above all, I 
may confidently add, the only hope of really and definitely killing the slave trade 
within a reasonable time—all resolve themselves into the all-important and over- 
shadowing question of transport and communication (p. 37). Moreover, under 
the existing conditions, not only must any real progress be laborious and uncertain, 
but the retention of authority in Uganda, and any improvement in the condition 
of that country, will react mainly to the benefit, not of ourselves but of the German 
colony. Transport from the German coast to the south shore of the lake is 
cheaper, the road is more frequented, porters are more easily obtained, and food is 
more abundant than in the English sphere. [Perhaps thisis why British Govern- 
ment stores were sent to Uganda through the German sphere?].. . To effect any 
real improvement in prosperity or commerce, to efficiently check the slave trade, 
and for ourselves to reap the benefit of the material progress that may be made, 
there is but one course open. The system of transport by the ‘ English road,’ 
already the shortest in actual distance, must be made the safest, cheapest, and 
quickest. It would then drain the commerce, not only of Uganda, Usoga and 
Unyoro, but of all the other countries round Lake Victoria. The only means of 
effectively doing this is by making a railway. I have no hesitation in saying that, 
until this step is taken, any organisation, system of administration, or plan for the 
improvement of these countries which may be devised must be of the nature of a 


makeshift (p. 38). 


Further, Sir Gerald Portal shows how that, even by the railway 
as far as Kikuyu, the cost of transport could be reduced ‘to such a 
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price as would effectively secure all the commerce of these regions’; 
and he states that ‘the execution of the whole of this scheme, in- 
cluding the railway, should not, even at first, cost H.M.’s Government 
more than 50,000/. a year’—which, curiously enough, is the exact 
amount of the Uganda vote. 

It is unnecessary to quote at greater length or to bring forward 
other evidence to prove that the Government proposals, in the 
absence of any provision being made for the railway scheme, are 
singularly inept and inadequate. 

The above, then, is a brief exposition of the actual situation with 
regard to the relations of Uganda and Zanzibar to the Home authori- 
ties. That the proposals of the Government are entirely inadequate 
to meet the circumstances of the case was, undoubtedly, the feeling 
expressed in both Houses of Parliament by those who supported the 
vote, and even by some of those who on principle opposed it. The 
Government programme is, in fact, a compromise, and, like most 
compromises, it satisfies no one. That it will be found necessary, in 
a very short space of time, not only to undertake the railway scheme, 
at least. between Mombasa and Kikuyu, but also to considerably en- 
large the boundaries of the British Protectorate, is my firm convic- 
tion. The hands of the Government have undoubtedly been forced 
in this matter by the friends and supporters of the British East Africa 
Company and a certain section of the Press. The solution of the 
Uganda problem was shirked by Lord Salisbury’s Administration, and 
has been shelved by the present Government until action of some kind 
became absolutely necessary. Sir Gerald Portal’s mission was sheer pro- 
crastination. The result, so far, we know. But there are other far- 
reaching consequences which, I venture to think, are scarcely appre- 
ciated by those clamorous Imperialists who heap unmeasured scorn 
on ‘ Little Englanders.’ Iam not a ‘ Little Englander,’ so called : on 
the contrary, I can discover very good reasons in support of an 
ambitious and comprehensive policy in the Nile valley; but I wholly 
disapprove of half-measures. Most of our disasters in Africa have 
been due to the fact that we have entered blindly and half-heartedly 
upon schemes the successful performance of which required prompt 
and vigorous action. The occupation of Uganda threatens, I fear, 
to be a case in point. 

The whole question turns on the British occupation of Lower 
Egypt. If there were no Eastern Question, no apparent necessity of 
maintaining the supremacy of British sea-power over the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Sea route to India, then the retention of Uganda 
would be a matter of comparative insignificance. The position of 
affairs, which grows out of the former positions I have sketched, may 
be outlined as follows :— 

The loss of the Egyptian Sudan was primarily due to the fact 
that, in consequence of their geographical position and physical and 
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political conditions, the Territories were too remote for the Central 
Executive to exercise adequate control over them. Anarchy followed 
on corruption, and still prevails in the ‘Egyptian Sudan.’ 

The sanctuary of the Mahdiists, which at one time was a 
source of illicit profit, is now a constant menace to Egypt, involving 
a considerable outlay on military expenditure. But Egypt is under 
the tutelage of Great Britain. Therefore the menace is partly 
directed against the protectoral State. 

Great Britain refuses to fix a term for the withdrawal of her Army 
of Occupation. Her sole concession is, that as soon as Egypt is 
able to ‘ stand alone ’—or, in other words, so soon as Egypt can offer 
guarantees of her power and capacity to maintain her complete 
independence and political integrity—then, but not before, will 
Great Britain retire from her equivocal position. But experts who 
are not grossly prejudiced are fairly unanimous in deciding that 
such a time may never come, considering how rival European Powers 
are doing their utmost to hamper the benevolent intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Consequently, the British evacuation of 
Egypt is likely to be more forcible than the usual arguments of 
diplomacy. 

Since, therefore, it is possible, and even probable, that Great 
Britain will continue to occupy her position in Egypt till the Greek 
Kalends, it behoves her to make all reasonable provision for the future. 

Now, apart from forcible ejection, the contingencies inimical to 
the maintenance of British control over Egypt appear to me to be 
the following :—(a) The renewal of hostilities on the part of the 
Mahdiists; (b) the total collapse of the Mahdiist movement and 
organisation ; (c) the withdrawal of Italy from Eritrea (Red Sea 
Colony); and (d) hostile enterprises on the part of France and, 
perhaps, Russia. 

Effectively administered, Uganda should prove of the highest 
possible advantage as an advanced base from which to deal with 
machinations on the part of our enemies. But, on the other hand, 
unless Uganda be effectively administered, it would be a source of 
weakness to the protectoral Power. 

I assume—the assumption is a fair one—that the British occu- 
pation of Egypt is intended to be permanent. The Army of 
Occupation is merely the outward and visible sign of our intention to 
maintain, by force if necessary, the integrity and neutrality of Egypt 
and, above all, to uphold the sanctity of British interests in that 
country. 

Having provided for the safety of the northern entrance to the 
Red Sea, it is of equal importance to secure an exit in the south. It 
is true that we hold Perim, Zeila, and Aden; but the French have 
Obok, and the Italians have Massowa and Eritrea. The strategical posi- 
tion in the south depends largely on sea-power, and, to that extent, it is 
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in favour of Great Britain. But what if these conditions, apart from 
sea-power, were altered ? 

Italy is friendly ; but Italy has practically withdrawn her preten- 
sions over Abyssinia—at least, they have been formally repudiated? by 
the Negus—and has entrenched herself within the modest wedge of 
territory emarcated by Massowa, Keren, and Asmara. She thus re- 
tains a foothold on the high plateau of Abyssinia. Her claims toa 
strip of the Red Sea littoral are valid enough ; but it is not impossible 
they may be eventually abandoned, perhaps in favour of France. 
(There is room for a good deal of consideration to be shown to Italy by 
France.) One thing is certain: the Italians have shown themselves 
unwilling to make further sacrifices in the disheartening and costly task 
of founding colonies in Africa. Poverty, like charity, begins at home ! 

The most important native territory in that part of Africa is, 
undoubtedly, Abyssinia; but Abyssinia, though nominally inde- 
pendent, is at the mercy of any enterprising European Power. 
Perhaps we have not heard the last of the recent abortive intrigue 
carried out in Abyssinia by France and Russia, which, so far as I 
know, has up to the present been the only international expression 
of the entente cordiale. 

Turning now to France, it is evident that she contemplates the 
construction, at least on paper, of a vast African Empire. In defiance 
of the Hinterland theory, she has surrounded British and other 
colonies on the West Coast, thereby throttling their trade with the 
interior. The Gambia is dead; other British colonies are all but 
moribund. Between Algeria and Senegambia, and between the 
latter and Lake Tsad, all is French, even the rocky plateaux of the 
Sahara. The French colony on the Congo is extending towards the 
Sudan, behind the German sphere (hence the term Hinterland, as 
interpreted at Paris!). Does this activity mean nothing? More- 
over, is French diplomatic action in Morocco, in Egypt, in Abyssinia, 
in the Sudan itself, merely an expression of national inquisitiveness ? 
Or do these facts, taken together, imply that France aims at the 
establishment of an Empire in Africa ? 

As regards the Sudan itself, which extends in a broad zone right 
across Africa, it is only with the eastern portion that we need concern 
ourselves in this place. The Central Sudan States can very well take 
care of themselves: they desire to be left alone, and are quite able to 
secure their otiwm cum dignitate. But across the Eastern Sudan 
we may now write ‘ Mahdiist Dominions,’ though I, for one, do not 
believe that they can long remain thus banned. From the informa- 
tion brought together by Father Ohrwalder and Major Wingate and 
placed at our disposal, it is clear that reconquest, or at least pacifica- 


2 In the letters addressed by Menelik to King Humbert, dated September, 1890, 
and February, 1893. The date fixed by the Negus for the definite abrogation of the 
Italian-A byssinian Treaty of 1889, in spite of Italy’s protest, is the 24th May, 1894. 
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tion, would be no very difficult or costly task for a European Power 
holding Egypt, Suakin and Uganda. Still, reconquest—if it came 
to that—is a sufficiently formidable programme: the subsequent 
responsibilities would be enormous, and much the same effect might 
be achieved in other and less costly ways. The Egyptian Sudan 
might, in short, be reconstituted as a Native State on the lines of 
Gordon’s scheme, but under the suzerainty of Great Britain ; for it 
seems hopeless to expect that Egyptian rule would again be tolerated 
by the wild Baggara Arabs and revolted tribes. To introduce law 
and order into the Sudan—above all, to stamp out the last sparks of 
the Mahdiist conflagration—is a measure essentially preliminary to 
the adoption of a commercial policy. 

Once British rule is established over Uganda, it must be main- 
tained. But those who know Uganda know that it will be a far more 
serious task for a European Power to administer the country than 
for a commercial company to exploit it. The relations of Uganda 
extend far beyond its political boundaries and are closely associated 
with the Slave Trade. The ramifications of this hateful traffic, which 
in those parts is another word for commercial enterprise, extend to 
the Sudan. It is evident, therefore, that the Power which holds 
Uganda will have its hands full. Apart from the internal elements 
of disturbance represented by three mutually hostile factions—one of 
which, the Mohammedan, may one day depend for its support on the 
subversive forces in the Sudan—there are the contingent dangers to 
British rule to which I have alluded. 

It must be evident, therefore, to any but the most near-sighted 
of politicians, that Great Britain, by the occupation of Uganda, and 
by her recent treaties with the Congo Independent State and Italy, 
has embarked upon a most venturesome policy, which is likely to 
raise questions of serious international significance. That our posi- 
tion in Africa and our responsibilities as an Imperial Power may 
occasionally demand heroic measures, I am ready to admit. Had we 
abandoned Uganda, our position in Egypt, and all that that position 
implies, would have been undermined. So long as we struggle with 
France for mastery in the Mediterranean we must, in fact, be pre- 
pared to accept heavy responsibilities. 

Now, what are these responsibilities, and in how far have they 
been tacitly accepted by the British Foreign Office ? 

A British Protectorate has been proclaimed over Uganda, and the 
Babr-el-Ghazal has been leased to the “ngo Independent State. 
That is the first step. The second step will be to consolidate British 
supremacy over the Upper Nile basin, and to secure it against in- 
vasion by the Mahdiists or other native enemies, and from encroach- 
ments on the part of European Powers having interests in East 
Africa and the Sudan. For the present we may put aside, as not 
being imminent, all question of native hostilities. Against Italy and 
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Germany we are protected by treaties. But what is the position of 
France ? 

M. Deloncle has been good enough to supply me with a copy of 
the documents which have been distributed among his fellow Depu- 
ties; and these I have carefully studied. The position taken up by 
France is therein clearly defined and supported by documentary 
evidence. It may be described as follows :— 

France holds a lien, or what are called pre-emptive rights, over 
the territories of the Congo Independent State. These rights were 
accorded to France in 1884,’ and subsequently confirmed, by the 
King of the Belgians in his personal capacity as sovereign of the 
Congo Independent State. They were given up by the King at a 
moment of personal irritation, it is said, against Great Britain, and 
at a time when it was thought that Belgium, as a neutral European 
State, might not hold colonies. But, owing to circumstances it is 
not necessary to recapitulate, King Leopold, in his will dated the 
2nd of August, 1889, ceded all his acquired rights over the Congo 
State to Belgium; and by a codicil dated the 21st of July, 1890, 
stipulated that the Congo State could not be alienated. In conse- 
quence of these testamentary dispositions, Belgium, on the 3rd of July, 
1890, undertook to advance a sum of twenty-five million francs, pay- 
able in ten years, on condition that, six months after the expiry of this 
period, Belgium should have the option of annexing the Congo State. 
France protests and has protested against these arrangements on the 
grounds of the neutrality of Belgium, guaranteed by the European 
Powers, and of the French rights of pre-emption aforesaid. But it 
must be remembered that the Congo State at no time received a 
quid pro quo for the former cession of pre-emptive rights, except 
the assertion of French benevolence—a simple ‘God bless you,’ 
which was very natural ; and that the relations between the King of 
the Belgians and the Congo State are purely personal, thus giving 
His Majesty entire freedom in his testamentary dispositions. There 
remains the question, whether the consent of all the Signatory 
Powers at the Berlin Conference of 1884-85, and not that of France 
alone, is necessary to give validity to any change in the constitution 
of the Congo State. Subsequent African Conferences have enlarged 
and extended the powers of the Congo State, which has quite grown 
out of its original constitution ; and it is therefore extremely difficult 
to determine its inherent rights. In fact, this is a matter for 
international ‘jurists to decide, and may necessitate another Congo 
Conference. 


France, moreover, protests against the Anglo-Congo Agreement 


% In adespatch addressed by M. Strauch, President of the International Association 
of the Congo at Brussels, on the 23rd of April, 1884, but withdrawn in favour of Belgium 
in a despatch addressed by M. Eetevelde, the Administrator-General, to the French 
Minister at Brussels, on the 22nd of April, 1887. 
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of the 12th of May, 1894, on the grounds of (a) her pre-emptive 
rights of 1884, which, as residuary legatee, involve the power of 
veto ; (b) the General Act of the Berlin Conference of 1884-85 (in 
particular, the clauses referring to the neutrality of the Congo State 
and its declared boundaries); (c) the treaty of 1831, which declared 
Belgium to be a perpetually neutral State ; and (d) Turkish firmans * 
and Egyptian rights in the basin of the Upper Nile. But Great 
Britain, as the tutelary Power in Egypt, has expressly reserved 
Egyptian rights in the Sudan, and herself reserves her own sovereign 
rights whenever these may be implemented under the various treaties 
which, rightly or wrongly, constitute the Upper Nile basin a British 
sphere of influence. By leasing the Bahr-el-Ghazal to King Leopold 
Great Britain, it is clear, does not cede any sovereign rights; and 
therefore the question in dispute is not one, or should not be one, 
between Great Britain and France—at least, on the grounds above 
stated—nor even between the Congo State and France alone: it isa 
question in which all the Signatory Powers of the Berlin Conference 
(1884-85) may rightly claim to have a voice. 

France, in contesting the validity of the Anglo-German Con- 
vention of 1890, exercises a veto to which she is not now entitled, 
as I shall endeavour to prove; and, as this constitutes her chief 
protest against Great Britain, it will be necessary to examine it 
carefully. It is true that France also protests against the 
establishment of British influence over the Territories in the Upper 
Nile basin on account of its infringing the acquired rights of Egypt— 
rights which, though ‘reserved’ by Egypt, have been practically 
and, in the case of Hat-el-Estiva (Emin’s province), even formally 
abandoned—and of violating the firmans of the Sultan of Turkey by 
which those Territories were declared inalienable. But, in this case 
also, France has no greater right than the other Powers who are 
consulted in the administration of Egypt, or who guarantee the 
integrity of Turkey, to lodge a protest against the extra-terri- 
torial action of the tutelary Power, Great Britain; in fact, France 
deliberately resigned her predominant position in Egypt when she 
permitted Great Britain to alone fight Egypt’s battles. The British 
campaigns in Egypt and the Sudan may or may not be held to 
entitle Great Britain to make the most of her equivocal posi- 
tion in Egypt and of her predominant position on the Upper Nile. 
No other Power can, at ieast, produce such title-deeds—valueless, in 
a purely legal sense, as these may be—and if strictly legal principles 
were applied to the political boundaries of Tropical Africa, very few 
would be found to stand the test. 

Article XXXIV. of the General Act of the Berlin Conference 
(1884-85) providés that :— 


* Dated the 13th of February, 1841, and the 14th of August, 1870; and the firman 
of investiture addressed to Abbas, the present Khedive. 
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The Power which in future takes possession of a territory on the coasts of the 
African continent situated outside its actual possession, or which, having none 
there, has first acquired them, and the Power which assumes a Protectorate, shall 
accompany either act by a notification addressed to the other Powers signatory 
to the present Act, so asto enable them to protest against the same if there exist 
any grounds for their doing so. 


I have italicised the essential passages having reference to the 
case in point. France protested against the Anglo-German Con- 
vention of 1890, on the ground of its violating (as it undoubtedly 
did) the stipulations of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1862, 
guaranteeing the independence of the Sultan of Zanzibar. This was 
the only clause in the Anglo-German Convention against which she 
was entitled to lodge a protest. The remaining clauses affected her 
as much as, but no more than, the other Signatory Powers of the 
Berlin Act; but against them she raised no protest: therefore she 
may be held as zpso facto having had no protest to lodge. The 
French protest against the Anglo-German Convention having been 
satisfied by the Anglo-French Agreement of the 5th of August, 1890, and 
withdrawn, surely it is not too much to say that, in accordance with 
the stipulations of the General Act, Article XXXIV., of the Berlin 
Conference, France became a.consenting party to it? I am _ not 
aware that, since the signature of the Anglo-French Agreement of 
1890, France has ventured to raise any protest with reference to the 
British occupation of Uganda. Certainly she made no protest at 
the time. Why should she now? There are French missionaries in 
Uganda, as thereare English missionariesin French African possessions 
(although, it is true, English missionaries were turned out of Algeria), 
but France has no vested rights in Uganda, nor in the contiguous 
territories, that are in the least affected by this Anglo-German Con- 
vention. To be strictly impartial, the high-handed action of France 
in seizing Algeria and Tunis may be held to disqualify her protest 
against the infringement of Turkish and Egyptian rights in the Sudan. 

It is clear, therefore, that, judged by precedents and the inter- 
national instruments regulating the annexation of territories in Africa, 
the French case against the intrusion of Great Britain into the basin 
of the Upper Nile must fall to the ground unless France can establish 
prior rights of sovereignty or occupation. 

It seems probable that, in order to avert such a contingency and 
to block the passage of France, the Anglo-Congo Agreement was 
negotiated by Lord Rosebery in May, 1894. Under no other 
conceivable circumstance, I think, could Lord Rosebery justify the 
apparent sacrifice of the rich Bahr-el-Ghazal province. The lease, 
which has since been cancelled, on the demand of Germany, of a 
narrow strip of unknown and unexplored territory connecting British 
East Africa with British Central Africa, by way of Lake Tanganyika, 
was of no great value, because, by the Anglo-German Convention of 

Vor, XXXVI—No. 209 
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1890 (Article VIII.),‘ it is specially understood that, in accordance with 
these provisions [exemption of dues within the Free Trade zone], the 
passage of goods of both Powers will be free from all hindrances and 
from all transit-dues between Lake Nyassa and the Congo State, 
between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, on Lake Tanganyika, and 
between that lake and the northern boundary of the two spheres.’ 
The small enclave of territory abutting on Lake Bangweolo is, there- 
fore, all that Great Britain gets in exchange for the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
And even that country Mr. Thomson and Mr. Sharpe had covered 
by prior British treaties, although these were relinquished by the 
Foreign Office on the demand of King Leopold. 

The Anglo-Congo Agreement also relinquishes to King Leopold a 
zone of territory between the 30th meridian and the Congo- 
Nile watershed, as also an enclave of territory south of the Luapula, 
to which the Congo State is in nowise entitled. I have observed no 
mention of these concessions, or apology for them, either in the Press 
or in Parliament. In short, I know of no African treaty which gives 
so much in exchange for so little. Not only that, but this stillborn 
Agreement has had the mischievous effect of raising serious inter- 
national jealousies, and of opening up questions which cannot at 
present be settled, even if ever they are likely to be settled without 
the aid of another African Conference. And to enter such a Confer- 
ence without clear views in regard to Egypt and the Sudan, though 
those subjects should be avoided, would be disastrous to Great Britain. 

The German protest against Article III. of the Anglo-Congo Agree- 
ment was based upon the ground that it infringed (a) the repeated 
declarations of neutrality by the Congo State, (b) the treaty between 
that State and Germany in 1884, (c) the General Act of 1885, and 
(d) the Anglo-German Convention of 1890. In principle, if not in 
fact, it did actually infringe stipulations in all those diplomatic instru- 
ments. It was therefore quite inexcusable that the British Foreign 
Office should have trespassed on the rights of a friendly Power and have 
overlooked her express reservations. That an amicable settlement 
was speedily reached is, however, no less than was to be expected 
from the circumstances of the case. Article IIT. of the Anglo-Congo 
Agreement has been rescinded; and it remains to be seen how Her 
Majesty’s Government can maintain the operative effect of the other 
clauses, The Agreement was concluded with the ostensible object: of 
securing the advantages under Article III. But the validity of the 
German protest having been recognised, Germany is now expected to 
withdraw her former objection to the erection of a British telegraph- 
line between Lakes Tanganyika and Albert Edward. 

In spite of this, the public should discredit that insane Jingo 
doctrine voiced by the ‘ Cape to Cairo’ war-cry. Who wants to go 
from the Cape to Cairo, a distance of 4,000 miles, either now or at 
any future time, except, it may be, bicyclists and professional 
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pedestrians? I have shown elsewhere that there need be no obstruc- 
tive commercial barriers between British East Africa and British 
Central Africa. It would be waste of space to further demolish so 
absurd a fiction in the pages of this Review, but I refer incredulous 
readers to the paper which I read before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh on ‘ The Comparative Value of African Lands,’ This paper 
was subsequently published (with an original map by myself) in vol. 
vii. of the Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

There is yet another protest to consider, that of Turkey; but 
even if it be seriously advanced, it is not one that need cause serious 
alarm (since Turkish protests are as inevitable as Christmas cards), 
unless, unhappily, it should raise the whole question of the position 
of Great Britain in Egypt to a stage beyond the present. Such a 
question as that can, I imagine, only be settled by a Conference and 
another sheaf of treaties. 

As matters stand, and in view of the fact that a Belgian 
expedition has, in defiance of British protests and of former diplomatic 
engagements ‘in the name of Almighty God,’ actually penetrated to 
Lado and acquired certain shadowy claims over other people’s 
territories ; in view also of the fact that the British flag has been 
hoisted at Wadelai by Major Owen, a representative of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; and, finally, because it is evident that Great Britain will 
be sufficiently occupied in Uganda to exonerate her from adventurous 
schemes in the Sudan that are not actually forced upon her—it is 
evident that, by putting in a ‘man in possession,’ even nominally, 
Great Britain asserts her claim over the Bahr-el-Ghazal and reserves 
her sovereign rights. 

I regard Lord Rosebery’s action, therefore, as a diplomatic move 
of great astuteness ; although it must be evident to him that it is 
quite beyond the power of the Congo State to set up and maintain 
any effective form of administration in the countries it has thus 
rashly ‘occupied.’ Ifthe State fail to do this, or if it fail to establish 
its claim, as against France, to the Congo territories north of 4° N. 
lat., the position will become more serious, especially as France is 
creeping in the direction of Darfur. The Congo Independent State 
has been greatly indulged by the European Powers, and has occasion- 
ally taken undue advantage of these indulgences. Although some 
excellent work has been accomplished on the Congo, the State, instead 
of doing its utmost to develop the resources of its already enormous 
possessions, has wasted its strength and its limited funds by embarking 
on adventurous and scarcely legitimate schemes of conquest. It has 
not fulfilled its pledges to Europe, and has entirely altered its constitu- 
tion and character. Its financial difficulties, too, are becoming serious ; 
‘its resources diminish as its expenses increase’; heavy deficits® 

5 For 1894 the estimated expenditure is 270,000/.; the estimated receipts cannot be 
brought up to 80,0002. (exclusive of the subsidies from the King and from Belgium) ; 
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are inevitable; and the Congo railway, from which so much was 
expected, is not only unfinished, but is likely to cost, if ever it is 
finished, at least two and a quarter times the original estimated 
expenditure. Under these circumstances the prospects of the Congo 
State, in spite of the munificence of its Sovereign, are not very 
encouraging to Belgium, the residuary legatee, who may very possibly 
refuse the responsibility of annexation: in which case France may 
with good luck be able to establish her claim to pre-emptive rights 
in the basin of the Congo, thereby entirely changing the situation. 
But such a claim is, under any circumstances, one which, I maintain, 
can only be rendered valid by the formal concurrence of the Signa- 
tory Powers of the Berlin Conference (1884-85). 


I have now completed my survey of some of the outstanding obli- 
gations and responsibilities which Great Britain has accepted by pro- 
claiming a Protectorate over Uganda and by negotiating the recent 
treaties with the Congo State and Italy.’ They are sufficiently 
daunting, even to an Imperialist like myself. 

We thus see that by the Anglo-Congo Treaty, out of which 
Great Britain gets absolutely nothing but relinquishes much, France 
has been roused to a pitch of indignation which, if it does not 
upset the Treaty itself, at least may cause serious obstructions at 
@ moment when unanimity between the Powers is of the utmost 
importance. The doubtful issues in Morocco may or may not be 
safely met by the European concert; but an equilibrium that can be 
easily disturbed by the fanaticism and unrest of a Mohammedan 
populace is not one to view with equanimity. 

Those who follow events in Africa are liable to be convinced that 
the British policy of making concessions to any Power capable of 
knowing its own mind, and of enforcing its decisions by the muttered 
threat of hostilities, must in the end lead to disastrous consequences. 
In the absence of any settled policy in Africa, Great Britain, by 
making these repeated concessions, will end by eventually jeopardis- 
ing her position for effective action. That position is either worth 
maintaining, at all reasonable cost, or it should be frankly abandoned ; 


and a deficit is consequently anticipated to amount to 190,000/., though this may be 
reduced (on paper) to 70,0002. The estimate for the defensive forces of the State 
during 1894 is 150,000/. ; in 1892 this charge was only 40,0002. 

* Moreover, it is anticipated that the annual expenditure for maintenance will 
exceed the receipts by at least 12,0007. when the railway is in working order. 

* France also contests the Anglo-Italian Treaty, or Protocol, of the 5th of May, 
1894; but as this is somewhat of a side issue, I have not referred to it in 
the body of this paper. On examination it will be found, I think, that the Anglo- 
Italian arrangement does make provision for ‘the independence of Harar,’ upon which 
the French protest is chiefly based, so far as the British boundary itself is con- 
cerned. France must therefore fight out this question with Italy. She was entitled 
to raise a protest, under Article 1V. of the Anglo-French Convention of the 8th of 
February, 1888, but the protest should be lodged against Italy, not Great Britain. 
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it is obvious folly to secure it up toa certain point, at great sacrifice, 
and then to relinquish it. I have shown, I think conclusively, that 
the position of Great Britain in Egypt, in Uganda, and in the Sudan 
cannot be detached from her Imperial policy in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere. What that policy costs we know; what it may 
ultimately cost we can vaguely guess from recent events in Africa, 
It is a policy of conquest and adventure, and can have no end but 
that which the arbitrament of war awards it. Indeed, I have no 
hesitation in stating that, to uphold that policy, Her Majesty’s 
Government, if at all logical in their methods, and therefore deserving 
of the confidence of this country, must be prepared, not only to meet 
all the responsibilities of the Eastern Question, but also to keep 
France or any other European Power out of Egypt, Tripoli, Morocco, 
and the entire Nile Valley. Whether this can be done without Great 
Britain openly joining the Triple Alliance is a very questionable point, 
on which I have grave doubts. On the other hand, if she were to 
join the Triple Alliance, and thus involve herself irremediably in the 
rivalries on the continent of Europe, I fear there would be an end to 
all prospects of ‘ Imperial federation.’ The self-governing colonies 
of the British Empire would very naturally hesitate to accept these 
added responsibilities, in which they could not fail to become deeply 
involved. 

I have thus shown myself quite prepared to admit the reasons, as 
reasons, which support a comprehensive and adventurous policy in 
North and East Africa. But if I were asked, is it worth it ? I should 
feel embarrassed to know what answer to return. The conviction is 
being forced upon me, as it is upon many others, though Imperialists, 
that the whole of our foreign policy may be impugned for the 
never-ceasing and ever-growing responsibilities which its maintenance 
engenders, whilst equally effective and much less costly and adven- 
turous means might be found in a reversal or modification of the 
main maxims that hitherto have supported it. 


A. Sitva WHITE. 
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DELUSIONS ABOUT TROPICAL 
CULTIVATION 


THE uncultivated regions of the tropical world afford a wide field for 
the indulgence of imagination. Though the soil is probably not 
more fertile on the average than that of temperate climates, the 
greater rainfall and more powerful sun produce a comparative wealth, 
brilliancy, and rapidity of vegetation which make a vivid impression 
upon eyes accustomed to a less prolific nature, and commonly lead 
to transports of enthusiastic prophecy. Whenever there is a question 
of taking possession of a new tropical country—whether it is Fiji, 
Borneo, Madagascar, or Central Africa—we are presented with the 
same picture of a not too far distant future, when the vast tracts 
hitherto subordinate to an unaided Nature shall have been brought 
under the dominion of Man. The luxuriance of the virgin forest, 
with its flowering trees and its profusion of tangled lianes, so dear to 
the zsthetic sense of a Charles Kingsley, appeals to the colonising 
enthusiast chiefly as indicating possibilities of its succession by equal 
Juxuriance of human plantations; and that which with a certain 
contempt he calls ‘bush,’ or ‘jungle,’ or ‘scrub,’ is seen in his 
mind’s eye replaced by vast fields of sugar, cotton, rice, and bananas. 
Now it is, no doubt, within the bounds of possibility that each of 
these forecasts may be realised some day ; but, while each enthusiast 
regards that day as ‘ within the region of practical politics’ for the 
country in which he is specially interested, that which they all ignore 
entirely, and what the rest of the world is apt to forget, is how 
extremely distant must be that day for all but a comparatively 
infinitesimal portion of the total of ‘ uncultivation,’ and that, as a 
matter of fact, the very profusion of growth which so excites admira- 
tion is destined, for the most part, to defeat the aspirations based 
upon it. Early in the century, Humboldt, struck with the luxuriance 
of a Guianian banana grove, calculated that it produced, I think, 
twentyfold more human food to the acre than a wheatfield—an esti- 
mate which, if correctly stated, I have reason to believe under the 
mark. Though no other cultivated vegetable rivals this in the bulk 
or weight of produce used for consumption, yet, relatively to their 
extent, human requirements are supplied from a similarly small 
space by most other tropical products; and, in any case, all that is 
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required of such products by the non-tropical world is provided from 
an area which is, comparatively speaking, an extremely narrow one, 
and the extension of which is not likely to be much greater than the 
increase of population. Indeed, there is no warrant for supposing 
that the increase of the one will be any greater than that of the 
other; for even if the human capacity for consumption should 
increase, it is even more likely that there will be an improvement of 
scientific knowledge by which a given portion of surface will be made 
to produce more with less labour. Allowing, however, for an advance 
of the area of cultivation at a much greater rate than this, even a 
lion’s share of it, such as each enthusiast expects for his own country, 
would not within any reasonable period bear more than a very in- 
significant proportion to any of the larger areas of the uncultivated 
tropics, such as those of Africa, Australia, and Brazil. There is, 
moreover, strong ground for believing that none of these countries 
will obtain even this advantage, and that while there will be a lion’s 
share, it will fall elsewhere, the rest of the world having to be content 
with a very insignificant residue. 

Had this view been generally recognised as correct, it is probable 
that there would have been a much less keen contest among Euro- 
pean nations for the possession of Tropical Africa—a possession which 
(for reasons which may incidentally appear in the course of this 
paper) will, in my opinion, give no adequate return for its cost in 
lives and money; and it is even more probable that there would 
never have been undertaken many of the planting and other enter- 
prises connected with the tropics which have proved unprofitable or 
disastrous. A delusion which has already caused much loss; and 
is likely to cause much more that is now unavoidable, ought to be 
fully exposed as such; and, though I cannot hope to do this with 
any approach to completeness (especially as I am writing where it is 
impracticable to obtain many of the necessary references and statistics), 
I propose to offer some considerations assisting towards that object, 
which may, I trust, lead to the full elucidation of the subject by 
others more competent and in a better position to deal with it. 

I have been induced to take this course principally by the perusal 
of a paper entitled ‘The Australian Outlook,’ which was read lately 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, and received very favourable 
notice from a leading article of the Times specially devoted to it, as 
well as from other newspapers. Miss Shaw, the authoress of the 
paper in question, has by her writings frequently won my admiration 
for the copiousness of her knowledge of Colonial questions, and the 
ability and strong commonsense which she brings to their discus- 
sion. This particular paper also, as evidently appears from the long 
extracts published, was a powerful and eloquent one, and, no doubt, 
as a whole, especially in respect of Temperate Australia, very fully 
deserved the unanimous applause which was accorded to it. Though 
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I am very loth, therefore, to strike a discordant note, it is, in fact, 
because the paper was so admirable, and the applause awarded to it 
by a representative Colonial audience was apparently so unqualified, 
that I deem it necessary to call attention to its altogether too 
sanguine anticipation of the future of tropical Australia. Roseate 
views of this kind no doubt assist their own realisation by stimu- 
lating energy and promoting enterprise, and are thus valuable when 
they make any approximation to probability; but, on the other 
hand, they can be hardly otherwise than mischievous and fraught 
with abundant danger to the innocent outsider when this necessary 
condition is absent. And this especially when such views are so 
ably expressed as to be specially noticed by the leading press, and 
when they have apparently received the approval of an audience of 
experts. 

In the forefront of the extracts from this paper, as published in 
the Times, is a paragraph headed ‘The Two Australias,’ which term 
is explained to mean Temperate Australia and Tropical Australia. 
It is pointed out that ‘ the life, the commerce, the labour, and con- 
sequently the politics’ of the one will be widely different from those 
of the other; that the tendency of the tropical division, with ‘a 
large servile population’ of coloured labourers controlled by a 
relatively small body of white masters, is likely to be towards 
aristocracy, in contrast with the Southern tendency towards 
democracy; and the opinion is then expressed with regard to 
Tropical Australia ‘ that, if it be allowed to develop itself in accordance 
with its requirements and situation, there are scarcely any limits 
which could be safely assigned to the addition which it may make to 
the wealth of the world,’ and, further, that, in view of such a develop- 
ment, each division of the Continent is likely to ‘ profoundly modify ’ 
the other. 

If such a development of Tropical Australia should ever take place, 
it almost goes without saying that it will be of the nature indicated. 
The coast-lands, which are principally in point, are, I believe, for 
the most part little above the level of the sea, and it is contrary to 
all experience that they can be permanently cultivated by the white 
man. Indeed, pace Mr. Stanley and other Uganda enthusiasts, I have 
grave doubts whether any tropical country can become a prosperous 
white man’s colony—I mean a colony where white men are labourers 
as well as employers, and are able to rear a healthy progeny, inclined 
to and physically capable of work with the hands, such as were in the 
past the Colonies of Massachusetts and New York, and such as are now 
those of Canada and Temperate Australia. For my own somewhat 
varied experience, and what I have read of the experience of others, 
have caused me to believe that there is something in tropical latitude 
which, independently of temperature or elevation, operates against 
both the ‘ physique ’ and the ‘ morale’ of the white man ; and that, 
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apart from this, the mere presence in large numbers of an inferior 
race causes manual labour to be regarded as a degradation, and thus 
affects, if it does not preclude, the energy which is so absolutely 
necessary to the pioneers of new countries. Africans, unlike many 
other coloured peoples, have proved themselves prolific and ‘ irrepres- 
sible’ in the presence of the white man, even in the temperate climate 
of North America, where the conditions might be supposed to be 
comparatively unfavourable to them; and it is morally certain that in 
Tropical Africa, under civilised government, they will multiply rapidly 
and ever make their presence felt, so as to render a colony of the 
kind indicated altogether impossible. 

But whatever may be the case with respect to the elevated plateaux 
of Central Africa, there can now, I imagine, be no such question with 
regard to Northern Australia. It is true that in his memorandum 
addressed to the people of Queensland, dated February 1892, Sir 
Samuel Griffith, then Premier of the Colony (and one of the ablest 
of many able Australian statesmen) expresses his dissent from the 
opinion that tropical agriculture cannot be performed by white men. 
He, however, expressly recognises that the presence in large numbers 
of coloured labourers ‘ led to field labour in tropical agriculture being 
looked down upon as degrading and unworthy of the white race ;’ 
and as his paper was written for the purpose of justifying the resump- 
tion of Polynesian immigration (in promoting the abandonment of 
which he himself had taken a leading part) because it was necessary 
for the maintenance of the sugar industry, it is clear that his theory, 
even if it be correct, has little or no practical value. In any case, the 
fact that this immigration was resumed and still continues .is a 
practical admission on the part of the people of Queensland that 
the Colony has not, as was at one time supposed, any peculi- 
arity of climate or circumstances which renders it an exception 
from the ordinary rule in respect of tropical colonisation by white 
men. 

A ‘white’ colony being thus out of the question for Tropical 
Australia, and as there is not the smallest probability of its being 
settled for agricultural purposes, by coloured races coming of their 
own accord, or that they would be permitted to do so if they would, 
the only alternative is a colony such as Miss Shaw describes, supported 
by introduced ‘servile labour,’ the white men being exclusively in 
the position of masters or supervisors. Such a community, or rather 
the governing portion of it, would doubtless have aristocratic ten- 
dencies ; and given a sufficient development to realise the brilliant 
picture of extended cultivation which Miss Shaw has imagined I 
do not question that it might have a considerable effect upon the 
democracy of the South. Such a development, however, I regard 
as both (1) economically and (2) politically impossible, meaning 
by (2) that the extent of the coloured immigration required for 
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such a development, even if otherwise practicable, would not be per- 
mitted by the democracy of Temperate Australia. 

First as to the economical question. In order to appreciate this, 
it is necessary to consider for a moment the present condition of the 
country. 

The tropical portion of Australia occupies somewhat more than a 
third of the continent, and contains an area exceeding 1,000,000 
square miles, or 640,000,000 acres. In this vast territory, cultivation 
is almost entirely confined to the tropical district of Queensland, and 
was at the date of the last statistics (1892), of an extent of only 
44,932 acres, Of this area considerably more than two-thirds (30,604 
acres) was in sugar-cane; the rest of the cultivation, with the ex- 
ception of some 3,000 acres of bananas and other fruits, being for 
the most part of produce such as is never exported from the tropics, 
and evidently for the supply of local consumption. As regards popu- 
lation, there are some 10,000 Polynesians, 9,000 Chinese, and 2,000 
of other Asiatic races in Queensland; but much more than half of 
these are in the southern, or extra-tropical district, or are engaged in 
mining or other non-agricultural pursuits ; so that for the raising of 
produce in the tropical district there are available some 10,000 
labourers at the most. 

It is therefore evident that for the least possible development 
such as would realise Miss Shaw’s outlook, and have the effect on 
the South anticipated by her, there will be required an enormous 
importation of coloured labourers. Now all countries which import 
such labourers, even those which, unlike Australia, are able to draw 
upon the huge population of China, have great difficulty in fulfilling 
their requirements at a sufficiently low cost in passage money and 
wages to render the importation remunerative. Even British Guiana, 
which produces a quality of sugar obtaining a specially high price in 
the market, and which can thus afford wages to imported labour at 
least as high as any other country, finds it difficult to fully supply 
its demands in the Eastern labour-markets, except in years of scarcity; 
and yet all these importing countries, while they are at a disadvantage 
as compared with those which have all their labour on the spot, have 
at the same time an advantage over Australia in possessing a certain 
amount of local labour. For coloured labourers can only be induced 
to leave their homes on the promise of being paid a minimum rate of 
wages continuously through the whole period of their contract ; while 
local labour need only be employed and paid when there is special 
pressure of work. The advantage of ‘local’ over contract labour is, 
however, less in the case of sugar than in that of most other articles 
of tropical produce, because the quantity of work required for its 
cultivation and manufacture is comparatively even throughout the 
year; and this is probably one of several reasons why sugar cultiva- 
tion so much preponderates over all other forms of agriculture in 
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Northern Australia. But even in the case of sugar, there are 
times when the work required is not so heavy as at others, and 
when therefore the absence of necessity to pay the full staff that is 
occasionally required effects a great saving, and enables the payment 
of higher wages to those working continuously. The question 
thus arises whether, to set against the absence of ‘local’ labour, 
there is any more than compensating advantage which would 
enable greater inducements to be offered to immigrants by Tropical 
Australia than by other competing countries, so as to obtain for 
it a specially large share of the labourers open to recruitment. 
Judging from the Queensland returns of the different kinds of produce 
per acre, I should say that in soil and climate there was no such 
superiority. ‘The yield of sugar per acre (one and a half ton), though 
a fair one, is fully equalled by some other countries; and the dry 
winds of the continent, which if not too prolonged would not be a 
disadvantage to sugar, would be actually injurious to other kinds of 
cultivation, such as those of rice, cocoanuts, coffee, tea, and tobacco ; 
this being perhaps one of the reasons why none of these articles are 
produced except to a very small extent ; while the same cause prob- 
ably accounts for the exceeding precariousness of the banana crop, 
to which reference will be made presently. Apart from soil and 
climate, the only advantage which Australia could have over some of 
the competing countries would be a larger local and protected market. 
If the democracy of a federated Australia should prove willing to 
purchase its requirements in tropical produce at a price much higher 
than necessary for the benefit of a planter-aristocracy, the protected 
market thus afforded would be sufficiently large to give a substantial 
advantage. But, for reasons given below, even the large consumption 
thus exclusively supplied would support an extension of cultivation 
only up to a point immeasurably short of the predicted development ; 
and the advantage would cease almost entirely when that point had 
been reached. For the above reason it seems doubtful whether for 
any large supply of immigrants Australia would be able to compete 
with some other countries even on equal terms. 

Supposing, however, that it can offer inducements equal to any, 
another question then arises as to where the number of labourers can 
be obtained which would be the minimum required for a develop- 
ment of the kind contemplated. At the present moment, though 
experimental importations have taken place from Java and Japan, 
practically the whole supply of coloured labourers obtained by 
Tropical Australia comes from the Pacific Islands. The wages re- 
quired for these people are very low, and it is owing largely to that 
cause that the country has reached its present production. But this 
source of supply is an extremely limited one. In a paper prepared 
by me, as High Commissioner of the Western Pacific, for the 
Australasian Convention of 1883 (the principal arguments of which 
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being very similar to those of this article had a very practical effect 
on that assembly with reference to the Pacific Islands) I pointed out 
that various causes, of which the labour traffic was a potent one, were 
rapidly depopulating Polynesia. For this reason, among others, I 
then deplored, and still deplore, the existence of this traffic, because 
to set against the exceedingly temporary advantage derived from it 
by the importing countries, there is the fact that the islands thus 
rendered vacant by the destruction of the native races cannot, like 
North America and Australia, be peopled by Europeans, and will 
have to remain uninhabited until that indefinitely distant period 
when other coloured races come or are brought thither from some 
other part of the world. Despite, however, all that can be said 
against it, the traffic has been renewed in Queensland, and is likely 
to continue so long as the people are to be obtained. But unless 
conditions have greatly changed in the ten years since I left the 
Pacific, that cannot be very long. Possibly, if the present rate of im- 
portation into Queensland (under 2500 per annum) is not exceeded, 
the supply may, though I much doubt it, last twenty-five years. But 
by the end of that time, or before then if any larger importation be 
attempted, it will have become completely exhausted. The only other 
sources from which coloured labourers can now be obtained, or are likely 
in the future to be obtained, are the densely populated countries of the 
Eastern Hemisphere—India, China, Japan, and Java. Of these China 
must be left out of account, owing to the recent prohibitive laws, which, 
for reasons to be indicated in connection with the political difficulty, 
are very unlikely to be repealed. Japanese also must probably be 
excluded from calculation ; for all previous experience goes to show, 
even that in respect of Northern Chinese, that the inhabitants of 
temperate climates have an enormous death-rate on tropical planta- 
tions, and that therefore, humanity apart, their importation thither 
for contract labour is economically unprofitable. As regards Java, 
the rapid increase of population may render it possible to obtain re- 
eruits there; but the direct interest of the Dutch Government in 
cultivation would probably preclude any large emigration such as 
would raise the wages of labour, while the great area of the Dutch 
East Indies which is still uncultivated would support a population 
immeasurably larger than the present one. As regards India, the 
Government there has never yet been persuaded to permit recruiting 
for Australia. Supposing, however, their objections overcome, and 
Australia left free to carry away all the people who could be induced 
to go there, the difficulty of obtaining any large sapply would still 
be extremely great, if not insuperable. Even if the total number of 
labourers (under 20,000 per annum) which are now obtained with 
much difficulty by all the competing countries were to be doubled or 
trebled and monopolised by Australia, the development created by 
them would not, as we shall see, for centuries to come reach the 
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desired point, and indeed would never reach it in the absence of 
natural increase, which, owing to the political difficulty hereunder 
described, will probably have to be left out of account. 

But even if all these difficulties should in some unforeseen 
manner be overcome, and Australia should be able to obtain 
labourers in practically unlimited numbers, there would still remain 
the greater difficulty, which consideration will quickly show to be 
insuperable, of selling at a remunerative price the enormous quanti- 
ties of produce which would be necessarily involved in the con- 
templated development. 

In order to appreciate this and other economical difficulties, let 
us suppose cultivation extended over 6,000,000 acres, or less than 
:}oth part of the total area of Tropical Australia. 

And let us in the first place consider of what this supposed 
extent of cultivation would be most likely to consist. We have seen 
that at present in Queensland, the on!y part of Tropical Australia 
where there is any agriculture of appreciable extent, the area of land 
in sugar-cane is twice that of other cultivation. As it is now more 
than twenty years since the commencement of tropical agriculture 
there, it is probable that Australian enterprise and energy have by 
this time made considerable progress towards the discovery of what 
kinds of tropical produce and what proportion of each kind hold out 
the best prospects of profit in cultivation. But, besides this, there are 
other and stronger reasons, which will be indicated in connection 
with the particular products, why the above proportion is not likely 
to be disturbed by the increase of other cultivation relatively to that 
of sugar. Indeed in view of the declining production of maize and 
bananas, which occupy areas in extent second only to that of sugar, 
indications would seem to point rather in the other direction. Let 
us suppose, however, that the proportion remains the same; in which 
case 4,000,000 acres of the above area would be in cane and 2,000,000 
in other cultivation. According to the present yield in Queensland 
(one and a half ton to the acre) which the progress of science will pro- 
bably increase, the above area of cane would produce 6,000,000 tons 
of sugar, this quantity being considerably more than double the whole 
of the cane-sugar consumed by the civilised world (2,805,733 tons 
per annum according to the returns of 1887), of which, moreover, 
139,168 tons came from temperate climates (Louisiana and Egypt). 
It thus appears that when the above point of development has been 
reached, the consumption of cane-sugar will have more than doubled 
even if, the production of the rest of the world being extinguished, 
Australia were monopolising the whole supply, and more than trebled 
if merely the increase of consumption were supplied from Australia, 
production elsewhere having remained stationary. Even if very large 
allowance be made for possible eventualities, the above consideration 
would seem to defer the supposed development to an extremely 
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distant date; and there are also others, to be adverted to presently, 
which appear to indicate an even more indefinitely prolonged post- 
ponement. With a view, however, to estimate its effects, let us in 
the first place suppose that this development has actually taken 
place. Six.million acres would require at most 2,000,000 labourers. 
As with few exceptions white men do not remain in the tropics after 
they have attained competency, and are specially unlikely to do so in 
Australia, where they have a temperate climate on the same con- 
tinent within easy reach, the number of them as compared with the 
labourers will be very small. The proportion of white to coloured 
varies greatly in different tropical countries under European govern- 
ment, being one to 600 in Ceylon, and one to ten in Barbados. It 
is abnormally large in the latter case because of the survival in a 
degraded condition of many descendants of the white slaves imported 
thither two centuries ago. Apart from Australia (where the mines 
have attracted a large and continually shifting population of whites, 
while the great extent of pasture supports a considerable number of 
white shepherds) no other colony in the tropics has a proportion 
nearly so large as Barbados. In order, however, to be again on the 
safe side, let us suppose that the white population connected with 
agriculture should be double that high ratio, or 20 per cent., which 
for the above number of labourers would be 400,000, or less than 
one-eighth of the present white inhabitants of Temperate Australia. 
Considering that the mining and pastoral population, whatever it 
may be, is much more likely to be in sympathy with the demo- 
«racy of the South than with the aristocracy of the North, I regard 
the probability of the former being appreciably affected, not to speak 
of ‘ profoundly modified,’ by the latter as scarcely greater than that 
of the United States being affected by the future development of 
Labrador or Greenland. 

I have mentioned that there are still other economical difficulties 
than those already indicated in the way of the supposed development. 
In order to appreciate these, it will be useful to take a separate 
glance at the case of each of the leading tropical products, beginning 
with an article which is at least as important as any other. 

Cotton, though largely produced in the tropics, comes in far 
larger quantity from temperate climates. In 1891 the United States 
exported in quantity 2,907,359,000 lb., valued at $290,713,000 or 
nearly 60,000,000/., and Egypt exported a quantity of the value of 
about 9,000,000/. ; while the export of Tropical India was in quantity 
only 536,390,512 lb. valued at 12,743,6791., the contributions of 
the rest of the world being comparatively insignificant. During the 
civil war in North America, which caused a partial failure of the 
world’s cotton-supply, many attempts were made elsewhere to fill 
the void thus created in the market, and several tropical countries 
(within my own experience Fiji and Guiana) showed that they could 
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grow cotton equal to the finest sea-island of Carolina. But as soon 
as the war was over the United States quickly regained its former 
supremacy in production, with the result above indicated. As the 
available lands of the Southern States are still largely uncultivated, 
and the negro population, which supplies the necessary labour, is 
rapidly increasing, the advantage thus gained is likely to be main- 
tained, with the result that a large portion of any increase of the 
world’s consumption will be thence supplied. Failing the United 
States, there are large tracts still uncultivated in India, where labour 
is cheaper than in any other part of the world; and there is an im- 
measurably larger area of ‘uncultivation’ in Burmah, the Malay 
Peninsula, Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, and the other islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, to each of which countries Indian labour will either 
flow naturally, or be carried under the contract system at considerably 
less cost than to Australia; and several of which, moreover, have, or 
are likely to have, the advantage of Chinese labour, henceforward to 
be denied to Australia. Going farther afield, there are still unculti- 
vated all but an infinitesimal portion of Tropical South America, and 
by far the larger portion of the West Indies,' Fiji, and the Pacific 
Islands, which, though they are more distant than Australia from the 
Eastern labour-markets, have allto a greater or less extent the more 
than compensating advantage of local labour. In respect of every 
one of these countries we have heard at one time or another, probably 
with truth, of its great fertility, and its capability of growing suc- 
cessfully all kinds of tropical produce ; and it would thus seem that, 
all things considered, they between them leave but little opening for 
cotton cultivation to Tropical Australia. 

Sugar, which is of importance next to or equal with cotton, comes 
also largely from temperate climates. For of the 5,532,545 tons 
(beet as well as cane-sugar) which appear in the returns for 1887 as 
the total of the world’s supply, less than half came from the tropics. 
However, in the small agricultural development which has hitherto 
taken place in Northern Australia, the cultivation of the cane occupies, 
as we have seen, a large place. This industry has hitherto had not 
only the advantage of the low-waged Polynesian labour, which, for 
reasons given above, will not continue long, but also another which 


' The West Indies, which supply so large a proportion of the world’s tropical pro- 
duce, though they occupy so small a space on the map, might be supposed to be for 
the most part cultivated. But in fact they are so only to a very small extent, and 
thus afford an illustration of the narrowness of the area required for tropical cultiva- 
tion. For instance, the island of Trinidad exported in 1890 51,000 tons of cane- 
sugar, or more than one-fiftieth of the world’s supply produced in the tropics, and 
21,552,593 pounds of cacao, which I know to be a much larger part of the general 
total ; and yet of its area of 1,754 square miles, under 200 square miles are cultivated. 
Except two or three of the smallest islands, such as Barbados and Antigua, all the 
rest are equally or more uncultivated. Cuba, the largest, besides tobacco and other 
articles, exported in 1887 646,588 tons of cane-sugar, or more than one-fourth of the 
world’s tropical supply. 
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is likely to be equally ephemeral, viz. that of a protected market 
for a large portion of its produce. Of the 61,368 tons of sugar pro- 
duced in 1892, only 36,914 tons were exported ;.so that apparently 
24,454 tons were consumed on the spot; this consumption of the 
home product being encouraged by a duty on imported sugar of 5s. a 
ton for ‘raw,’ and 6s. 8d. a ton for refined. It is evident; however, 
that this advantage will be rapidly lost as increase of production out- 
strips increase of consumption, and would dwindle almost to vanishing 
point when the production became really large, or, say, equal to that 
of the comparatively small island of Cuba (646,588 tons). Hence 
the progress which has hitherto been made in sugar cultivation would 
be altogether misleading if it were regarded as a measure of the 
further development of the future: though this produce is always 
likely to retain its present relatively prominent position, not only 
for reasons previously indicated, but also because,-owing to the great 
outlay required for works and machinery, the cost of wages bears a 
less than ordinary proportion to the total cost. 

Of other articles of tropical produce there are a considerable 
number, unnecessary to be specified in detail, which, as specially 
requiring cheap labour, are rarely, if ever, grown for export elsewhere 
than in the cheap-labour countries of the East. If their cultivation 
should ever spread beyond such countries, the causes indicated in 
connection with cotton would probably carry it into places presenting 
much more favourable conditions than Australia. In this category 
the important articles rice, tea, and quinine may almost be included. 
For though the rice grown in the United States is protected both by 
duty and by comparative proximity to market, while it is of a quality 
which gives it a specially high intrinsic value, yet I observe from an 
article by Mr. Chauncey Depew in this Review of February last that 
the American planters are crying out for more protection against the 
rice of the East. And in furtherproof of the strength of the Eastern 
position as regards the production of this article is the fact that 
British Guiana and Trinidad, which have shown themselves able 
to grow rice equal to the finest of Carolina, and require very 
large quantities for the food of some 200,000 coolie immigrants, 
yet find it cheaper to import from the East than to cultivate on the 
spot. Thus in the years 1890-2 these two colonies imported between 
them 193,115,415 lb., or an average of 64,371,805 lb. per annum. 
Tea, again, though it has been successfully grown in various countries, 
has not, I believe, proved profitable elsewhere than in Ceylon, Java, 
Assam, China, and Japan, the cultivation in the last three countries 
being, moreover, almost entirely extra-tropical. In Fiji, where the 
climate and soil proved specially favourable, the evenly distributed 
rainfall producing more frequent ‘flushes’ of leaves even than in Ceylon, 
yet the want of sufficient local labour proved a fatal obstacle to success, 
Lastly, quinine, though coming originally from South America, is 
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now being cultivated almost exclusively in the East. That low-waged 
labour is specially necessary for it is. shown by the fact that, though 
the cinchona-tree grows and yields remarkably well in Ceylon, its 
cultivation is no longer profitable there (the export of quinine having 
fallen in value from 327,769/.in 1886 to 53,062/. in 1892), the cause 
probably being the reduction of the market price brought about by 
the still cheaper labour of India and Java. 

Of articles which are largely or principally grown elsewhere than 
in the East, those which deserve notice, viz. coffee, cacao, maize, 
bananas, cocoanuts, and tobacco, will all of them probably meet with 
other obstacles, besides the labour difficulty, to any large production 
in Tropical Australia. Coffee production was, up to a period still 
recent, becoming gradually monopolised by the East, when the 
destructive leaf-disease gave a renewed opportunity to other parts of 
the world. If this pest should not spread to the Western Hemisphere, 
any increase of production may be looked for there, or possibly in 
Africa ; but as in the East it has reached the more distant Fiji, it is 
not likely to be excluded from Australia, should cultivation on a 
large scale be attempted there. And to this article also, as to so 
many others, cheap ‘ local’ labour is almost a necessity, it being the 
want of this which, on the ddwnfall of slavery, put an end to the 
formerly flourishing plantations of Demerara and Surinam. In the 
cease of all the other articles last enumerated, there will probably be 
to a greater or less extent a climatic difficulty. And this especially in 
the case of cacao, which requires a combination of heat and 
moisture found only in very low latitudes. In the northern hemi- 
sphere its cultivation has never, I think, met with commercial 
success in a higher latitude than 14°, and as the Southern Hemi- 
sphere has a lower average temperature, it may be doubted whether 
the cacao-vine could be anywhere profitably cultivated in Australia, 
except perhaps in the extreme north of the York Peninsula. Maize, 
on the contrary, is much more productive in temperate climates (unless 
I have been misled by what I have seen in Illinois and Iowa on the 
one hand, and in various tropical countries on the other); and hence 
by far the larger quantity consumed beyond the countries of produc- 
tion does not come from the tropics. In 1892 less than one-tenth 
part of the total quantity produced in Queensland came from the 
tropical district ; and it may also be noted that between that year 
and 1891 the area occupied by maize in Queensland decreased by 
9,426 acres, and the produce by 744,362 bushels, showing apparently, 
as I should have expected, that this cultivation was not proving pro- 
fitable. Cocoanuts, though they give a profitable return to cultiva- 
tion only in the immediate neighbourhood of the sea, might yet be 
very largely cultivated along the immense coastline of Tropical 
Australia, if other conditions were favourable. The fact therefore 
that none of the various products of this palm appear in the Queens- 
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land Returns would seem toindicate a climatic difficulty in this case also. 
Possibly, however, the sole cause may be found in the fact that the 
great area which has been brought into cultivation in other countries 
(according to the Colonial Office List, 649,869 acres in Ceylon alone) 
has sometimes reduced the price of the produce below the remunera- 
tive point in countries affording much more favourable conditions for 
cultivation than Australia. Bananas, owing to the great productive- 
ness above referred to, are never likely to occupy any large area in 
Australia, even if all conditions are favourable. They can never be 
grown for export, because all temperate countries have nearer to 
them other tropical countries where the fruit can be produced under 
more favourable conditions, certainly as regards labour and probably 
as regards climate also. Indeed improvements in carriage and 
refrigeration are much more likely to increase the competition in 
Australia on the part of other countries than to enable Australia to 
compete in outside markets. And as regards Australian consumption, 
though it is probably larger per caput than in any other country, 
evenamonopoly of its'supply would require no large area of cultivation. 
At present some 4,000 acres in Queensland and a somewhat larger area 
in the Pacific Islands—certainly under 10,000 acres altogether—are 
all that are required for this purpose; so that with a population now 
increasing (according to the latest statistics) at a rate little exceeding 
2 per cent. per annum, 50,000 acres would be more than enough for 
a century to come. Ifthe Australian democracy should consent to a 
heavy import duty on one of its favourite luxuries, this area might 
be entirely in Australia ; if not, the supply will probably come from 
other countries even in a larger proportion than now. For the pro- 
duction in Queensland, never very large at the best, appears to be ex- 
ceedingly precarious, the return per acre varying in different years 
from 874 dozens in 1884, to 5,656 dozens in 1890, and falling again 
to 2,988 dozens in 1891. Probably owing to this cause in connection 
with the active competition of Fiji, the area of Queensland banana- 
cultivation diminished by 838 acres between the years 1891-2. Here 
again we have an indication of aclimatic difficulty—probably the hot 
winds from the desert—which has been noticed with reference to 
other products. Tobacco comes into civilised markets principally 
from temperate climates. The finer kinds which come from Cuba 
and a few other tropical countries occupy so small an aggregate area 
that the share of production obtainable by Australia would be in- 
significant even if all conditions were favourable. With regard to 
this point it may be noted that of the 318 acres of tobacco which was 
the total of Queensland in 1892 only thirteen acres were in the tropical 
district ; and the cultivation was moreover proving unprofitable, as 
the area of it was greater in 1891 by 472 acres. 

In connection with the observations preceding it, the above review 
of the different articles of produce seems to indicate that there is 
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nothing in the circumstances of any of them which points to any 
extensive cultivation in Australia within any near future, and that 
even as regards sugar, while it is likely to retain its present promi- 
nence, the development created by it cannot, relatively to the size of 
the country, be otherwise than very small indeed. 

I now come to the political difficulty above referred to, which 
will probably render still narrower the narrow limits imposed upon 
development by economical causes. There are two distinct forces 
existent in Australia, which together will almost certainly have this 
effect: (1) the strong jealousy of the all-powerful democracy in 
respect of the introduction of any labourers, and especially of coloured 
labourers, who, being willing to accept low wages, are the more likely 
to cause the reduction of their own; (2) the almost equally strong 
feeling on the part of the better educated class, which furnishes the 
statesmen and leading politicians, against the permission of any con- 
ditions which would reproduce in Australia the embarrassing questions 
of ‘ colour’ which are already making themselves severely felt in the 
United States, and which promise infinitely greater difficulty in the 
future—a feeling, in fact, in favour of a purely English race for 
Australia. Polynesian immigration is tolerated because the immi- 
grants return to their country after a short period of service. Sir 
Samuel Griffiths, in his apologetic defence of the measure for its 
resumption, expressly urges this ground for preferring it to other 
coloured immigration, while he recognises the necessity of regulations 
to prevent the immigrants from competing with whites in other oc- 
cupations than agricultural labour. Such regulations may sufficiently 
well serve their purpose, while the number of the coloured population 
is as insignificant as at present ; but it is impossible to conceive that 
they would remain practically effective when the number became 
large; and especially when it had increased a hundredfold. Even 
now, I observe, from complaints in the reports of the Queensland 
Immigration Department, that Polynesians are in the habit of 
straying across the border into New South Wales. It may be taken 
for granted therefore that, as the number of immigrants increases, the 
number of these stragglers will increase also, as the difficulty of 
restraining them will be all the greater. In this and many other 
ways any large coloured immigration would almost certainly affect 
the wages of white labour ; and when this was once felt, the democracy 
would rise in its might and put an end to coloured immigration 
altogether, as it has already at different times put an end to the impor- 
tation of convicts and Chinese. But whether this complete termina- 
tion of coloured immigration should occur or not, no one who knows 
Australia would regard it as otherwise than certain that all such 
immigration will be jealously watched with a view to prevent the 
permanent settlement of the immigrants in the country. In all 
probability when the scale of immigration makes any considerable 
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increase of magnitude, the immigrants will be forced to return to 
their country after the conclusion of their period of contract service, 
which in the case of Indians is usually five years. Under these 
circumstances the coloured population of Australia would never be 
larger than the importations of that period, minus such number as 
may have died in the country. And even without such a regulation 
Indian immigration, if left to its ordinary course, would not produce 
any greatly better results. For natural increase (which is in any 
case small, owing to the small number of women who can be induced 
to emigrate) would be confined to the very few who would elect to 
remain in the country and to abandon their right to return passage. 
Owing to this cause it would take a long time before the population 
became greater than the importations of ten years; and in order to 
reach the point of development above hypothetically indicated there 
would be required for many successive years an importation of about 
200,000 people per annum. It is needless to say that things must 
greatly change in India to render such a scale of recruiting possible, 
even if Australian conditions were such as to permit it. 

As the result of the above considerations, it may, I think, be conclu- 
ded that the development of Northern Australia must be an extremely 
gradual one. Considering all the obstacles in the way, I question 
whether at the end of the next generation the area of cultivation 
will have much more than doubled; and in no conceivable circum- 
stances can it for many generations to come occupy more than a 
very insignificant fraction of the whole country. And after all I 
cannot say that the continuance in its natural condition of the wide 
expanse of Tropical Australia seems particularly deplorable. The 
race which has achieved present conditions in the short time which 
has elapsed since New Holland was first utilised for settlement 
(though not only men and women, but every animal and vegetable 
consumed or used by civilised man has had to be brought from the other 
end of the world) will for ages to come find in the temperate division 
of the continent abundant scope for its wonderful energy. As it is 
already beginning to utilise the desert, it may one day convert the 
whole of the southern portion of it into a vast garden of cultivation, 
and by this means open up an unlimited field for expansion. This 
is a prospect which can, I think, be contemplated with far more 
satisfaction than that anticipated for Northern Australia, inasmuch as 
it would have been the work of free men. 

Though Miss Shaw, in a perorative passage says, ‘ Australia has 
already given us a democracy which is good. It is within the pos- 
sibilities of the future that she may yet give us an aristocracy which 
is better,’ I confess myself unable to conceive that an Australian 
democracy, whatever its defects, would be less desirable than a quasi- 
aristocracy of planters, with its necessary complement of coloured 
serfs. For, with my somewhat large experience of what is involved 
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in communities where the coloured men are under the servitude of 
contract and the whites are merely in the position of supervisors, I 
cannot say that I should regard with pleasure the establishment of a 
new one on an enormous scale, in which the dominant race, owing 
to the power of its numbers, would be practically uncontrolled in the 
making and administration of its laws. To explain my reasons fully 
would require a long digression beyond the purpose of this paper; 
but I may give a sufficient notion of it from the following. Having 
been through the Southern States of America in 1859, with slavery 
at its full height ; having since then had practical experience of the 
contract system of coloured labour in four different. colonies ; having. 
learned what the laws respecting the latter may become unless 
watched and checked by a supreme authority, acting in the interest 
ef employed as well as employers; having seen what such laws have 
actually become when the vigilance of such authority has been 
temporarily relaxed ; having known, moreover, what under such a 
system may happen despite the best laws, and how these may be 
administered in the absence of a strong superintending control—I, 
after all this experience, have no hesitation in saying that at the 
cost of a huge community such .as that above described, I should 
regard yellow ricefields, waving palms, and teeming banana-groves 
as very dearly purchased, Considering, therefore, what is involved in 
it, I contemplate without regret the fading of the brilliant vision which 
has been offered for our admiration ; and I much prefer for Australia 
the anticipation of an unmixed English race, however democratic in 
tendency, even though that should mean the continuance in its 
natural condition of by far the greater part of its tropical territory. 

For those who believe that the world has been created exclusively 
for man, it is, no doubt, difficult to understand that any such large 
portion of it is to remain for an indefinite period untouched by the 
plough or spade. But those who have considered the infinite life of 
Nature, to which man has no apparent relation, especially those who 
in the tropical forest, where the foot of man has rarely or never 
trodden, have had brought home to their imaginations the thousands 
of generations of plants since the world was evolved out of chaos, 
and the millions of generations of insects which are born, multiply, 
and die in a day, find it hard to believe that all this can have been 
intended for the benefit of one item of the creation, however 
important, and will as readily, and without more sadness, contem- 
plate that that which has been unused by man for ages past will 
remain so for an equally prolonged period of the future. 

Possibly, however, the all-for-man theory may in the end seem 
the correct one even in this case. It may be that in the progress of 
discovery, by water drawn from below the earth or attracted from 
above, even what is now the arid tropical desert may be made to 
support flocks and herds in number beyond comparison with those 
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now in the country : it may be that the gradual awakening of China 
from its long sleep may one day reach a point where the world will 
have to count with the power, now for the most part latent, of its 
400,000,000 of men, and will be unable to prevent their overflow 
upon the vacant regions of the earth, that (absit omen /) of Tropical 
Australia included; it may be that in the course of time there will 
be evolved, by the survival of the fittest, a purely English race, which, 
having (as perhaps have the Southern Chinese) * overcome an original 
incapacity to withstand the tropical sun, will spread over the wastes 
of Northern Australia, and increase and multiply, and replenish the 
earth and subdue it : or, again, it may be that the inclination of the 
plane of the ecliptic, or a change, however produced, similar to the 
many which have already occurred on this planet, will render tempe- 
rate the now torrid climate, and thus enable the white race, without 
any such radical modification in its constitution, to occupy a country 
now unsuited to it. Such speculations, however, concern a some- 
what too distant future to have other than academic interest, and 
are beyond the question now under consideration. My present pur- 
pose will have been sufficiently served if, despite doubtless some 
errors, I have assisted, in however small a degree, towards the de- 
struction of a too common delusion, and to show what I believe to be 
the truth, that anything beyond a very infinitesimal development of 


Northern Australia, and indeed with scarcely less certainty of other 
great areas of ‘ uncultivation ’ in the tropics, is for many generations 
to come in a very high degree improbable. 


G. WILLIAM Des Vaeux. 


? Apart from Tartars, Hakkas, and other alien races, the Chinese throughout their 
Empire seem to have had the same origin ; and yet those of the North, unlike these 
of Kwang-tung and Kwang-si, seem as unadapted as Europeans to work in a torrid 
climate, and have had a terrible death-rate on tropical plantations. 





RELIGION IN FRIMARY SCHOOLS 


RECENT events and controversies have drawn much of public attention 
to the state of our public elementary schools, and especially to the 
provision made in them for religious instruction. The moment 
seems not inopportune for a dispassionate review of the progress 
which has been already made in this respect, and of the problems 
which yet remain to be solved. 

Our English system of primary education—if system it may be 
called—differs essentially from the systems in force in the European 
and American continents. It has not been fashioned as a whole by 
any statesman or philosopher, but has become what it is by the slow 
process of evolution, and by the teaching of experience. It is not, as 
in Lower Canada and in some of the German States, a denominational 
system, which, assuming that every citizen is either a Catholic or a 
Protestant, provides two kinds of religious instruction at the public 
charge. Nor is it, as in France or the States of the American Union, 
a purely secular system, which excludes theology in any form from 
the common school, and leaves the Churches to give supplementary 
teaching in their own schools, and at their own cost. It is the 
product of a long series of tentative efforts, concessions, and com- 
promises; and though lacking in uniformity and symmetry, like 
many other English institutions, has shown in the course of years a 
power of adapting itself to the changed circumstances, to the feelings 
and traditions, and to the religious opinions of the English people. 

This general statement is conspicuously illustrated in two ways : 
(1) in the recognition of voluntary and denominational schools as 
part of the public provision for instruction ; and (2) in the constitu- 
tion of those rate-aided schools which have been called into existence 
by the agency of School Boards. From 1839, when grants were first 
made by: the newly constituted Committee of Council on Education, 
down to the Act of 1870, all the work done by the Education Depart- 
ment was effected by way of ‘ grants in aid’ to local and voluntary 
bodies. The State established no schools, and took no steps to require 
that schools should be supplied where the provision was insufficient. It 
simply availed itself of voluntary agency ; confided to the hands of local 
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committees full control over the choice of teachers, the course of reli- 
gious and other instruction, and the general management ; and made 
liberal annual grants on the very easy conditions that the teacher 
should possess a proper qualification, and that the school should be 
open to inspection, and should conform to the regulations laid down in 
the Code. Since 1870, the further conditions exacted have been that 
two hours of unbroken secular instruction shall be given at each 
meeting of the school, and that parents may claim exemption from 
any religious instruction which they disapprove. 

The Board Schools which have been since established, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of 1870, are required to fulfil 
the same educational conditions. They receive annual grants on the 
same scale, determined partly by the numbers in attendance, and 
partly by the efficiency of the teaching, as shown by the official 
examination of the scholars. The Boardsare at liberty to make their 
own arrangements respecting religious instruction, subject only to this 
provision: ‘No religious catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination shall be taught in the 
school.’ This is the well-known ‘ Cowper-Temple clause.’ 

A system of public instruction such as this would necessarily 
appear to an Abbé Sieyés or to the framers of the Code Napoléon 
to be lacking in unity and logical coherence. But it has, at least, 
succeeded in placing within the reach of every child in the country 
an elementary school under public supervision, and conforming 
with more or less success to the regulations laid down by Parliament. 
And it has so far conciliated the various religious and philanthropic 
bodies which have concerned themselves with public education that 
not one of them holds aloof; all have accepted the conditions 
imposed by the State; all receive its aid, and are co-operating 
loyally with the Education Department in the fulfilment of a great 
public work. These results are worth attaining, even at the cost of 
some loss of symmetry and of theoretical perfection. 

The continued recognition of the voluntary schools, established 
to a large extent by religious bodies, as part of the national provision 
for elementary instruction is the chief and most characteristic 
feature of the English system. And in the course of a long life, of 
which more than half has been spent in close contact with schools 
and training colleges, I have learned to set a high value on the 
collaboration of the voluntary agencies with the State. Those 
agencies supply us with schools of different kinds, all alike in seeking 
to give sound elementary instruction, but differing materially in 
method, in organisation, and in many minor details of administra- 
tion. From an educational point of view this variety is of great im- 
portance, as it is most undesirable that all the schools of the country 
should be of one type. Moreover, the denominational schools enlist 
in the service of the State a large body of intelligent, philanthropic, 
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and religious persons who are often in close sympathetic relations 
to the children and their parents, and whose very effective aid would 
not be available under a system controlled altogether by Imperial or 
municipal officers. 

Yet, notwithstanding the zeal and effort by which since the 
passing of the Education Act voluntary schools have been established 
and maintained, so that the average attendance in those schools 
which stood at 1,152,389 in 1870 had risen to 2,300,377 in 1892, 
the number of scholars in the Board Schools shows a much more rapid 
rate of increase, and the last report of the Education Department 
states that the average attendance in those schools, which in 1874 
was 138,293, and in 1876 amounted to 328,071, had reached 
1,704,130 in the year 1893. Year by year the disproportion in the 
rate of increase between the two classes of schools becomes more 
marked ; and thus the character of the religious teaching in the Board 
Schools becomes more and more a matter of concern to that large 
portion of the English people who attach value to such teaching. 

There are now 2,392 School Boards in England and Wales. In 
the exercise of the discretion allowed under the Act, 91 of these Boards 
have determined to omit religion altogether from their scheme of school 
work : 70 of these Boards are in Wales and 21 in England, but they are 
without exception in comparatively obscure villages, with a very 
small population. In the schools of the rest, including all the boroughs 
and places of importance, the Bible is read and careful provision is 
made for religious teaching. Birmingham stands nearly alone among 
towns in requiring that the Scriptures shall be read without note or 
comment. But it may be said generally that the Board Schools 
concur in principle with the policy from the first adopted by the School 
Board for London. The regulations of that Board provide that ‘ the 
Bible shall be read, and there shall be given such explanations and 
such instruction therefrom in the principles of morality and religion 
as are suited to the capacities of children.’ The teachers are 
further instructed ‘to make the lessons as practical as possible, and 
not to give attention to unnecessary details.’ A syllabus has been 
drawn up making provision for regular progressive lessons, including 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, sacred biographies, the 
historical parts of the Bible, facts and lessons from the life of our Lord, 
the principal parables, and the learning by heart of passages incul- 
cating truthfulness, temperance, and obedience to parents. Regular 
examinations are held in these subjects periodically by the Board’s 
officers; and the Board has cordially accepted the offers of Mr. 
Francis Peek and of the Religious Tract Society to award prizes for 
Scripture knowledge. The prizes and certificates thus offered are 
much valued. At the last examination, the head-teachers were allowed 
to send up 10 per cent. of the scholars in the highest three standards 
for a special written examination in Scripture. Of 6,908 scholars thus 
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examined—boys and girls—1,027 obtained prizes and 2,231 were en- 
titled to certificates. A similar system of graduated instruction, of 
examinations and prizes exists for the pupil-teachers, and the reports 
of the examiners show that great attention is given by the teachers to 
this part of their duties. 

The outcome of these arrangements, which, mutatis mutandis, 
may be said to prevail generally and to be characteristic of the entire 
system, is that a successful effort is made in the Board Schools to 
bring up the children in the fear of God, with a reverence for His 
word, a considerable knowledge of the history and poetry of the Bible, 
‘and of its plainer moral lessons, and especially of the life and teach- 
ing of our Lord; but that it is no part of the duty of the teacher to 
give instruction in controversial theology, or to permit the school to 
serve as a propaganda for the tenets of any particular religious 
denomination. No one who knows the schools well can doubt that 
under these limitations religious and moral teaching of a very valuable 
kind is imparted in the schools, and that the influence of this 
instruction on the conduct and the character of the children, and 
on the religious life of the nation, has been profoundly felt. 

It may be thought by some that it is descending to a lower ground 
when we speak of the Biblical instruction as a great civilising power 
and as an elevating and refining influence on the intellectual life. But 
this aspect of the question ought not to be overlooked. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold was wont to insist on it with characteristic lucidity and energy. 
Literature, he always urged, was an essential factor in the cultivation 
of character and taste, and this is largely provided in higher schools 
by the study of the ancient classical writers. But for the mass of the 
people this kind of cultivation is only to be attained in one way : 


Only one literature there is—one great literature for which the people have had 
a preparation—the literature of the Bible. However far they may be from having 
a complete preparation for it, they have some, and it is the only great literature 
for which they have any. . . . If poetry, philosophy, and eloquence—if what we 
call in one word /etters—are a power, and a beneficent wonder-working power in 
education, through the Bible only have the people much chance of getting at 
poetry, philosophy, and eloquence. . . . Chords of power are touched by this 
instruction which no other part of the instruction in a popular school reaches, and 
chords various, not the single religious chord only. The Bible is for the child in an 
elementary school almost his only contact with poetry and philosophy. ... All 
who value the Bible may rest assured that thus to know and possess the Bible is 
the most certain way to extend the power and efficacy of the Bible.' 


And in expanding this view into more specific suggestion, he gives 
in one of his reports this counsel to school managers—counsel which 
has been virtually adopted now by School Boards throughout the 


country : 





? Preface to The Great Prophecy of Tsrael’s Restoration. A Bible Reading for 
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Let them make the main outlines of Bible history, and the getting by heart a 
selection of the finest Psalms, the most interesting passages from the historical 
and prophetical books of the Old Testament, and the chief parables, discourses and 
exhortations of the New, a part of the regular school-work. This could raise no 
jealousies, or if it still raises some, let a sacrifice be made of them for the sake of 
the end in view. Some will say that what we propose is but a small use to put 
the Bible to, yet it is that on which all higher use of the Bible is to be built, and 
its adoption is the only chance for saving the one elevating and inspiring element 
in the scanty instruction of our primary schools from being sacrificed to a politico- 
religious difficulty.” 

No practical difficulties have arisen in the interpretation or in the 
actual working out of the very simple and intelligible programme of 
the School Board. Of theoretical difficulties, indeed, much has been 
said on platforms and in pulpits, and by writers in religious newspapers, 
who cannot believe that any religious instruction can deserve the 
name which does not favour the interests of some particular sect or 
party. These theoretical difficulties, however, are virtually unknown 
in the school itself. The skilled teacher who finds himself face to 
face with little children, and who knows something of their character, 
their present immature opinions, and their spiritual and moral needs, 
soon learns to feel how infinitely petty and irrelevant are the topics 
which furnish the watchwords of rival parties, and the staple of 
sectarian disputes outside. To such a teacher, or indeed to any 
thoughtful Christian parent, probably the last thing he would care 
to discuss with a young child would be the difference between Church 
and Dissent, or between the tenets of a Baptist and those of a Uni- 
tarian. These differences, no doubt, become serious and significant 
as life advances and as opinions are formed. But they have little or 
no meaning to a young child, and are wholly out of place in a scheme 
of primary instruction. 

The teachers of our Board Schools are, as a rule, fully conscious 
of their moral responsibility. Many of them have been trained in 
Church of England colleges, many others in colleges which, al- 
though not formally connected with any one denomination, are not 
less thoroughly penetrated with a religious spirit. They would not have 
chosen a profession, in which so much importance is attached to cha- 
racter and moral influence, if they had not been prepared to give reli- 
gious instruction in such a way as to fulfil both in the letter and in the 
spirit the requirements of the managers. And all experience proves 
that as a class they may be safely trusted. I have scarcely ever 
heard of a complaint either of their failure to give the required in- 
struction, or of any attempt on their part to use their influence with 
a view to attract children to their own church or form of worship. 

Nevertheless, a disposition has of late been shown in some quarters 
to disturb the existing compromise, and to demand that more of 
definite dogmatic statement shall be introduced into the Board’s 


2 Report to Committee of Council on Education (1869), p. 299. 
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religious teaching. The Dean of St. Paul’s constantly describes this 
teaching as that of a ‘dissenting religion,’ although I do not know that 
he has ever pointed out what distinctive doctrines either of Noncon- 
formity per se, or of any one of the dissenting sects, are ever taught 
in Board Schools. Lord Salisbury, who has apparently forgotten that 
the Cowper-Temple clause has been twenty-three years at work with 
the hearty approval of many eminent Churchmen, including some of 
his own leading colleagues, thinks it right to describe them as having 
‘invented a patent compressible religion which can be forced into all 
consciences with a very little squeezing.’ Mr. Coxhead goes into a 
school where presumably the children have just been reading how our 
Lord’s ‘ parents went up to Jerusalem,’ and how the mother tenderly 
rebuked her Son with the words, ‘ Thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing ;’ and on asking the scholars who was the father of our 
Lord, received for answer, Joseph. He is greatly shocked at the 
discovery of this heresy, although he does not say that he would pro- 
bably have received the same answer in a Church school. Nor does 
he tell us by what sort of explanations he would have guarded the 
little ones against this error, and made the high mystery of the 
Incarnation intelligible to them; or what conceivable effect on 
the conscience, the character, or the religious life of a child the ac- 
ceptance of the orthodox doctrine would be likely to have. 

These and other objectors complain much of the inadequacy of the 
scriptural teaching in the Board Schools, and say that as a system 
of theology it is incomplete. This is perfectly true. Of course it is 
incomplete. All elementary instruction is incomplete. But the 
practical questions which have to be determined are : ‘Is this the kind 
of teaching most appropriate at the school age? How far would 
instruction in creeds and catechisms to little children furnish a truer 
and sounder basis for the Christian belief and conduct, which we may 
hope will some day characterise the grown man?’ These are questions 
which need more attention than they have yet received. Reasoning 
a priori, and without reference to actual experience, it is not to be 
wondered at that men should answer: ‘The basis of all religion is 
faith. Faith means the acceptance of certain propositions respecting 
the Divine Being and His relation toman. Therefore, the first ele- 
ment in the education of a Christian child must be the inculcation 
of fundamental beliefs.’ But if the simpler and wiser method of in- 
duction were adopted, and the questions were answered in the light of 
what is known about the constitution of child-nature, and the tenor 
of educational experience in regard to subjects other than religion, 
a very different conclusion would be arrived at. No skilled teacher of 
any other subject would think it his first duty to form a pupil’s 
opinions, or to make him affirm propositions he does not understand. 
The larger and more philosophic generalisations in the science of phi- 
lology, history, physics, or mathematics are not placed before the pupil 
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at the beginning of his career, but at a much later stage. The earlier 
lessons are designed to awaken interest in the subject, to furnish the 
pupil with facts, to lead him to think, to give such instruction as is 
intelligible, and to prepare his mind for the future acquisition of what 
is difficult. Knowledge is supposed to come first, and opinion after- 
wards. Why should this process be reversed in relation to the one 
supreme subject of religion ? It is easy, of course, to secure the acqui- 
escence of an obedient child in any statements, however abstruse or 
transcendental, if they are offered to him by those in authority. But 
acquiescence is not belief. It is not even opinion, and cannot for 
any vital or effective purpose be called faith. Let any one in mature 
life look back on his own childhood, and ask himself what effect the 
learning by heart of the Creed had then upon his understanding and 
his conscience, or how far the exposition of the theory of sacra- 
mental efficacy in the Catechism helped to shape the religious convic- 
tions of his later life, and he will not fail to view the whole problem 
of dogmatic teaching for the elementary school in a new light. 

For example, there is the Apostles’ Creed, which includes 
eighteen distinct propositions, whereof tradition says that the first 
twelve were contributed, severally, by each of the twelve disciples. 
Of these propositions some, such as the miraculous conception and the 
communion of saints, are highly mysterious ; others, such as the descent 
into hell and the resurrection of the body, have practically ceased to 
be enforced in our pulpits or to form any part of the living faith of 
modern Christendom ; and others are, in various degrees, virtually 
unintelligible to a child. It is impossible to believe that the oral 
recitation of these propositions can serve any real educational purpose, 
either in a religious or an intellectual sense. Yet by many good 
Christian people this lip-service is deemed essential. They have 
even obtained from the Education Department a formal opinion that 
the Apostles’ Creed may be taught in a Board School without violating 
section 14 of the Education Act. This extraordinary decision is said 
to have been approved by the Law Officers of the Crown, on the ground 
that the venerable formulary in question is not ‘distinctive of any 
particular Church,’ but is common to all Christian denominations. The 
assumption is wholly without foundation. The Apostles’ Creed is 
not recited in Nonconformist chapels, or taught in their Sunday 
Schools. The Wesleyans, indeed, include it in their Liturgical Service 
and in the authorised Catechism for the young. But neither the use 
of the Liturgy nor that of the Catechism is enforced by any authority ; 
both are left to the discretion of the local congregations ; and, as a 
matter of fact, there is a large and increasing proportion of Wesleyan 
chapels and schools in which it is omitted altogether. Whatever, 
therefore, may be the legal and technical interpretation of the words 
of the Act, there can be no doubt that at present, in England, the 
Apostles’ Creed is virtually an Anglican formulary, and that its use 
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in a Board School is contrary to the whole spirit and intention of 
Mr. Forster’s Act. This is so far recognised, even by what may for con- 
venience be called the dogmatic party in the London Board, that 
they do not venture to advocate the adoption of the Creed ; but they 
attach so much importance to definite dogmatic instruction in some 
form or other, that they have, in their well-known circular to teachers 
of April 13 last, formulated a creed of their own, designed to serve as 
a new safeguard for the faith, and to render all Unitarian and other 
heterodox interpretations of the Bible impossible. It may well be 
doubted whether this purpose will be achieved. The modern 
successors of Augustine and of Aquinas, and of the Niczan and Tri- 
dentine councils, have assembled in high conclave on the Victoria 
Embankment, and have made a clumsy attempt to embody the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith in a new form unknown to the medieval 
school-men or to the Latin Church—a form which, in the view of the 
anonymous author of the Athanasian Creed, would have brought them 
perilously near to anathema, as abettors of a Tritheistic dogma, or 
of some new modification of Sabellian heresy. They think to serve 
the cause of Christianity by means of formal and verbal statements 
of doctrine. They have introduced the word ‘ Christian’ for the first 
time into the instructions to teachers—a device which either betrays a 
secret misgiving that after all the Bible per se is not Christian, and 
_ that the plain and intelligent use of it is not likely to secure Christian 
belief; or else is meant to raise difficult questions of interpretation 
in the time to come, and to place it in the power of one party in the 
Board to use the word as a test of the personal belief and sectarian 
preferences of the teachers. It is not thus that the religious life of 
the nation is to be elevated, and that her children are to be trained 
and disciplined to a sense of moral and religious obligation, and to 
the love of truth. One may quote, to those who would recommend 
such expedients, the well-worn language of Hecuba to Priam: 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


A simple appeal to the teaching of history would go far to 
moderate the expectations of those who hope by means of creed and 
dogma to serve the interests of their own particular section of the 
Christian Church. All through the eighteenth century the only 
schools of a quasi-public character in England were the Charity 
Schools. They owed their origin to the zeal of earnest Churchmen, 
such as Robert Nelson the author of the Fasts and Festivals, Bishop 
Kennett and Dean Stanhope, who, soon after the passing of the 
Toleration Act, and at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
established schools of a new kind, expressly designed to counteract 
what was held to be the dangerous tendency of that Act, and to 
attach the children of the poor to the Established Church. These 
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schools, of which some two thousand were found by the Schools 
Inquiry Commission to have survived to 1865, were generally of 
one type. Their purely educational aims were very humble; but 
the teaching of the Catechism and Liturgy, and attendance at 
church on Sundays and holidays, were strictly enforced, and even the 
privilege of apprenticing was in many cases restricted to the sons of 
Churchmen, and was only to be enjoyed when the master to whom 
the boy was bound was alsoa Churchman. Edward Colston, of Bristol, 
in whose honour pious orgies are still annually celebrated in that 
city, expressly stipulated in his deed of settlement (1708) that 


in case the parents of any boy in the school shall prevail on him to go or be present 
at any conventicle or meeting, on pretence of religious worship, or by word or 
action prevail with or deter any child from attending the public worship according 
to the religion established in the Church of England, then it shall be lawful for 
the trustees to expel such child and to take away his clothing .. . it being 
entirely contrary to my inclinations that any of the boys should be educated in 
fanaticism, or in principles any way repugnant to those of the present Established 
Church. 


This is a very characteristic utterance, and represents fairly the 
spirit of those who founded and maintained the Charity Schools of 
the last century. And when, in 1811, the ‘ National Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the principles of the Established Church’ 
was founded, the teaching of the Liturgy and Catechism was pre- 
scribed as the staple and distinctive feature of all the ‘ National’ 
schools; and these schools became far more numerous than all other 
elementary schools put together. Up tothe time of the Education Act 
of 1870, it is safe to say that at least four-fifths of the schools acces- 
sible to the children of the poor were schools under the influence 
of the clergy, were characterised by ‘ distinctive Church teaching,’ 
and were deliberately designed to attract the scholars to the worship 
of the Established Church, and to strengthen her influence. And 
what has been the result? There is no section of the community 
so hopelessly estranged from the Establishment as the very class which 
has been subjected to this exceptional influence. Educationally, the 
country owes much to the National schools and to the efforts of the 
clergy. But the one leading purpose contemplated in the definite 
Church teaching given in such schools has not been fulfilled. The 
schools do not help to fill the churches. The people who have been 
educated in Church schools do not, as a rule, go to church. The 
real strength of the Church of England lies in the middle and upper 
ranks of the community— that is to say, precisely among those persons 
who, in their youth, have not been compelled by any external authority, 
other than that of their own teachers and parents, to learn formularies 
of faith by heart. Nothing could be more disappointing to the 
advocates of dogmatic teaching than an honest inquiry into the 
beliefs of the men and women who have been educated in National 
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schools, and into the present relations of such persons to the English 
Church. 

Much has been said of late about the rights and claims of the 
parents. On this point I take an interesting extract from the report 
of a speech of Lord Salisbury delivered at Preston in October last :— 

There is only one sound principle in religious education by which you should 
cling, and that is that a parent, unless he has forfeited the right by criminal acts, 
has the inalienable right to determine the teaching which his child should receive 
upon the holiest and most momentous of all subjects. (Prolonged cheers.) That 
is a right which no expediency can negative, which no State necessity ought to 
allow you to sweep away. (Cheers.) 


Now if by this is meant the right of every parent to teach his 
children what he likes, to take them to any place of worship or 
Sunday School he may prefer, and, where there is a choice of schools 
within reach, to exercise his own discretion freely, cadit questio. 
There is no need to vindicate this right or to declare that it is 
inalienable, seeing that nobody disputes it and nobody, as far as it at 
present appears, has ever proposed to alienate it. But if it means that 
the parent has the right to demand that the distinctive theology of 
his own Church or sect shall be taught in the common school and at 
the public charge, one is fain to inquire how this right originated 
and where it is recognised. It is not recognised in any civilised 
country known to me. It has certainly never been recognised in 
England ; and a little reflection on what would happen in a village 
with only one school, if the Churchman, the Baptist, the Wesleyan, and 
the Presbyterian all insisted on such a right, will show how impossible 
the admission of this claim would prove in practice. There is, indeed, 
one sense in which the ‘right’ is ‘inalienable,’ since you cannot 
alienate that which has never been possessed. 

The truth is that the demand for more ‘ definite dogmatic teaching ’ 
comes from the clergy, and from the benevolent people who subscribe 
to schools, and not from the parents. It is made in their name but 
not hy them. In a long intercourse with teachers of all ranks, from 
the head-masters of great public schools to the teachers of the 
humblest ragged schools, I have repeatedly asked the question, ‘ Do 
you receive requests from parents for the formal dogmatic teaching 
of their own creeds, or are complaints made if such teaching is 
omitted ?’ The answer is almost invariably in the negative. ‘We 
are,’ say the teachers, ‘not unfrequently asked that scholars may be 
excused from certain forms of religious teaching and worship. But 
of requests for distinctive denominational instruction, or of remon- 
strances against its omission, we have no experience.’ 

As to the ideal working man—the good Churchman who is dis- 
satisfied with the religious teaching of the Board School on the ground 
of its incompleteness, and who claims as a right that the whole theo- 
logical system of his own Church shall be taught in the elementary 
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school at the public expense—he is a wholly imaginary personage, 
the creation of fervid orators at Church congresses and of writers in 
religious newspapers, but no schoolmasters or mistresses have ever 
met with him. If he existed he would be found complaining to the 
school managers, and claiming under the protection of the Conscience 
Clause to withdraw his child from the scriptural teaching, because it 
was not definite enough, and because he detected in it a flavour of 
nonconformity or of heresy. But experience proves that no such 
persons are to be found. The strenuous efforts which were made to 
get together a deputation of representative parents to demand at the 
Board more of specially doctrinal instruction, resulted, as is well 
known, in a grotesque and ludicrous failure. 
Happily, there are many parents in the lower as well as in the 
upper ranks of life who care earnestly about the religious discipline 
and instruction of their children, and who desire to attach them as 
they grow up to the religious body with which the family is asso- 
ciated. The father will in such a case take his children with him toa 
place of worship, and will choose for them the Sunday School or Bible 
class under the care of his own pastor. It may be added, with safety, 
that such a parent is precisely the man who will value most highly 
the simple Biblical instruction of the Board School, and will regard it 
as providing the best possible foundation for the fuller religious teach- 
ing which he wishes the children to receive in his own communion. 
Among the expedients most frequently suggested by those who 
are dissatisfied with the present arrangements is one which would 
provide that at certain hours, set apart for the special purpose, the 
ministers of the various churches should be asked to form classes, com- 
posed of the children of their several flocks, and to give them the 
distinctive instruction proper to their several creeds. There is at first 
sight a plausible show of fairness in this suggestion. But in practice 
it has never succeeded well, and there are excellent reasons why it 
never could succeed in a community like ours. For, in the first place, 
the clergy have not always the time or the will to undertake the work. 
The best of them are preoccupied with other duties. If they are to 
be paid, the expense will be considerable, and it would not be likely 
that Parliament would sanction the payment from the rates. If 
they are to be unpaid, their attendance will be desultory and 
uncertain, and subject to such frequent interruption as to dislocate 
seriously the organisation of the school. But even if their at- 
tendance could be secured the results would be very unsatisfactory. 
It is no disparagement to the ministers of religion to say of them 
that, as a rule, they are ill suited to be the teachers of young 
children. Their habits of mind and the peculiar nature of their pas- 
toral work unfit them for this duty—a duty requiring special skill 
and insight, and a kind of tact in the presentation of truth to young 
minds, which is only to be gained by exceptional training and expe- 
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rience. Moreover, the fact that the minister was employed as the 
representative of a particular Church would lead him to accentuate 
those points of difference which distinguish that Church from others ; 
and thus there would be introduced among the children visible sec- 
tarian divisions, which would have the most unedifying effect on the 
social and moral character of the school. But the most serious result 
of such an arrangement would be the degradation of the teacher’s office. 
To supersede him in regard to the one subject of instruction which 
is presumably of the highest importance would be to deprive him of 
much of his moral influence, and to lower him in the eyes of the 
scholars. He is, after all, a qualified teacher; he knows better than 
anyone else is likely to know what is the nature of childhood, and 
what are the most approved methods of finding access to the under- 
standing, the conscience, and the sympathies of those whom he 
teaches. He has no denominational interests to serve, but he is 
responsible for the general education of his scholars and for their 
moral training; and his scriptural instruction, therefore, is likely to 
be more effective and more appropriate than that of a stranger, because 
it will be part of a rounded and well-ordered scheme of intellectual 
and religious training, and not a purpureus pannus, patched on at 
an extra time, and having no organic connection with the rest of the 
school course. Such well-meant efforts as those of the Bishop of 
Salisbury, in his abortive Bill of last session, proceed on two 
assumptions: (1) That the parents, as a rule, belong to some religious 
denomination or other; and (2) that they desire to have denomi- 
national instruction imparted in the day school. Both hypotheses 
will be found on closer inquiry to be untenable. 

The teachers of London Board Schools, tothe number of upwards 
of 3,000, have forwarded to the Board a dignified and respectful but 
earnest protest against the new conditions which it is sought to im- 
pose on them. No one who knows the teachers as I do can suppose 
that this remonstrance implies any indifference to religious teaching, 
or any unwillingness to make the Biblical instruction effective. The 
signatures are for the most part those of men and women who know 
their business, and who dread the intrusion of disputable theology 
and of religious tests into the schoolroom, because they are assured 
that their own authority, and the usefulness of the best part of their 
school work, will be grievously injured by it. 

Suppose the present compromise is overthrown, what is to happen ? 
There can be no doubt about the answer. The religious instruction 
will be abandoned altogether, and a purely secular system for the 
rate-aided schools will become inevitable. Let the alternative once 
be presented to the British ratepayer—definite theological dogma 
in the State schools or no religious instruction at all—and sooner or 
later, weary of the ignoble strife now raging in the name of religion, 
he will assuredly choose the latter. This is a result which some of 
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the supporters of denominational schools appear willing to accept. 
‘For then,’ say they, ‘our own will be the only schools in which 
religious instruction is to be had, and we shall have aright to appeal 
to Christian parents to prefer us to the Board.’ No doubt this might 
happen, and for a time the friends of denominational schools would 
gain some additional influence and support. But if they would look 
a little further ahead they would see that, in the near future, the 
logical consequence of making all rate-aided schools purely secular 
would be the withdrawal of public aid altogether from denominational 
and other voluntary schools which remained outside of the National 
system. In that event, it is certain that an immense number of such 
schools would disappear altogether. . 

In a Memorandum of mine presented to Parliament in 1891, and 
reprinted in the Blue Book of the Education Department of that 
year, some facts were gathered together from three countries—France, 
Belgium, and the United States. It was shown that in each of 
these countries there had been an absolutely secular system, but 
that this system had not proved co-extensive with the national needs. 
In all of them 
there had grown up a rival system outside of the public school organisation, and 
apart from it, administered by religious bodies, maintained at their own cost and 
that of the parents, and receiving neither aid nor supervision from public authorities. 
Experience seems to prove that, in such circumstances, the number of voluntary and 
denominational schools tends to increase, and the separation in feelings and 
interests between such schools and the common schools to become more marked, 
while the area of the State’s influence over public education becomes pro tanto 
restricted. A secular system pure and simple, it would appear, is incapable of 
becoming a purely national system.® 

These conclusions and the facts on which they were based, 
obtained chiefly from France and from America, are not seriously dis- 
puted. They indicate clearly the prospect which lies before us if 
the schools aided by the State become completely secularised. The 
only schools, then, in which any religious instruction will be given at 
all will be the voluntary schools, sustained by religious people under 
a strong sense of injustice, and placed out of organic connexion with 
the system of national education. This is a prospect which cannot 
be viewed with complacency by any Christian men who care more for 
the moral and religious advancement of the whole community than 
for the ascendency of their own creed or Church. Yet it is certain 
that if we are to retain what we have, and what is indeed very pre- 
cious, in the proyision for religious instruction in our common schools, 
our object will not be secured by demanding more of theological 
dogma in them, but rather by adhering resolutely to the existing 
compromise. That compromise as we now have it is very honourable 
to all concerned. It leaves large liberty for denominational teaching in 


* ‘Memorandum on the Working of the Free School System in America, France, 
and Belgium’ (Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1890-1, p. 252). 
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denominational schools, but encourages the teaching of the rudiments 
of religion in all other schools. We can escape the dreaded evil 
of a purely secular system only by maintaining this compromise in a 
spirit of conciliation, for bearance, and mutual respect. The clergy 
and others who refuse to make the best use of the Board under the 
limitations of the present law are no true friends to religious teaching, 
for, in demanding more, they incur a grave risk of parting with 
what we have. 

To many of us, who have been affectionately attached to the 
Church of England all our lives, few things have been sadder or more 
disheartening than to see some of her clergy retreating inch by inch 
from untenable positions, and at every step losing some influence and 
some opportunities of usefulness, which with more wisdom and more of 
sympathy with popular needs and aspirations they might easily have 
retained. They resisted as long as they could the imposition of the 
Conscience Clause. They sought to prohibit the use of the church- 
yards to Nonconformists, and the use of the parochial schoolrooms for 
the meetings of any party not theirown. At this moment they are in 
hundreds of parishes denouncing the School Board system as if it were 
a device of Satan, and leading the less instructed and intelligent mem- 
bers of their congregations to believe that there is no religious teach- 
ing whatever in the Board Schools. Meanwhile, the proportion of such 
schools is increasing year by year. And when, owing to the failure 
of subscriptions or to other causes, a School Board becomes inevitable, 
the rector or vicar finds that he is precluded by his previous denun- 
ciations from taking a share in the work. He has deliberately made 
himself impossible as a candidate, and must for the future be content 
to let the elementary education of his parish pass altogether beyond 
his control. 

On the other hand, many a clergyman has taken a more sagacious 
and statesmanlike view of the position, and has reached a very dif 
ferent practical conclusion. He has striven, and rightly striven, as 
long as he could, to maintain the parochial school on its old footing. 
But the time arrives when this is no longer possible, and when it 
becomes clear that a thoroughly good school, supplied with all modern 
requirements, cannot be sustained without recourse to a rate. So he 
looks the facts in the face, accepts the situation, and offers himself as a 
candidate for the Board. His character and office are generally sure to 
secure his election, and probably to place him in the position of 
Chairman of the Board. His position is a little altered, but he has 
still large opportunities of exercising influence over the moral and 
religious instruction of his young parishioners. He can no longer, it 
is true, call the parish school‘ my school.’ He does not feel at liberty, 
on entering it, to assume the sole authority, or to treat the school- 
master as if he were an upper servant at the rectory, and he finds it 
necessary to accept as his colleagues in the administration some of 
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his neighbours, with whom he has not been accustomed to work or 

to feel much sympathy. But he is not without some compensations, 

He is freed altogether from pecuniary anxiety which has been a 

serious burden to him. He sees that the responsibility of maintain- 

ing the schools is more equitably distributed among those for whose 

benefit it is intended. He begins, possibly, to find that some of his 

parishioners are not so bad as he thought them, and that in the 

pursuit of an object of common interest there is a new bond of 
sympathy between him and them. He finds that though not 

necessarily the dominant member of the Board, he is in a position to 

exercise great influence, and in particular to take care that the 

scriptural instruction, within the limits prescribed by law, shall” 
be thorough and effective. For the rest, he determines that by 

means of his Sunday School, his children’s services, and his cate- 

chising in church, provision shall be duly made to supplement the 

religious teaching of the day school, for the benefit of the children of 
those members of his own communion who desire the more definite 

teaching of the Church. The churches are quite able to give to their 

own children whatever of controversial theology they or their parents 

require. Andit is by a fairer division of labour between the churches, 

on the one hand, and the common schools on the other, and not by 

asking the State to do the work of the churches, that the problem 

before us can best be solved, and that what has been won for the re- 

cognition of religion in our common schools can best be retained. 

A very heavy responsibility rests upon Mr. Athelstan Riley and 
his friends, who in pursuit of an object which they must know to be 
unattainable—the acceptance of disputable theological dogmas as the 
basis of religious and moral instruction in the rate-aided school—have 
placed in serious peril the simple, reverent, and appropriate scriptural 
teaching which is being given, with such great advantage and without 
raising any controversial difficulty, to half a million London children. 
If anything could add to one’s sense of the mischievous character of 
the polemic which has been carried on in the meeting-room of the 
Board during the last few months, it would be the manner and spirit 
of the whole discussion. Christians and non-Christians alike have 
been scandalised, not only by the waste of time and the neglect of 
the proper business of the Board, but by the acrimony, the vulgarity, 
and the essentially unreligious tone in which a question of the most 
sacred importance has been treated by the disputants. No one who 
listened in the Board-room to these angry zealots, or who read in the 
press the report of their speeches, could find it easy to believe that the 
matter in hand was the spiritual side of the nature of young children, 
their training in reverence and in goodness, the formation of their 
character, the regulation of their conduct, or the development and 
nurture of their higher life. 

Those who are seeking to establish new safeguards for doctrinal 
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orthodoxy in our common schools are wont to defend their action by 
giving hypothetical instances of teachers who, under present regula- 
tions, might be personally out of sympathy with religion altogether, 
and might communicate their doubts to their pupils. Undoubtedly 
the danger exists. Human nature being what it is, there will always 
bea risk that half-hearted, injudicious, and insincere teachers will find 
their way into schools as well as into pulpits. But no remedy has 
ever been devised which has been found effectual, or which, when 
tried, has not proved worse than the disease. Occasional lapses into 
heterodoxy, eccentricity, and even foolishness, will of course occur, and 
when they occur, can be readily dealt with by the tact and judgment 
of the managing committee. But they are rare—as rare, at least, in 
schoolrooms as in churchesand chapels. They are part of the price we 
pay—and it is a price worth paying—for having, as a rule, free and 
intelligent human beings as our instruments, and not machines or 
pedants. The introduction of new tests, definitions, and creeds will 
do nothing to protect us from exceptional misconduct or mistakes. 
But it may do much to make the rank and file of our teachers less 
free and more timid, and to render the teaching in our schools formal, 
verbal, and unsympathetic. ‘The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.’ 

Surely one may appeal with some confidence to members of the 
Church of England as well as to others who care about the moral and 
spiritual culture of the children in our schools. The alternative 
which is being industriovsly presented to the public by what is called 
the denominational party in the Board, in view of the coming election, 
is, ‘ Will you have a colourless and unsectarian religious teaching, or 
a definite creed and doctrinal orthodoxy in your rate-aided schools ?’ 
But that is not the true alternative before us. The ‘ definite creed,” 
with its endless possibilities of dispute and sectarian conflict, will 
never be tolerated in our mixed and heterogeneous community as the 
essential factor in a system of national education. The real issue 
is, ‘Will you hold fast by such security as you now have for 
teaching the Word of God and helping children to value it, and to 
take it as the guide of their lives, or will you sacrifice this security 
and accept in despair a system from which religion shall be excluded 
altogether?’ If the considerations on both sides are duly weighed, 
and if due account is taken of the enormous mischief which is being 
done by the prolongation of the Board’s sterile discussions, there 


should be little doubt as to the ultimate decision of the question by 
the London electors. 


J. G. Frrca. 
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A NIGHT IN INDIA 


In spite of the almost innumerable books on life and travel in India,” 
in spite of the constant stream of Globe Trotters who infest that great 
empire, in spite of its being almost the fashion to spend a few winter 
months wandering in a desultory way from Bombay to Jeypur, Agra, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, and then to return by way of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Ceylon, having now triumphantly ‘ done’ India, in spite of all this 
—indeed, I am much tempted to say because of all this—there stili 
remains in England the most astonishing quantity of ignorance as 
to the way in which Europeans live in that vast and still almost 
unknown land. Far be it from me to disparage the average Globe 
Trotter ; in the main he is a good fellow. If he bores us a good deal 
with his wonderful ready-made theories as to the government of the 
country, the way we should deal with the natives, the best method 
of treating cholera, or the most fin-de-siécle notions on sanitation, 
still he often also affords us some honest and by no means malicious 
amusement with his raptures over our picturesque servants, our dusty 
hedges of prickly pear, our endless tanks and tombs and ruined 
palaces. Again, he is in himself a delightful object to contemplate, 
and has often brought a smile to faces usually set fast in the grim 
patience that passes for content in India. Often have I observed him 
driving with wide-open eyes on the Red Road in Calcutta. There 
he may be beheld under the brilliant stars, arrayed in immaculate 
flannels, a huge sola topee gracefully wreathed with blue gauze on 
his head, a white umbrella in his hand, blue spectacles on his nose. 
In this costume he may be seen walking in the Eden Gardens 
amongst the beauty and fashion of Calcutta ; the electric light shows 
him off to great advantage. We who have struggled through 
another hot weather and monsoon, and who feel like the panting, 
wounded but triumphant victors of a long and deadly fight, are all 
dressed in broadcloth, silk hats, and kid gloves, while the ladies are 
wearing all manner of Parisian finery. Grave old judges peer at him 
as he passes and re-passes, and rub up some old cynicism to amuse 
the lady whose trailing skirts are beyond criticism, but whose hollow 
cheeks and weary eyes tell of sleepless nights and much fever. 
Smart young officers barely out of their own griffinage look round 
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after him with thinly disguised contempt. Everyone has a sneer or 
a laugh at him, and yet deep down in our heart rankles bitter envy 
of the man who will be strolling along Piccadilly when we, with sick 
disgust, are nerving ourselves for another desperate battle with the 
heat, the work, disease, worry, anxiety, sleeplessness, mosquitoes, 
and all the major and minor evils that make up the sum total of 
life during nine months of the year. Often have I looked at him, 
happy in his flannels and his ignorance, and wondered what was my 
own chance of seeing him again. November will bring him back 
to a certainty, but shall I still be treading the damp grass and watch- 
ing the deathly white fog rise off the Hooghly? Enough of the 
Globe Trotter. I could easily enlarge on that theme, for often have } 
laughed and wept over him; but with Indian life he has really 
nothing to do, no more than the travelling lecturer, the newly-made 
M.P., or the third-rate company of comedians trying to gather figs 
off our thistles. These come and go, and move us no more than the 
fly moved the cartwheel. I only mentioned the travelling gentleman 
because I find that he is one potent cause of the ignorance that 
prevails in England as to our manners and customs, modes of 
thought, and reasons for so thinking. 

Perhaps the best way to throw light on this subject will be to set 
before you one or two of the numberless episodes of Anglo-Indian 
life which are to us familiar to weariness, but which are never likely 
to come under the notice of the passing traveller. 

Buried in the very centre and heart of India there is a little 
station called Narsinghpur. It is little because no European lives 
there, except the officials who are obliged to do so and three or four 
missionaries. But the native town is of some size, and the district is 
fertile and populous. It is as typical as anything can be, for there 
are hundreds and hundreds just like it all over India. Life in these 
stations is really Anglo-Indian life. Here we do really live amongst 
the natives, the officials carry on their business entirely in Hindu- 
stani, we soak in their manners and customs without knowing it, 
and we see a side of life wholly unknown to the visitors who spend 
four months in the large cities, where every native strives to be more 
English than his rulers. Narsinghpur happened to be on one of the 
great railway lines, and to show how utterly isolated we felt, I need 
only mention that we constantly drove to the railway station on the 
day the English mail passed solely to look into the carriages and see 
perhaps two or three white faces. The train stopped ten minutes, 
and we might have the rare treat of seeing an acquaintance; but any 
English folks were a welcome sight, and satisfied for a moment our 
hungry longing for intercourse with our fellows. Now that I rub 
against hundreds daily in the streets, and am even beginning to think 
there are sometimes too many of them, I often remember with deep 
pity those who are living now in Narsinghpur, and who very likely 
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are taking the same weekly drive to get that poor ten minutes’ con- 
solation for their starved brains. 

But this is not what I intended to describe, only there is so much 
to tell of every aspect of Indian life that I see, unless I take some 
short cut I shall tire your patience before I even begin. So I will 
plunge into it without delay. 

Through the Narsinghpur district runs a river called the Ner- 
budda. This is held to be a sacred stream—-not, of course, to such 
an extent as the holy Ganges, but still sufficiently so to attract pilgrims 
to a certain convenient spot known as Birman. Now when pilgrims 
journey to a river they naturally want to bathe in it; that, indeed, is 
their object, and how they can bathe so often and yet remain so dirty 
is a problem I have often pondered over. But I cannot go into that 
question now, it is too vast. These pilgrimages are mostly under- 
taken in the cold weather, because the river is then shallow and slow, 
and nobody gets drowned unless they are more than usually perverse. 
Also when the river is low, great tracts of sand are dry on either side 
of the water, and on these the pilgrims can conveniently camp. 
Accordingly, each year, about the middle of December, there flock to 
Birman fully 200,000 people. These are not all pilgrims pure and 
simple, because even the most religious pilgrim requires to be fed 
and clothed, he needs all manner of tinsel trumperies to deck his 
children, his wife, and his gods. Besides, he must have plenty of 
sweetmeats, dreadful mawkish compounds of butter and milk and 
sugar, flavoured with spice—he needs these to make merry with, 
when all the ablutions are happily over for the year, and every god 
has been properly propitiated. Further, he wants no end of oil to 
keep all his little lamps (religious and domestic) going. It is curious 
to note how kerosine and matches are used in the remotest Indian 
village. In order to provide him with these, and several hundred 
other things which I cannot now remember, a perfect army of grain- 
sellers, leather-workers, water-carriers, jewellers, and, in short, men 
of every trade that has the remotest hope of making anything out of 
the pilgrims, all crowd to the spot. Round the edge of this vast 
heterogeneous mass there hangs a long fringe of beggars. At the 
head of this fringe are the Brahmins; these boldly claim and obtain 
charity as a right. Next come those who beg merely because that is 
easier than working, and less dangerous than stealing. After them 
come a host of decrepit, blind, diseased and deformed folk, whose 
dreadful sores and pitiable malformations earn them as good ora better 
living than the able-bodied and industrious are often able to obtain. 
Last of all come the lepers, and these indeed are miserable objects. 
Often have I dropped a coin into a hand that was a mere stump, all 
the fingers having decayed away. All these are willingly fed and 
supported by the pilgrims and the traders. For India is a country 
where charity is carried far over the verge of imbecility ; to give to 
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the lazy loafer or the fat Brahmin is quite as meritorious as to help 
the sick but industrious artisan, or to add a trifling comfort to cheer 
the wretched leper or helpless cripple. No questions are asked ; you 
need but squat by the roadside in some frequented place, spread a 
filthy cloth in front of you, and hold out a hand to passers by, to insure 
a maintenance for life. Charity is not given to relieve distress in 
others, but to smooth the donor’s path to heaven. 

Our two hundred thousand people are now collected in the bed of 
the Nerbudda. The district officials have done what they can to 
preserve order, ensure sanitation, and keep up necessary supplies. For 
the first, the people themselves are so orderly and peaceable that 
little requires to be done. The second is so utterly hopeless that 
little can be done. The third is done by the immemorial custom of 
local traders. 

Each family brings with it a minute tent about the size of a table- 
cloth, a few minutes’ search in the jungle near by will produce a 
suitable stick to support it, and a Hindu family is now comfortably 
housed for the next ten days. Is he a pilgrim, then no more is 
needed. The tent gives the seclusion so dear to his wife, and so 
necessary for her comfort and well-being. For himself the cloudless 
sky and clear sunshine are enough; the river supplies his bath and 
drink, from the nearest grain-seller he buys a handful of food when 
he is hungry, a stroll through the fair is all the diversion he requires, 
and the temple and plenty of priests are at hand to assist his devotions. 
He is disposed of, and need not be again considered. If, however, 
he is not a pilgrim, but a trader, the case is different. A larger tent 
must be erected in order to keep his bales of goods under cover ; of 
this, a small corner must be partitioned off for his wife. At the door 
a little awning supported on two sticks is set up, and beneath this 
samples of his goods are displayed. Each night he buries his money 
in the earth and sleeps on it, thus taking advantage of Nature’s own 
strong room, where she also keeps her valuables. 

When most of the people were assembled it became my husband’s 
duty to go to Birman and stay there during the fair time, to keep 
order and see that all things were properly carried on. Accordingly, 
one morning we sent on some of our camels with the tents, furniture, 
and bedding ; it was but a day’s march on a rather bad road. In the 
afternoon I started the rest of our camels, with our table appointments, 
dinner, and servants. Then we rode out ourselves. Of course we easily 
passed our second set of slow laborious camels, and we noticed with 
some dismay that the road, owing to late rains, was very heavy, 
and almost impassable for the laden clumsy camels, and we 
wondered when they would arrive. We exhorted the servants 
to get on as fast as they could, and they of course assured us 
that dinner would be ready at the exact minute at which I had 
ordered it. I felt very doubtful of this, but we ourselves could do 
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nothing to help, so we cantered: on and left the struggling camels 
slipping about in the thick mud, and hoped for the best. Presently 
we arrived hot and tired at our camp, and were thankful to find our 
tents ready and that the bedding was dry. The tents had been 
pitched under a group of trees on the top of the high bank overlooking 
the river. We could look down on the fair in full swing just beneath 
us. It was a picturesque sight. The great stretches of barren sand 
were covered with long lines of the tiniest tents from the water’s edge 
to where the banks rose steeply on either side. The river flowed 
placidly amongst them, and a temporary bridge had been constructed ; 
the evening meal was being cooked, and a thin thread of blue smoke 
rose slowly from each little doll’s tent and formed itself into a cloud 
overhead ; the acrid smell of the burning cowdung with which these 
unfastidious people cook their rice and ghee penetrated even as high 
as where we stood. Streams of men and women passed to and fro, 
bringing water from the river and wood from the jungle. Vendors 
of sweetmeats shouted out the excellent qualities of their wares, water- 
carriers pushed their bullocks through the crowd, those who had 
arrived last were wrangling for places, indignant because the best 
were already taken and their occupiers had no intention of moving. 
In one place a group of camels was looking on with supercilious 
disgust, their vicious, dissipated countenances and ragged out-at- 
elbows coats reminding one strongly of the loafers to be seen outside 
every public-house, while. their strong yellow teeth were ready for 
any unsuspecting person who came within reach. In another corner 
a philosophic elephant could be seen contentedly swinging his hind 
leg, and keeping a watchful eye on the mahout cooking a huge pile 
of chupatties for his lordship’s supper. If the mahout steals one for 
his own meal, or takes a little of the ghee or sugar, the elephant is 
fully aware of it, and is sure to pay him out sooner or later. Every 
now and then a howl like some wild beast rises from the thickest of 
the throng, and presently the producer of this cry comes into view. 
It is a jogi, and a more loathsome and disgusting object it would be 
hard to conceive, naked from head to foot, unless the ashes with which 
he is smeared all over can be considered as a covering—filthy to the 
last degree. With matted hair hanging down his back, in his hand he 
carries a stick with a bell attached, and this he strikes to attract 
attention as again and again he gives the wild howl that first: caught 
ourear. It is the name of some god to whom his life is devoted, and 
his self-imposed duty is to utter this name so many thousand times 
daily. The women crowd round him and touch his feet reverently, 
any grain-seller will be proud to give him as much food as he will 
take, but to the end of his life this miserable wretch will live shelter- 
less under the burning sun and through bitter freezing nights, un- 
clothed, starving, scorning even the commonest comforts, without 
intercourse with his kind, and all that the name of Shiva may be 
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heard in the land and due glory giventohim. In the next world will 
there be any reward for such complete abnegation, the more pitiful, 
surely, that to us it seems so entirely thrown away? Many others of 
that fraternity are in the fair. They lie on spike beds, they swing 
head downwards over fires, they stand all night in the river. All 
these I have seen, and deeply pondered over. These men are not 
fools or imbeciles, they do it of set purpose to glorify God and win 
heaven, and how strong must that purpose and their wills be who 
can endure such things for all the years of a long life! 

Now the darkness is closing down, and ominous black clouds are 
gathering on all sides. We are going to have a storm—oh! may it 
be no more than that for the sake of these many thousands with 
nothing but a cotton cloth between them and the weather. We 
begin to feel considerable anxiety about that faithfully promised 
dinner. We send a man toreconnoitre. He reports that the camels 
are invisible. This is bad news, for we are hungry and tired, and to 
go to bed dinnerless is a gloomy prospect. We wait another hour, 
but the situation remains the same. At last we determine to turn 
in, and hope that sleep will stand in the place of food. At this 
juncture, however, a polite native official arrives in the camp, and 
says he has heard of our difficulty and would have come earlier but 
he thought our own things might arrive; as this is now hopeless will 
we honour him by accepting some food that his wife has prepared 
expressly for us? It is of the simplest kind, he urges, otherwise he 
knows we would not take it. We graciously accept, and indeed are 
glad to get food of any sort. It consists of chupatties, quite hot, and 
nice enough if you can forget the amount of handling required in 
their making ; then there is boiled milk in a brass lotah. It is very 
difficult for English lips to drink out of a lotah ; the fluid either comes 
out in one flood or else dribbles down the sides of the vessel. In either 
case it goes everywhere except into your mouth; and when this 
difficulty had been partially overcome, I found the smoke of the fuel I 
mentioned beforehad flavoured the milk so strongly that a very little 
was enough forme. Also I felt rather foolishly resentful of the fact 
that that polite official would the next morning give away that lotah 
to some man of the lowest caste. He would never use it again now 
that it had been polluted by our touch. 

Having satisfied our hunger, we went to bed. By this time it was 
pouring in torrents, and the wind was rising and tossing wildly the 
great trees beneath which we were camped. I felt deeply sorry for 
the poor folk down in thebed ofthe river. In ten minutes there could 
not have been a dry thread among them, and fires would be out of 
the question. But to help them was impossible, and we felt doubtful 
as to the security of our own tents. We slept, perhaps, three hours, 
and the rain came down steadily in sheets. Then we were awakened 
by a loud crash, followed by a wild jabbering from the servants and 
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sentries. We jumped out of bed into two inches of water; this I 
found very cooling, and promptly got in again, felt for the matches 
and struck a light. A stream of water was running through the 
tent, and my husband was paddling about in it trying to rescue his 
boots. Having placed these in comparative safety, he went outside 
to see what all the row was about. It was the other tent falling that 
caused the crash, and it lay in ruins, with all the furniture Luried 
under it. Nothing could be done in the way of restoration in the 
darkness, rain, and wind, so he told the natives to leave off chattering 
and came back to bed. Further sleep was impossible, and we lay 
listening to the howling wind and the swish of the rain against our 
canvas roof, and wondered how long this tent would hold up, and 
which way the pole would fall when it came down. That we felt to be a 
rather important point, as it is undesirable to be beneath a tent-pole 
when it comes down. Presently it becomes apparent that some 
excitement is going on in the fair. A deep hum rises up where an 
hour ago was dead silence, excited voices can be heard above the din, 
and now and then a woman’s shriek or the cry of a frightened child. 
What can be happening? My husband says he must go and see, 
and I try to dissuade him from venturing again into the wet and 
eold. ‘You will get wet through for nothing,’ I urge. At this 
moment a terrified voice outside is heard calling these ominous words, 
‘Sahib, sahib, the river is rising.’ 

My husband is out of bed and out of the tent before I can speak 
a word. The next instant I huddle on some clothes and rush out too, 
and peer over the bank at the wild scene below. The wind is drop- 
ping, the moon is struggling through ragged clouds; below all is ripe 
for a panic rush, and if that takes place God help the women and 
children, the sick and the old. Anxiously I question the trembling 
servants. ‘Memsahib, it is true,’ they say ; ‘many tents are already 
flooded.’ Iam seized with despair. In India vast tracts of country 
may be flooded in a few hours, and the people below are doing nothing 
but shriek and sob and embrace each otber. To get all of them up 
the banks in time is hopeless. Women are there with babies a few 
hours old ; many are sick and helpless, and their vast number makes 
it impossible to deal with them in the darkness. Dogs bark, camels 
groan, the elephant sends out his shrill trumpet, everybody talks at. 
once, and the thunder of voices from that huge terrified crowd as they 
sway and surge about drowns even the voice of the angry river. 
Trembling with fright and pity, 1 stand and watch them and long for 
the dawn. Will it never come? When I can no longer bear the sus- 
pense, I send down a man for news, and he brings back the comforting 
assurance that the river is rising no longer, and now that the Sahib 
is there the people are less frightened. This is good hearing, as 
panic is even a greater source of danger than the river itself. As 
the man is telling me this I feel a new flavour in the air, and in- 
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stinctively turn to the east. With a joy as great as that of the most 
ardent fire-worshipper, I see a pale grey light there. Thank heaven! 
this dreadful night is over. Instantly the teeming jungle life re- 
sponds to the sun’s message. The tiger, with blood still dropping 
from his jaws, is now skulking home ; the jackal and hyena are already 
wrangling over the remains of his victim. From the ruined well the 
dove sends forth her endless crooning lament, an impudent hoopoe 
runs across the camp in search of the earliest and most imprudent 
worm, mynas resume their gossip, and overhead in the pepal tree the 
parrots are bestirring themselves and croaking gently to their wives 
that it is time to see to the breakfast. The shrill scream of the pea- 
fowl comes clearly from the opposite bank. A monkey with a baby 
firmly clutching her drops almost at my feet, and, seizing a forgotten 
banana, is up again in the topmost branch before one can exclaim at 
her audacity. By now a long finger of light has pierced the heavens, 
and almost immediately the great red rim heaves up, and I stand 
facing that alternate curse and blessing, the sun of India. I see my 
husband toiling up the little zigzag path, and so I feel sure that the 
danger is now over. I am returning to the tent, wet and weary, 
but so thankful that matters are no worse. Before I reach it, I 
hear a well-known sound, or rather combinations of sounds; the 
whack of a stick, the groan of a camel, and the curse of its driver. 
These must mean that our long-delayed servants are at hand, and, as 
I turn to look, the first of the long string of ungainly beasts comes 
slouching into the camp, and with groanings that cannot be uttered 
flops down on its knees to have its load removed. The servants begin 
voluble apologiesand explanations, but Iam too tired to listen, and leave 
them there chattering, merely remarking that somebody had better 
be quick with some tea, as the Sahib will be back in a minute and 
then there will be a row. They depart, and we throw ourselves down 
for an hour’s rest, if possible, before the duties of the day begin. 

By the evening everything is in order again, everybody has got 
dry, the tents are standing once more. The fair is in full swing, 
laughter is heard instead of shrieks, and the careless people have 
forgotten their fright already. The episode is over, no one is the worse, 
and we are hoping never again to pass another night in such circum- 
stances, 


S. C. LOGAN. 











THE ‘VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS’ 


A DOCUMENT of remarkable importance in the annals of painting has 
recently been unearthed in the State Archives of Milan. As it 
directly bears upon and tends to elucidate the history of a well-known 
picture in the National Gallery it is of especial interest to us here. 
This document, published by its discoverer, Sig. Emilio Motta, 
librarian to Prince Trivulzi, in the Archivio Storico Lombardo (anno 
xx. fasc. iv. 1893), is nothing less than a letter or memorial from 
Giovanni Ambrogio de Predis and Leonardo da Vinci to the Duke of 
Milan, praying of him to intervene in a dispute which had arisen 
between the petitioners and the brotherhood ‘della Concezione’ 
touching the valuation of certain works of art furnished by the former 
for the chapel of the brotherhood in S. Francesco at Milan. This 
letter is undated, but is assigned by Sig. Motta, on palzographical 
grounds, to the period 1484-1494; certainly not earlier, and probably 
not later. It is desirable to insert it here at length. 


Iil™° et Ex™° Signore, 

Alias li vostri fidelissimi servitori Johanne Ambrosio Preda et leonardo de 
vinci florentino se convenetono cum li scolari de la conceptione de sancto francesco 
de Milano, de farli una ancona de figure de relevo misa tuta de oro fino et uno 
quadro de una nostra dona depinto a olio et dui quadri cum dui angeli grandi 
depinti similiter a olio, cum hoc che dovesero eligere ala extimatione de dicte 
opere dui de dicti scolari et lo patre frate Augustino per lo tertio, et facta dicta 
extimatione, et montando dicte opere pili de octocento libre de imperiali quale sono 
anduta in spexe che dicti scolari fusseno obligati satisfare ali dicti supplicanti del 
soprapiti de dicte libre octocento supra secondo sarebe declarato per dicti tri. Et 
non obstante che dicte due opere siano de valore de ducati CCC como apare per 
una lista di dicti supplicanti data a dicti scolari et che dicti suplicanti habiano 
instato cum li dicti commissarj vogliano fare la dicta extimatione cum lo suo 
sacramento, attamen non la voleno fare nisi de equitate volendo loro extimare la 
dicta nostra dona facta a olio per lo dicto florentino solum ducati XXV licet sia 
de valore de ducati cento como apare per una lista de essi supplicanti et lo quale 
pretio de ducati cento hano trovato da persone quale hano voluto comprare dicta 
nostra dona: ex quo sono astricti havere recorso da V. S. 

Supplicando humelmente a la prelibata V. S. che permissis attentis, et che 
dicti scolari non sono in talibus experti, et quod cechus non judicat de colore, se 
dignia provedere senza pit dilatione de tempo aut che dicti tri commisarj fazano 
secundo lo suo sacramento la extimatione de dicte due opere, aut che siano electi 
due extimatori in talibus experti, videlicet uno per parte, quali habiano a extimare 
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dicte due opere, et che secundo la dicta extimatione sia statim per dicti scolari 
satisfacto ali dicti supplicanti aut che essi scolari lasano ali dicti exponenti dicta 
nostra dona facta a olio, consciderato che solum la dicta ancona de relevo monta 
le dicte libre octocento imperiali quale hano hauto dicti supplicanti, le quale sono 
anduta in spexe ut supra, como é justo et conveniente et credeno sia mente de 
V. Signoria alla quale se recomandano. 


A tergo: 
Supplicatio Johannis Ambrosij de predis et Leonardi de vincijs florentini. 


The odd grammar and the notarial style of this memorial present 
some difficulties at first sight, but the sense of it is quite clear. 
The petitioners had agreed to execute for the chapel of the brother- 
hood an ancona (or stately carved and gilt framework in relief for the 
altar), together with an oil painting of Our Lady and two oil paint- 
ings of angels of large size. These works were to be estimated by 
two of the confraternity and a monk, Father Agostino, who had fixed 
the value at 800 imperial lire, a sum which no more than covered the 
expenses of the artists. Although the works were worth 300 ducats, 
as was shown in a specified account furnished by the petitioners, who 
had urged that the valuation should be made on oath, yet the valua- 
tors refused to be bound but by their own notions of what was right, 
and had priced the oil painting of Our Lady, executed by the said 
Florentine (Leonardo da Vinci), at only twenty-five ducats, whereas 
it was worth 100 ducats, as shown by the account, and proved by the 
fact that certain persons were found willing to purchase it at that 
price. The Duke is, therefore, supplicated graciously to ordain with- 
out delay either that the three valuators shall make their own esti- 
mate on oath, or that two arbitrators shall be appointed, one by each 
party, according to whose judgment the brotherhood shall at. once 
either satisfy the demand of the petitioners or else restore to them 
the said painting of Our Lady, seeing that the 800 lire paid to the 
petitioners, and already consumed in their expenses on the works, 
amounted to no more than the value of the ancona alone. 

Through this memorial we have for the first time documentary 
proof of what had hitherto been only taken for granted—namely, that 
Leonardo did execute the central composition of the altar-piece for 
the Cappella della Concezione in §. Francesco at Milan. (Further, 
the context leads to the inference that the two side paintings of 
angels were by the hand of Ambrogio de Predis.) 

Now from other evidence, the facts of which have been disputed 
by none, we know that such a picture, at all events generally con- 
sidered to be by Leonardo, was to be found in that chapel from 
his days until some time between 1751 and towards 1787, by 
which latter date it had disappeared from the chapel. Strong 
presumptive evidence, equally unimpugned, identifies this picture 
with one brought to England by Gavin Hamilton, apparently 
about 1779, and sold by him to the Earl (afterwards Marquis) 
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of Lansdowne, in whose family it remained until it was purchased 
by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire early in the present century, 
and taken to Charlton Park. This is the work now in the 
National Gallery under the title of ‘The Virgin of the Rocks,’ and 
numbered 1093. For brevity’s sake we shall call it the ‘ Charlton 
picture.’ Of course it may be said to have remained an open question 
whether this picture, which all allow to have been in the Cappella 
della Concezione shortly after Leonardo’s death, was the veritable work 
painted by the master for that chapel. A modern school of critics had 
decided this question to their own satisfaction in the negative, though 
only on what they considered internal evidence. Far be it from me 
to attempt the useless task of dispelling this pleasing illusion of ~ 
their competency to deal with so delicate a subject. For internal 
testimony, inasmuch as it depends upon certain subtle elements, 
esthetical and technical, addresses itself to the eye and the artistic 
sense alone, and cannot be adequately defined in words. Discussion 
thereon, where language fails to convey any clear conceptions, is apt 
to degenerate into mere assertion and counter-assertion. I shall 
therefore confine myself here to the more tangible subject of external 
evidence. 

Any one acquainted with the contradictory opinions hitherto 
advanced as to the validity of the claims of the Charlton picture to 
be a genuine work of Leonardo, but unbiassed on either or any side 
of the question, would, I think, on reading the document above 
transcribed, regard it as supplying the last link in the chain of 
external evidence which tended to identify that picture with the 
work actually furnished by Leonardo for the Cappella. Not so those 
who had loudly pledged themselves to the doctrine that the true and 
only original was to be recognised in the ‘ Vierge aux Rochers’ of 
the Louvre, of which they affirmed the Charlton picture to be. but a 
copy. Nevertheless the publication of the newly found document 
seems to have sorely disturbed the self-complacency of these critics. 
If compelled to admit (and one of them does admit) that the 
memoria! affords at least prima facie evidence against their view, 
they are by no means disposed to yield. They consider it indispen- 
sable to defend their position at all hazards; and this task they have 
undertaken to achieve by the very simplest, if not exactly the newest, 
of expedients. They merely beg the whole question. They read 
into the document what no eyes but their own can find there. 
They airily set up a series. of conjectures—and I was going to say, 
argue from these as established facts, but the conjectures stand for 
both facts and arguments! Such is the course adopted, though with 
some modesty and much Italian grace, by an estimable gentleman 
and esteemed acquaintance of mine at Milan, in the Archivio storico 
dell’ Arte (anno vii. fase. i.), and faithfully followed up (minus the 
modesty and Italian grace) by Dr. J. P. Richter in the June number 
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of the Art Journal. I shall confine my remarks to the second of 
these articles, as it is immediately before the British public, and as 
it substantially repeats the terms of its forerunner. The writer, 
having given an adequate précis of the memorial to the Duke of 
Milan, introduces his own deductions therefrom in a paragraph 
which it would be a pity not to quote here verbatim ; for only by so 
doing could any notion be conveyed of the charming frankness with 
which baseless assumptions are put forward as certainties. In quoting 
the passage I shall take the liberty of putting its more amazing 
clauses in italics, in order to save the space of detailed comment 
hereafter. 


We are not told how this dispute was settled by the Duke; but the nature of 
the decision is not difficult to guess, if we bear in mind that by the side of the one 
Madonna picture a replica soon makes its appearance. The brotherhood had settled 
upon a fixed price fuz the works of art which they had ordered, and they were by 
no means disposed to go beyond this sum for the decoration of theirchapel. More- 
over the Duke will have had neither the means nor the inclination to compel 
them to do so. On the other hand, Leonardo was in a position to sell his Madonna 
for four times the price that the brotherhood were willing to give for it, nor could 
any one have prevented him from doing this, as soon as he undertook to supply in 
its place a picture of the value of 25 ducats. The original was acquired by an 
agent of King Louis the Twelfth of France, with whom Leonardo is known to 
have had personal relations; but before the despatch of the picture a copy, with 
slight variations, was prepared by an assistant in the master’s ‘ atelier; and for this, 
on its delivery, the stipulated price of 25 ducats was paid. 


This paragraph begins by confessing ignorance of how the dispute 
ended, and then proceeds to tell us all about it, with circumstance and 
detail! Not a scintilla of evidence is produced, or is producible, in 
support of any one of the statements which are here underlined. 
Such a mode of conducting an argument is an insult to common- 
sense. It is clear that the critic looks upon the intelligence of his 
English readers as peu de chose. 

But one may, perhaps, pause to inquire, with all proper deference, 
why variations were introduced in the (imaginary) copy. Was this 
done at the desire of the brotherhood ? Or was it, rather, due to 
magnanimity on the part of the ill-used painter who, instead of get- 
ting the ‘ assistant in his atelier’ to simply trace the outlines of the 
original, and to fill them in as best he could, preferred to be at the 
trouble of making fresh studies for a substantially new work ? Why 
alter the posture of the Bambino, and, above all, why entirely recast 
the original scheme by introducing a new motif in the angel? For 
this innovation is no slight one. It involves a profound change in 
the meaning of the whole. Thus, in the Louvre picture, which we 
are informed is the original, the angel, looking towards us, and 
pointing to St. John, connects the spectator with what is taking 
place. In the Charlton picture, on the contrary, is no such connect- 
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ing link. Here the action is complete within itself. The spectator 
is not invited to participate in what is, to him, a divine Vision, 
Lomazzo accurately describes the scene, and interprets its meaning in 
his own way. After having indicated certain qualities exemplified in 
Leonardo’s works, he says: ‘ And again, in the picture which is in the 
chapel of the Conception in San Francisco in Milan . . . where we may 
see, in St. John the Baptist, the motive of obedience and childlike 
veneration, as he kneels with joined hands and bends towards Christ ; 
in the Virgin, the feeling of happy meditation as she beholds this 
act ; in the angel, the idea of angelic gladness, as he ponders the joy 
that shall come to the world from this mystery; and in the Infant 
Christ [we behold] divinity and wisdom. And therefore the Virgin - 
kneels, holding St. John with her right hand and extending her left, 
and the angel likewise supports Christ, who, seated, regards St. John, 
and blesses him.’ (Trattato dell Arte de la Pittura, Milano, 1584, 
Lib. II. cap. XVII.) This is something more than ‘ variation.’ 

The candid interpreter of the newly discovered document takes 
occasion to warn his readers against putting trust in the evidence 
brought forward in the official catalogue of the National Gallery 
bearing on the history of the Charlton picture. Now this historical 
exposition (to borrow the writer’s term) is a simple list of facts placed 
in chronological order, impeached by none, not even by himself, save 
in the gratuitous insinuation here referred to. Upon Lomazzo it 
suits Dr. Richter’s purpose to heap obloquy, to class him amongst 
‘bombastic writers,’ and therefore no critic, and to remind us, with 
an air of superior knowledge, that the author of the Trattato became 
blind at the age of thirty-three, as if a man before that age, a studious 
artist too, and born, so to say, in the very school of Leonardo, were 
incapable of forming a judgment on that master’s works. But this 
onslaught on Lomazzo is altogether irrelevant and misleading. That 
writer was cited by me very palpably not as a critic, but as a 
quite unintending witness to two facts, viz. (1) that the picture in 
the Cappella passed in his time, without cavil, as the genuine work 
of Leonardo; for he merely refers to it, incidentally, as an illustra- 
tion, well known and close at hand, of the great master’s aims in art ; 
(2) that his description of the picture in the Cappella applies exactly 
to the Charlton example, and not at all to that in the Louvre. I 
admit, indeed, that Lomazzo was open to the charge of having 
poetic feeling, an infirmity from which your ‘scientific’ art critic is 
entirely exempt. 

With still more inexcusable sophistication of the truth Dr. 
Richter states that Bianconi, in his Nuova Guida di Milano (1787), 
describes the Cappella picture as a school piece. I quote here the 
sole passage (p. 279) in which Bianconi mentions the picture, using 
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In certi comparti dell’ Ancona della Cappella in cornu Epistolae . . . si vedono 
due begli Angioli in piedi con Instrumenti da suono sull’ asse, della scuola di 
Lionardo, che molto sentendo del di lui stile sono stati creduti di sua mano. Eravi 
bene una pittura parimenti in asse [on panel] con la Vergine, S. Giovanni putto, 
ed un Angiolo adoranti il 8. Bambino sopra fiorito praticello contornato da Sassi 
ruvidissimi, di mano di Lionardo, ma passata ad un Luogo Pio, é partita da noi.’ 


Thus what Bianconi states is that the two side panels of angels, 
reflecting much the style of Leonardo, had been attributed to him ; 
while of the central panel he says, without any qualification, that it was 
by the master’s hand. Dr. Richter, satisfied that an infinitesimal 
minority of his readers would have either the power or the inclination 
to consult an old Milan guide-book published over a century ago, 
and very scarce, coolly applies what is said of the side panels to the 
central one. The reader may draw his own conclusions. 

Our critic seeks to make much capital out of the report that Gavin 
Hamilton gave but thirty ducats for the Charlton picture. The price 
paid for this work at a time when the works of Guido Reni, Domenichino, 
and the Carracci ranked among connoisseurs as the highest creations of 
art is a matter of small consequence. But it would be interesting to 
know on what authority he depended for this ‘fact.’ Was it on that 
of Dr. Waagen, in his Art Treasures of Great Britain? Truly a 
veracious source; from which, however, Dr. Richter would be other- 
wise the last to drink inspiration. As I have long since ascertained, 
there is no tradition of the tale at Charlton Park, nor any hint of it 
amongst the careful notes which the late Lord Suffolk made of the pic- 
tures in his possession. Neither does the voluminous Hamilton-Lans- 
downe correspondence yield, in the one short letter which mentions 
the picture in question, any indication of the price at which Hamilton 
either bought or sold it. Evidently Waagen, who is always quoted 
as the authority for the story, merely retailed, having, perhaps, first 
confused, some vague gossip gathered from the ‘ man in the street.’ 

The question, often agitated and now revived, Which of the two 
pictures, that in Paris and that in London, is the ‘ unique original’ ? 
is one which I have never discussed. I have nothing but admira- 
tion for what remains intact of the work in the Louvre.* 


* The Luogo Pio is a religious and charitable institution common to Italian towns. 
There are deposited, on various occasions and under varying conditions, valuable 
church furniture and other movables, either the property of the churches of the 
various religious confraternities, or of private persons. These objects are sometimes 
given or bequeathed to the institution, in either of which cases they may at any 
time be sold by the governors with a charitable object. It seems highly probable 
that the picture removed from the Cappella della Concezione to the Luogo Pio was 
there purchased by Gavin Hamilton, either directly or through some intermediary. 

2 The ‘ Vierge aux Rochers’ of the Louvre was, says Gault de Saint-Germain (in 

- 1803), in a bad condition when it was removed to the Louvre not many years earlier. 
It had then to be transferred from the original panel to canvas. From my careful 
examination of it in 1880 I was satisfied that it has been extensively restored. The 
Virgin’s head is so much repainted as to have lost in great part its Leonardesque 
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But as our critic assigns to this picture an indubitable pedigree, 
I may remark, in passing, that this pedigree cannot, I believe, be 
traced further back than the year 1642. I speak with reserve, 
because I have never had time to thresh out the subject thoroughly. 
But so far as I am aware the ‘ Vierge aux Rochers’ of the Louvre is 
first distinctly mentioned (though as yet by no title) in Pierre Dan’s 
Trésor des Merveilles dela Maison Royale de Fontainebleau, etc., 
published in that year. The picture was then at Fontainebleau ; fair 
presumptive evidence, no doubt, though not amounting to positive 
proof, that it had belonged to Francis the First, and no proof at all 
that it had been acquired by Louis the Twelfth. But, in fact, amongst 
French writers themselves there are curious discrepancies of statement 
as to the provenance of this picture. Gault de Saint-Germain, in the 
list of works ascribed to Leonardo appended to his Life of the master, 
published in 1803, shortly after the picture had been incorporated 
on the then newly formed Louvre Collection, says of it: ‘ Il vient 
de Versailles. Il a anciennement appartenu au Marquis de 
Sourdis.’ Villot, in his Catalogue of the Louvre Collection, 1869, 
while deriving the picture from the collection of Francis the First, 
nevertheless quotes the account given by Gault de Saint-Germain, 
and without comment. De Tanzia’s Catalogue (1881) omits this 
reference. But how arose the story that the picture had once 
belonged to a Marquis de Sourdis? The last of that name, Frangois, 
who was Governor of Bordeaux, died in 1707. His father, Charles, a 
General, was Governor of the Orléanais. The harmonisation of these 
distressingly various accounts of the provenance of the Louvre 
picture may be within the powers, and not beyond the pious scope, 
of the ‘ scientific’ critic, who is above all things bound to give chapter 
and verse for his ‘ pronouncements.’ At the same time, it is no part 
of my design to insinuate any doubt of the authorship of the ‘ Vierge 
aux Rochers.’ Even if I should live to learn that some other school 
of infallible critics, yet to come, had demolished, on irrefragable 
evidence, the pretensions of that picture to authenticity, my opinion 
of its intrinsic beauty and worth would remain unaltered. The 
crowd, indeed, is swayed by names. Take away the name dear to it, 
and it burns what it has adored. What it thinks it thought, it 
thinks no more. The glamour has vanished, and the beauty once 
enthusiastically babbled about becomes a laughing-stock. 

Nor have I ever entered on another equally useless and illogical 
question—viz. which of these pictures is a copy of the other—for the 
simple reason that, as I have shown above, the two differ not only 


character. The whole body, the right shoulder and upper arm, and in part the head, 
of St. John are repainted. The head of the angel is blotted over with retouches, 
which have turned to a livid colour. The Bambino’s head has escaped somewhat 
better, but is not intact. 
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superficially, but essentially ; not only in certain variations in com- 
position, but in the fundamental idea which underlies each. 

I should have liked to enlarge here upon certain resemblances 
and differences observable in the two pictures which have been so idly 
and delusively set up as rivals. The differences clearly prove to the 
mind of the practical painter, versed, as no outsider can be, in the 
methods of his craft, that the respective compositions, in several of 
their important parts and minor details, are based upon different 
studies—that is, distinct sets of drawings. This is manifest in at least 
two of the heads in each picture, and no less so in the draperies. 
But I must not intrude further on the generous hospitality of this 
Review ; and shall content myself with having exposed the fallacy and 
deceptiveness of the quasi-historical proof now for the first time 
excogitated in support of a preconceived theory ; as well as the failure 
of the attempt to weaken the circumstantial evidence which tends to 
establish the claims of the Charlton picture to be, in all its essential 
parts, a veritable work by the hand of Leonardo da Vinci, 


FREDERIC W. Burton. 





COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN CHINA 


As most persons are aware, China was the first country in which 
appointments in the government service were thrown open to public 
competition. The system has been tried there now for many 
hundreds of years; and if there be one thing on which the 
Chinese universally agree, it is the excellence of this method of 
selecting their rulers. One must not think that this unanimity on 
their part results merely from unreasoning conservatism ; for, in other 
respects, they are quite capable of seeing defects in their public 
service. Moreover, they have constant opportunities for comparing 
the men so chosen with those who have entered into the public 
service by other doors. For instance, a good many men begin their 
official life by holding irregular appointments, from which they are 
transferred or promoted into the regular service as a reward for the 
capacity that they have displayed, or for their usefulness to their 
superiors. Besides these, there are the purchasers, always a numerous 
band, who have been more than ordinarily plentiful during the last 
forty years. The opportunity for these gentlemen comes whenever 
the Treasury isin want of money for any special matter ; for instance, 
to relieve sufferers in a time of severe famine, to defray the expenses 
of a war, or to close some extraordinary breach in the embankment 
of the Yellow River. At such times subscription lists are opened, 
and the public all notified that contributors will be recommended for 
official rewards. These rewards, for the most part, take the form of 
honorary titles, higher or lower according to the size of the donations ; 
but a certain number of the most liberal payers can, if they wish it, 
secure their actual entry into the regular service. 

Any Chinaman will tell one that, as a rule, the nominees for merit 
make better public servants than the purchasers, and that the open 
competition men are the best of all. The latter, while less greedy 
for money, display more intelligence and administrative power; and, 
strange to say, these latter qualities in a mandarin exercise a greater 
influence than personal honesty upon the well-being of the people 
under him. For, in ordinary times, the most important and the most 
difficult of all his tasks is that of keeping a check upon the intrigues 
and the rapacity of the permanent clerks and servants attached to his 
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office. If he be not a man of power and capacity, while nominally 
their master he will become their tool, and under the shadow of his 
power they will prey upon the people like wolves upon sheep. 

The great Taiping Rebellion, which broke out in China forty years 
ago, showed in a very marked way the value of the bookmen as public 
servants. During that perilous period the throne tottered almost to 
its fall, the richest provinces were entirely lost for several years, and 
the machinery of Government was thrown out of gear. Here was a 
time when system and precedent were cast to the winds, and when 
men of ability of any kind had an unexampled opportunity of securing 
recognition of their worth. Even then, the small band of distinguished 
men who came to the front in an extraordinary manner, and who 
may fairly be said to have saved the Empire, were without exception 
scholars of the highest literary powers. 

The chief of them was the great Tseng Kuo-fan, father of the 
late Minister to England, who was already an old man at the conclu- 
sion of the rebellion and died shortly afterwards. Among his lieu- 
tenants, as one may call them, was Tso Tsung-tang, who afterwards 
crushed the rebellion of the Mahommedans in North-West China 
and reconquered Chinese Turkestan. Another of them was Peng 
Yu-lin, the eccentric hero, whom no man ever accused of desiring 
money, who would not accept a regular governorship, but who as 
Naval Commissioner used to roam up and down the River Yangtse, 
visiting in disguise the towns on its banks, hearing the talk in the 
tea-houses, redressing wrongs, and occasionally visiting offenders with 
summary death. Lastly, there is Li Hung-chang, still alive and in 
active work, who may claim beyond question to be, in practical ability, 
the greatest man of them all, as has been shown by the skill and 
success with which during the last twenty years he has guided the 
fortunes both of the State and of himself. 

In no country is education more highly esteemed than in China. 
The child of the working-man as a rule cannot hope to get more than 
a mere smattering. But scattered through the country are number- 
less families, the members of which for generation after generation are 
always students, and from whom as a rule the officials come. They 
have no knowledge of any business or trade. They correspond very 
closely to what are, or used to be, called gentlemen in England, 
and preserve their position with great tenacity, even when hard 
pressed by poverty. Rich parvenus as a matter of course engage 
tutors for their children ; and in the humblest ranks of life occasion- 
ally parents will stint themselves to give an opportunity to some son 
who has shown marked intelligence at the village school. But 
neither of these classes compete on an equality with those to whom 
learning is an hereditary profession. The cultivation and intellectual 
discipline prevailing in such families give their members a marked 
advantage over those who get no help of the kind at home, and who 
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must therefore depend entirely on what they learn from their paid 
teachers. 

The orthodox scheme of education is entirely concerned with the 
ancient literature of China. The original works which occupy the 
student’s attention were for the most part written before the literature 
of either Greece or Rome had reached its prime. But there are 
commentators belonging to later periods who must also be perused 
with diligence. China has not seen an influx of new races such as 
have overrun Europe since the days of our classical authors; but 
still, from mere lapse of time, the language of the country has greatly 
changed ; and the child beginning his studies cannot without expla- 
nation understand a single sentence, even if he has learnt to read tlie 
words of the lesson which he has before him. The student makes 
himself acquainted as thoroughly as possible with these classical 
works. The more he can quote of them the better; but he must 
master the matter contained in them as well. He must get to know 
the different readings and different interpretations of disputed pas- 
sages: and finally he practises himself in prose and verse composition. 
In prose }~ carefully preserves the ancient phraseology, never admit- 
ting modern words ; though there are certain technicalities of style 
which will prevent his productions from being an exact imitation of 
the ancient literature. His verses must be in close imitation of the 
old-time poets. They must follow elaborate rules as to rhythm, and 
the words must rhyme according to the classical sounds, which are 
very different from those of to-day. 

One cannot but be struck with the close parallel which these 
studies present to what is called classical education in modern Europe. 
No unbiassed judge could fail to place the literature of Greece and 
Rome far above that of ancient China. But, this being granted, it 
should be plain to any one, after the description given above, that in 
either case the course of study requires the same sort of ability to 
achieve success, and develops and sharpens the same mental faculties. 
Seeing, then, that common opinion, whether rightly or wrongly, has 
proclaimed the study of Greek and Latin as an unequalled instrument 
for the training of the mind in Europe, does it not seem absurd to 

say, as many people do, that a Chinese education merely warps and 
deforms the understanding, and cultivates the memory at the expense 
of other mental powers? No one who has*had much conversation 
with well-educated Chizamen can have failed to recognise that their 
intellectual cuteness is well developed. They are logical, quick to 
see a point, and capable of carrying ona long train of argument. 
Where they fall short in comparison with Europeans is in their stock 
of general information.. They are indeed wofully ignorant of many 
things, but the knowledge which they lack is exactly that which we 
.gather from modern books, newspapers, or accomplished friends, and 
which does not come at all into a course of classical study either at 
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schools or at universities. The Chinese themselves do not by any means 
hold that quickness in learning by heart and strong capability of 
remembering are all-important for their course of study. Quite 
recently one of them remarked to me that an ordinary scholar would 
owe nine-tenths of his success to intelligence and one-tenth to 
powers of memory. This was an incidental remark, not in any way 
made with a view to defend the course of education adopted in China. 

In order to understand the system of examinations in China, it 
is necessary to be in some slight degree acquainted with the political 
divisions of thecountry. China proper, exclusive of its dependencies, 
is made up of twenty provinces, each under its Governor or Governor- 
General. A province is divided into about a dozen prefectures, which 
may be compared to French Departments, and which, except in a 
few sparsely peopled regions, will contain a population of from one to 
two millions. A prefecture is sub-divided into six or eight sections, 
generally known as ‘ districts,’ of which the area is ordinarily some- 
thing like thirty miles square. Each district has its own chief town, 
and is governed by an officer, whose title foreigners are accustomed 
to translate as ‘magistrate. The population of some few districts 
must approach a million ; while in others it is below fifty thousand. 
Two hundred thousand may be taken as the average. 

Suppose a student wishes to get a degree, as is the case with 
pretty nearly every one who has given himself up seriously to learn- 
ing. He must first provide himself with a certificate, signed by 
respectable neighbours, showing that he is of good character, that he 
has not been convicted of any offence, and that his forefathers for 
three generations have not been barbers, play-actors, domestic 
servants, or employed in one or two other despised capacities. He may 
now present himself at one of the periodical examinations held in 
the district to which his family belongs, not in the one where he or 
or his father may chance to be living at the moment. At this 
examination there is no limit to the number of those who can pass, 
and the candidate therefore should have no difficulty in succeeding. 
But no degree is conferred on him, and he is merely entitled to 
appear at the lowest of the great national competitions. It is now 
that the real struggle begins. Twice in every three years an exami- 
nation is held in every prefecture for the students who have passed 
their ‘ preliminary’ as above described. Those who are successful in 
it wir their first degree, and become Bachelors of Arts, as it is the 
custom for us foreigners to call them. This examination is com- 
petitive, since only a fixed number of degrees may be granted, so 
many for each district in the prefecture. A very large and populous 
district may have twenty-five places allotted to it, a very small and 
backward one not more than seven or eight. The contest is thus a 
pretty severe one; but still it is considered that any intelligent and 
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industrious student should succeed after one or two trials. Many do 
so at the first attempt. 

Every third year, in the autumn, comes the next higher exami- 
nation, that for the degree of Master of Arts. It is held simul- 
taneously in every provincial capital, and all Bache'ors of Arts belong- 
ing to the province are qualified to compete in it, no matter of how 
many years’ standing they may be, or how many times they have 
already made the attempt. There will be perhaps seven or eight 
thousand candidates, and seventy or eighty degrees to be conferred. 
Under such conditions failure can be a disgrace to no one; and many 
men, who feel themselves competent, will continue to enter the lists 
regularly as each third year comes round, without ever attaining the 
desired goal. Indeed, after this examination it appears to be the 
custom for the Emperor, as an act of grace, to grant degrees to the 
candidates over eighty years of age, who will perhaps be three or four 
in number, the Governor of the province having made application on 
their behalf and having certified that their papers were of respectable 
quality, though not good enough to succeed in open competition. 
There could not well be stronger evidence of the high esteem in 
which literary honours are held in China than the fact that they are 
sought by men of such an age, who certainly can hope for no prac- 
tical benefit from them. In the following spring the contest is 
renewed at Peking, where once in three years there is an examination 
for the degree of Doctor, open to all Masters of Arts from any part 
of the Empire. Some will compete over and over again, especially 
those whose homes are not at a great distance from the capital; but 
some never present themselves at Peking at all, being kept away by 
the great expense of the journey and of a temporary sojourn in a 
strange place. It is on this account not uncommon that a wealthy 
man should endow a fund for the purpose of defraying the travelling 
expenses of poor scholars belonging to his neighbourhood. The 
number of men who muster triennially for this examination is gene- 
rally about eight thousand. Each province has allotted to it a certain 
number of degrees, approximately one for every twenty candidates 
that it sends up. This separation of the provinces is an innovation 
of the present dynasty. Formerly the scholars from all parts com- 
peted against each other. But it was found that the men of one or 
two provinces, where culture had reached its highest pitch, carried 
off a very large proportion of the total number of degrees. It was 
therefore thought advisable to make a change, both for the sake of 
encouraging study in the more backward regions, and in order that 
the men destined to govern the country might be selected from all 
parts of it. 

It will be plain from the description given above that, in China, 
literary honours are not easily acquired, and that, for each scholar 
who reaches the goal, there are very many who fall by the way. But 
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what are the rewards for him who does achieve success? What is 
there to repay him for his years of arduous toil, for the expense which he 
has incurred, and, often, for the privations which he has undergone ? 
For the Doctor there is secured an immediate entry into the service 
of the State. This means a great deal more in China than it does 
in England. The parallel would be nearer if Great Britain were 
governed by a body of officials such as the Covenanted Civil Service 
of India. After the doctoral examination at Peking there is a final 
competition for the successful graduates, held within the walls of the 
Palace itself. Those who do best in it are made members of the Han 
Lin, or College of Literature, from which department they should later 
have no difficulty in mounting to high positions in other branches of the 
service. The doctor who fails to secure this crowning honour is consoled 
by a post in one of the great government offices at Peking, or is sent to 
one of the provinces with the rank of magistrate, 7.e. the ruler of a 
district as above described. He will be retained for a period of 
probation at the provincial capital, after which he will be eligible for 
an appointment as soon, as a vacancy occurs. This may be in a few 
months, or in certain provinces not till after some years of waiting. 
The duties which he will be called upon to perform are serious, com- 
bining those of general administrator, judge, and collector of revenue. 
If he be a mere bookworm—a ‘ book-fool’ is the Chinese expression 
for such a character—he cannot expect to rise far; but if he have 
practical as well as literary ability, he may fairly hope to win wealth 
and distinction, and perhaps may attain to some of the highest posts 
in the Empire. 

Unlike the Doctor, the Master of Arts has no claim upon the 
government for employment. Once, indeed, in every nine years, if he 
has tried unsuccessfully at the last three doctoral examinations, he 
may appear before a Government Commission, which selects a limited 
number of those present and nominates them for official appointments. 

But this privilege cannot reach a very large number. His 
degree, however, makes it very much easier for him to obtain an 
official appointment by one of the irregular methods mentioned on 
the first page of this article ; and his subsequent promotion to higher 
places will be facilitated in a similar way. For he will be recognised 
as a man of education and intellectual power, qualities which are 
generally wanting in those who are received into the public service by 
a side door. Should he not aspire to an official career, he ought to 
have no difficulty in getting a well-paid tutorship or a private 
secretaryship to some official. But employments such as these, 
though affording him a living, will seem very humble after the 
ambitious dreams in which he has probably indulged. For the rest, 
he must be content with the influence and consideration which he will 
enjoy. These indeed will be very marked, if he happens to live in a 
country district, where men of similar distinction are sure to be rare. 
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He will always have one practical benefit from his degree—as long 
as he holds it he cannot be subjected to corporal punishment. This 
is an important privilege in a country where flogging is the penalty 
generally applied for petty offences, and where a prisoner, or even a 
witness, may be summarily beaten, if the judge think him to be pre- 
varicating or refusing to tell all that he knows. The Master of Arts 
possesses this immunity as long as he holds his degree, of which he can 
only be deprived by the special mandate of the Emperor. If, how- 
ever, there be prima facie evidence of his having committed any serious 
offence, the Provincial Governor will make a representation to the 
Emperor, who will then issue the required decree. The Bachelor of Arts 
enjoys somewhat similar advantages ; but, as he is one of a larger and 
a lower class, they naturally are not so strongly marked. His degree 
gives him the same protection from corporal punishment, but, if he 
misconduct himself, he can be deprived of it by the provincial 
authorities without the intervention of the Emperor. 

The manner in which an examination is conducted in China 
differs so much from our way of doing things in Europe that a short 
description of one will probably be of interest to the reader. Let us 
take for the purpose a provincial, or Mastership of Arts, examination, 
the procedure for which is very similar to that held at Peking for the 
Doctor’s degree. 

The candidate must arrive in the provincial capital at the very 
latest a week before the commencement of the examination. Other- 
wise he will be too late to give notice that he intends to compete, and 
to present at the proper office the necessary statement of his name, 
address, and antecedents, accompanied by a short description of his 
personal appearance. These are endorsed on the outside of three 
very large but neatly folded sheets of paper, which will afterwards be 
returned to him in the examination hall, and will there be used by 
him to write the fair copies of his essaysupon. He has now nothing 
to do till the day arrives, except to prepare the ‘kit’ which he must 
take with him into the hall. Here we come upon the great difference 
between an examination in England and one in far Cathay. The 
Chinaman does not sit at a desk for three hours and then go out again. 
Once he is in, whether he like it or not, he must stay there for three 
days. And, as he has to provide for his own wants during that time, 
he requires a great deal besides his writing materials. Some rice will 
be issued by the Government on the second day, but probably not on 
the first and third ; and in any case it will very possibly be of doubtful 
quality, so that he will do well not to trust to it. He therefore lays 
in a substantial stock of provisions, cooked rice, biscuits, ham, hard- 
boiled eggs, anything that will keep and will not give trouble in pre- 
paring. Still, he generally takes a tiny stove and some charcoal, so 
that he can warm up anything if he desires to doso. His teapot and 
teacup and a stock of tea he will be quite certain to remember. The 
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attendants will bring him hot water when wanted. Matches and 
candles should not be forgotten, nor his pipe and tobacco, if he be a 
smoker. Then; though the days may be hot, the nights will be cold. 
He must have extra clothing to put on in the evening, and a large, 
thickly wadded quilt, which, wrapped round him, will serve at once as 
a blanket and a quilt when he goes to sleep at night. Lastly, his cell 
is exposed to the rays of the sun, if the sky be clear, or the rain may 
beat in, if the weather be wet. He should therefore have a light 
screen and an oilskin sheet, which he can hang up, if required. All 
these things together form a load which will tax his strength pretty 
severely when he comes to carry them into the place. This probably 
he will have to do himself; as, wherever the rules are strictly observed, 
no servant or porter is allowed to pass through the portals. 

The examination hall, as we have called it for want of a better 
word, consists of a vast enclosure, surrounded by a wall too high to be 
scaled. It is traversed by a number of main roads communicating 
with the gates of entry. On either side of every main road, running 
out of it at right angles, is a succession of long, narrow alleys, each 
forming a cul-de-sac. Let us step into one of these alleys. On one 
hand, all the way along, stretches a low, tiled roof, covering a row of 
tiny rooms, something less than six feet square, all of the same size 
and pattern, having on three sides blank walls and on the fourth, 
opening on to the alley, a door and a window, or rather two doorless 
and windowless apertures. Inside, opposite the door, is a plank 
supported at the ends on brickwork, which serves for a seat, and 
opposite the window another plank, similarly fixed but at a higher 
elevation, does duty for a table. Both the boards are movable, and 
so can be taken down and used to lie upon when the occupant wishes 
to stretch himself out for the night. On the opposite side of the alley 
there is a long dead wall forming the back of the next row of cells. 
All through the enclosure, right and left, in front and behind, every- 
where run the rows of tiny rooms. Nothing else is seen, excepting 
two or three open spaces, where the students appear to answer to their 
names, and a single pavilion raised high above the ground. This 
latter is used by the proctors and their staffs as a post of observation, 
where they can keep a watch over all that is going on. At the back 
of the main enclosure is an inner courtyard containing several 
buildings. Here the examiners and their assistants are shut up 
during the whole progress of the examination. They must not go 
out themselves, and no visitors may be admitted, till the papers have 
been all looked through and the class list is ready for publication. 

At last the day arrives for the commencement of the examination. 
The calling of the roll and the settling of the candidates in their 
cells take a very long time, perhaps the whole of the day. To lessen 
the confusion, the men of each prefecture are received at a particular 
hour and in a particular spot, notice of which has been previously 
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given. As the candidate enters the gate of the enclosure his person 
and baggage should be searched, to see that he is not carrying any 
pocket edition of the classics or other illicit article. But ordinarily 
this investigation is conducted in a very perfunctory manner. It is 
considered that any one who is not good enough to win without 
adventitious aids will not do so with them. The candidate then 
proceeds to the place where the roll is called; and, as he answers to 
his name, he receives from a clerk one of the folded sheets bearing 
his name and description, which hé handed in a week previously, and 
on which he will proceed to write his essays. It now bears an 
official stamp, and on it has been marked the name of the alley and 
the number of the cell which he will occupy. Nothing remains to 
be done but to take his baggage to the place indicated and wait, it 
may be for many hours, till he can commence his work. Some time 
late in the day the printed slips of paper are distributed, showing the 
themes upon which he must write. They are short passages from 
the classics, and form the subjects for three prose essays and one piece 
of verse. The candidate is free to occupy himself with them as he 
likes. He may work, sleep, or eat at whatever hours he pleases. He 
may chat with his neighbours if he finds any inclined for relaxation. 
But he has to make a home of his cell for two nights. On the third 
day he must deliver up his paper and depart before dark, and he 
may do so as early as he pleases. If the stamped sheet has been 
destroyed or damaged by some accident so that he cannot hand it 
in, or if he has failed to accomplish the task of producing four 
compositions of the requisite length, his name will immediately be 
posted on the defaulters’ list, and he cannot return to continue the 
competition. 

After one night’s rest at home, the candidates re-appear for the 
second set of papers. The roll is called again, asecond stamped sheet 
is issued, fresh seats are allotted, and the procedure is the same as 
before. Only, this time there are five essays to be written, on fresh 
classical subjects. After three days again comes a night’s rest, and 
then the hall is entered for the last time. The length of stay is the 
same; but on this occasion formal essays are not demanded. The 
examiners give five sets of questions on any subjects that they please; 
for example, History, Geography, Scholarship, Moral Philosophy, 
Political Economy, and even Natural Science. When these have been 
answered the contest is finished; but there are three or four weeks 
to wait before the issuing of the class list. The examination is a 
pretty severe trial to any one of a weak constitution. A death in 
the enclosure is not a very rare thing, and sicknesses are often caused, 
either by the heat, if the weather be particularly fine and clear, or by 
the cold and damp, if it be wet and windy. Still, the delicate-looking 
Chinese scholars, men utterly unused to active exercise, support the 
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inevitable hardship and discomfort better than the infinitely more 
vigorous and athletic young gentlemen of England could do. 

Most elaborate measures are taken to prevent the possibility of 
partiality being shown by the examiners. As soon as the essays have 
been collected by the attendants, they are handed to a first official, 
under whose supervision a slip of paper is pasted over the writer’s 
name, and they are marked with a number which they retain through- 
out the examination. They are then passed on to the transcribing 
department, where copies of them are made in red ink. A third depart- 
ment compares the originals with the copies ; after which the former 
are carefully stowed away, while the latter are delivered to the sub- 
examiners, among whom they are distributed by hazard. These 
gentlemen are ten or more in number, perhaps one to every seven 
or eight hundred candidates. Each of them looks through the pile 
allotted to him, rejects the major part, and reserves a tenth or so for 
the consideration of the higher examiners. These latter are two in 
number, one chief and one assistant. They are always Peking officials 
of distinguished literary attainments, and are specially appointed by 
the Emperor for the occasion. The papers of nearly a thousand 
candidates reach them, but they can only graduate the exact number 
allowed to the province, which will always be about seventy or eighty. 
They have also to determine an order of merit. 

Even when the names of the graduates have been published, the 
checks against corruption are not yet exhausted. For each province 
there is appointed a censor, whose task it is to inspect the successful 
essays and see that there are no signs of anything wrong. This is 
not a mere form ; as,a few years ago, in consequence of a report made 
by the censor, an examiner was degraded for some very trifling care- 
lessness or other. Also, on application to the proper office, the 
unsuccessful candidates can get back their papers, that is to say, the 
red copies of them; and although they have practically no redress 
for-unfair treatment, still, the publicity thus insured tends to make 
the examiners careful as to what they select and what they reject. 

Among Chinese scholars it is very generally held that there is a 
great deal of luck in getting a degree. No doubt this belief is partly 
born of disappointment and of the natural attempt to console oneself 
for one’s want of success. And, where there are something like a 
hundred who fail for every one that wins a prize, the opinions of the 
beaten ones will be heard most loudly and most widely. Still, there 
is a good deal of truth in what is commonly urged. Many candidates, 
it is said, are hopelessly below the average level needed for success, 
and they are speedily struck out of the running, while there are a 
few men of eminent ability or literary power whose talents win imme- 
diate recognition from the examiners, But between these two classes 
there remain a very large number whose capacity is pretty nearly 
equal. Nevertheless, as the number of degrees is fixed, only a few 
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of them can be accepted, and many more must be rejected. For these 
men it is said to be almoai a toss-up whether their papers survive the 
first scrutiny, so as to be sent in to the higher examiners, and, if they 
are, it is still a chance what becomes of them then. The difficulty 
of rapidly deciding between nearly equal candidates is much increased 
by the fact that the papers are principally essays, which cannot be 
accurately valued in marks in the way that answers to questions can 
be in England. 

With all the pains taken to secure purity, is it possible that fraud 
should exist? Yes, say the Chinese, perhaps as many as three or 
four per cent. of the degrees are gained unfairly. There are two 
means of cheating which are commoner than any other. One of. 
them is to use essays written by some person outside the enclosure. 
This is managed through the agency of one of the guards, who 
makes known the subjects to the writer outside, and brings back the 
drafts when he has composed them. The second method is to utilise 
the productions of a fellow candidate, with whom it is easy to com- 
municate through the medium of the attendants. Sometimes a poor 
student, to whom a certain sum of ready money is worth more than 
the chance of a degree, will deliberately sacrifice his own chance by 
devoting his time to working for a neighbour; or sometimes he may 
be clever enough and quick enough at composing to write two good 
sets of papers in theallotted time. A third method is personation. 
A practised writer will take the name and place of a candidate who 
stays away altogether. But this plan is dangerous and less often 
resorted to. Not only must the officials be hoodwinked, but some of 
the candidates may know that the personator is not the man whom 
he represents himself to be; and if so, they will denounce him’ in 
their own interests. Besides, in case of detection, the punishment is 
very severe. It will be noticed that none of these plans can posi- 
tively ensure the graduation of a candidate. As was said above, only 
a few men of really marked ability can compose papers which will 
command certain success; and such men will not lend themselves to 
tricks of the kind. Still, as the cost is not high, a good many young 
men with more money than brains will resort to one of the schemes, 
and take their chance of being among the fortunate ones. 

To be certain of buying a degree there is only one way, and that 
is to corrupt the chief examiner. This is not an easy matter. He 
is often not approachable with money; and should he be so, the 
expense will be very great. If he yields to the temptation, the 
usual plan is to arrange a private sign by which he may recognise 
the papers which he is to favour. That is to say, the candidate 
introduces a certain phrase, which has been agreed upon, into the 
first paragraph of his first essay, or something else of the kind. 
But, as we have seen above, the great man can only judge such 
papers as are sent up to him after a preliminary inspection by the 
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inferior examiners. It is therefore necessary to make arrangements 
for them to pass successfully through the earlier ordeal. This is 
managed by the clerks, a body of men who, I may remark, are at 
the bottom of nineteen twentieths of all the official corruption in 
China. One of these fellows, having’ been sufficiently paid, contrives 
first to watch the papers through the sealing up and the transcribing 
departments, and then to hand them to some particular sub-examiner 
who has previously been ‘squared.’ Again, as the productions of 
the successful candidates will be finally scrutinised by a special 
inspector, they must be of such a quality that the examiner can 
accept them without being manifestly open to the charge of 
favouritism. It is a hundred to one that the briber is incapable of 
himself composing anything good enough, and therefore he must. in 
the first place resort to one of the tricks detailed above in order to 
get his papers written for him. 

If an examiner be convicted of corruption, the consequences are 
very serious for him. In the year 1858 an instance of this occurred 
at Peking. The chief examiner was a Grand Secretary—that is to 
say, an officer of the very highest rank. Among the candidates was 
a nephew of his by marriage, a bright and intelligent young fellow. 
The Grand Secretary was besought by his wife to take care of her 
nephew’s interests; and, yielding to her solicitations, he gave him a 
high place upon the class list. Bya curious accident the affair came 
to light. The young man was an extremely good amateur actor ; 
and a month efter he had obtained his degree he was invited to 
take part in some private theatricals at the house of a certain Peking 
magnate. Now, the theatrical profession is regarded in China some- 
thing in the way that it was in France a couple of hundred years 
ago. As we have seen above, not even the grandson of an actor is 
permitted to present himself at the public examinations. It will 
easily be understood that under such circumstances, though there is 
nothing criminal in amateur acting, still, to take part in a performance 
would be looked upon as something extremely undignified for a man 
of distinguished reputation or high social position. Foolishly, the 
young man accepted the invitation. He played the part of the 
heroine (as of old in Europe, in China there are no actresses, female 
characters being always taken by young men or boys), and he was 
vociferously applauded for the excellence of his acting. One of the 
audience who knew him, observed to a neighbour that the young 
man was not only great as an actor, but had recently taken a high 
place in the examination for the Master of Arts degree. A censor, 
who was also among the guests, overheard the remark, and was filled 
with indignation at what he considered the disgraceful levity of one 
who had gained high literary honours. He lost no time in denouncing 
to the Emperor the young man’s misbehaviour. An inquiry was 
instituted, in the course of which it was discovered how his degree 
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had been obtained. This led to fresh denunciations and the bringing 
to light of other irregularities. In the end the Grand Secretary was 
condemned to death for misconduct in the performance of his duty 
as chief examiner. He was a valued servant, and the Emperor wished 
to spare his life. But it was represented by another official that this 
was a case where it was absolutely necessary to make a striking 
example. The unfortunate man was therefore publicly beheaded on 
the common execution ground at Peking. 

Nor is the punishment light for him who attempts to bribe. 
Within the last few months, in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, a 
gentleman of good position sent to a chief examiner a cheque for a - 
thousand pounds with a request that he would favour certain candi- 
dates whose names were given on an accompanying list. The writer 
of the letter was denounced by the examiner; and, after being 
arrested and tried, he has been condemned todeath. But as the sen- 
tence is not to be carried out immediately, it will probably be com- 
muted in pursuance of an Act of Grace, which is sure to be pro- 
claimed this year on the occasion of the Empress Dowager’s Jubilee. 

In concluding this article I should note that there is a great deal 
which it has left unsaid. It is not-intended as an exhaustive descrip- 
tion, but merely asa sketch of such prominent points as seemed 
likely to interest an English reader. 


T. L. BuLLock. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PROPOSED OVERTHROW OF THE CHURCH 
IN WALES 


A Bi. is a much more satisfactory thing to consider than an 
abstract proposition. By condescending to details the advocates of 
great changes bring their ideas to a practical test. We have before 
now had ‘suggestions’ for Welsh Disestablishment in plenty, but 
they have been schemes pour rire, eloquent indications of Libera- 
tionist malignity, but unpractical and void of common-sense. Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill is a different affair. It at least helps us to realise what 
disestablishment and disendowment would mean in fact. After New 
Year’s Day 1896, as each existing incumbent dies, or accepts an 
annuity and departs, his parish will be left with a church and a parson- 
age, but without a single penny to maintain the fabrics, or to support 
a clergyman, or to keep up parochial machinery. This is a fact 
which all the details of personal compensation should not be allowed 
to conceal. Endowments given since 1703 are to be retained, but they 
are too minute to appreciably affect the matter. Suppose the Bill 
passed, then long before the lst of January 1896 there would be many 
parishes which on that day would be left absolutely penniless, with 
an ancient church, a more or less dilapidated dwelling, and nothing 
else. Year by year the number would increase, until it included the 
great mass of the rural, and most of the older town parishes in the 
Principality. 

I desire at the outset to emphasise this sudden and absolute 
withdrawal of the means of carrying on a great. institution. It will 
perhaps be answered, ‘ This is religious equality: the Church will be 
no worse off than the sects which have no endowments.’ But it is 
just this difference in their condition which, instead of making the 
Bill produce equality, makes it work gross injustice. The Church was 
organised on the principle of endowment ; Dissent, on the voluntary 
principle. Is it practical, unless you intend to crush the Church 
altogether, to take away suddenly what have been the means of its 
subsistence? Is it sensible to expect the Church, thus paralysed, to 
go on working as before, because Dissenting bodies, having been so 
formed, exist, more or less successfully, without endowment? You 
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might as well expect a horse to live without food because a bicycle 
does not require any. 

The lack of any provision whatever for carrying on the Church, as 
the religious body to which, without controversy, a large fraction of 
the population of Wales adheres, becomes more significant as the Bill 
is examined. It is astutely contrived to give a superficial appearance 
of moderation and fairness, while with calculated deliberation it in 
fact makes a deadly attack on the Church’s life. The scheme is that 
of the Irish Act, with large modifications, almost all of them to the 
disadvantage of the Church. Both begin with a solemn declaration 
that the Church shall cease to be established by law. Thus, ina single 
sentence the relation between Church and State in Wales, which has 
existed ever since the latter had coherent form, is dissolved. Dises- 
tablishment is a far more serious thing in Wales than in Ireland, 
where the Church was comparatively modern, and was really a mission 
in a hostile country, rather than a national Church. 

But I put disestablishment aside, in order that I may deal with 
disendowment, which necessarily occupies most of the clauses of the 
Bill. There are, I need not say, a vast number of points of detail 
arising on the Bill which will haye to receive attention, but which it 
would be unsuitable, and, indeed, impossible to deal with in this article. 
The Bill is much more concisely worded than the Irish Act. It 
would be unfair to depreciate the neatness of the draftsman’s work ; 
but it is open to doubt whether, in regard to a measure which a very 
large class of non-professional persons will read, endeavour to digest, 
and in any event will criticise, condensation is a real advantage. It 
is apt to mislead. Already people are studying this Bill and .the 
Irish Act side by side, and when they compare the rotund sentences 
of the latter (e.g. as to compensation) with Mr. Asquith’s laconic 
clauses, they are prepared to draw the most terrifying conclusions, 
If I may venture on one criticism, I think it will be found that the 
draftsman has got into some confusion with regard to the application 
of existing ecclesiastical statutes (e.g. the Dilapidations Act, 1871) 
to the disestablished Church. It seems to have been overlooked that 
they will cease to be effectual in Wales unless specially made so by 
the Bill. It would seem also that some general clause as to the 
meaning henceforth to be attached to the expression ‘Church of 
England’ will be required. 

The disendowment scheme is, briefly, this. On the lst of January 
1896, the Church in Wales will cease to be ‘established.’ Every cor- 
poration, e.g. bishops, deans and chapters, and incumbents, will 
cease to exist as such. The Queen, just as in the Irish case, is em- 
powered to create a new corporation or ‘ Representative Body,’ capable 
of holding land, and of acting as the Church ina legal capacity. Then 
Church Commissioners are to be appointed: two of them are to be 
paid, but the third, it is hoped, will find virtue a sufficient reward. 
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within living memory the nave of Llandaff Cathedral only existed as 
a ruined fragment of wall and arch, rising out of the lawn of a flower- 
garden. 

The compensation of vested interests follows next. The bishops, 
the dignified clergy and incumbents, will be fairly treated if the Act 
(should it become one) is fairly worked, and that will depend upon 
the personnel of the Commissioners, All retain their present emolu- 
ments so long as they hold their present offices. The Irish Act 
allowed a transfer from one office to another with proper consents. 
The omission of this option is one of the paralysing provisions of the 
Bill which, if not intentional, is unaccountable. If any incumbent 
(or bishop, &c.) prefer a life annuity independent of the performance 
of duty, and the Representative Body consent, it may be arranged 
with the Welsh Commissioners according to a scale given in a 
schedule to the Bill. An incumbent of fifty may get an annuity 
equal to three-fourths of the net emoluments of his benefice, without 
including, as I read the Bill, the parsonage. 

Mr: Asquith took some credit to himself for the liberality of his 
scheme with reference to the parsonages. The Irish Act nominally 
took them away, but gave the Church power of repurchase on very 
advantageous terms. On the other hand, the compensation paid to 
an Irish incumbent, whether in the form of an annuity or of a capital 
sum, included the parsonage as part of the subject of compensation. 
Having regard to the extremely unmarketable character of most 
vicarage-houses in rural parishes, and to the advantage the State 
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gains in not having to include them in assessing compensation 
annuities, I think it will be admitted that there is as much pru- 
dence as generosity in Mr. Asquith’s concession. 

The method of commutation adopted in this Bill, as contrasted 
with that of the Irish Act, is, I think, the most remarkable variation 
between the two schemes, and certainly suggests a sinister difference 
of intention. It is well known that what saved the Irish Church from 
financial ruin in 1871 was the provision made for commutation. An 
incumbent was empowered to exchange his life interest in the emolu- 
ments of his benefice for a capital sum paid, not to himself, but to 
the Representative Body of the Church, on whom devolved thence- 
forward the obligation of paying an annuity to the incumbent, or of 
making some other arrangement with him. Asan inducement to 
the clergy to adopt this plan, it was enacted that if three-fourths of 
the clergy of any diocese agreed to commute, the State should add a 
bonus of 12 per cent. to the commutation money. All the Irish 
dioceses came into the arrangement, with the result that the Irish 
Church was re-endowed with 7,550,000/. charged with life annuities 
which are gradually wearing out. It is plain that the architect of 
that plan was not anxious to prejudice the future of the Church he 
was disendowing, and, accordingly, Liberationists have never tired of 
lamenting over this opportunity given to the Irish Church to recover 
itself. Mr. Asquith has listened to those complaints, and the Irish 
commutation scheme has no counterpart in his Bill, The reasons 
given for its exclusion are—first, that the bonus of 12 per cent 
made the plan expensive ; and, secondly, that it would necessitate the 
formation of a large central fund, out of which the commutation 
moneys might be paid. This, it is said, would be inconsistent with 
the retention by each parish of its own share of the endowments 
taken from the Church. It is hard to see why there should be 
either ‘inextricable confusion’ or ‘insuperable difficulty’ in over- 
coming, if it were desired to overcome, these obstacles, particularly 
as the Welsh Commissioners are under the Bill to receive the 
whole tithe rent-charge, and have ample power to borrow on its 
security. 

The drawback to the Irish plan was that it permitted young 
clergymen to pocket their life annuities, and, without giving anything 
in return, to leave Ireland and accept cures elsewhere. But that 
defect, which might be easily remedied, is as much present in the 
Welsh Bill as in the Irish Act. The consent of the Church body is 
necessary under both, before an annuity can be awarded. But when 
awarded, it may be abused in precisely the same way under both 
schemes. I cannot help suspecting that the real objection to 
commutation is, that it would prevent the disintegration of the 
Church, and therefore, although it would neither injure the State nor 
sacrifice the personal interests of the clergy, it is to be prevented at 
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all hazards. The Liberation Society in, I suppose, a too candid 
appendix to the ‘Case for Disestablishment’—I observe the last 
edition omits it—says, with regard to the Irish commutation clauses, 
that they ‘ have created in many minds the feeling that it would be 
better not to disestablish the Church of England at all than to do so 
on terms resembling those of the Irish Act’; and again, speaking of 
the clergy, ‘they should be dealt with in the same way as other 
public officials whose services are no longer required by the State. . . . 
But they will be free to contract any obligations in connection with 
an episcopal or any other' Church organised by voluntary arrange- 
ments.’ I quote these words to show that the injury which will 
accrue to the Church by depriving it of this chance of resuscitation 
is no fancy of mine, but has been clearly perceived by the Church’s 
enemies all along, and we may be sure that the Liberation Society 
has not left Mr. Asquith unilluminated by its counsel. 

Before I pass from the subject of compensation of vested interests 
it is necessary to point out that curates are to get no compensation 
at all. This most harsh omission has already aroused much criticism. 
It was defended by Mr. Asquith, first, on the technical ground that 
a curate’s is not a freehold office, and secondly, because the Irish 
clauses for curates’ compensation were abused. His attempt to show 
that curates will not be injured by disestablishment is, if I may be 
excused for saying so, trivial. No one who is acquainted with the 
present circumstances of the Church of England needs to be told that 
the average Welsh curate finds it difficult to obtain a curacy with 
proper stipend in an English diocese. His knowledge of Welsh is 
thrown away, and his special training often proves a hindrance in 
England. On the other hand, Welsh disendowment must, even on 
the most hopeful view, lead to a great reduction in the number of 
working clergy, beneficed and unbeneficed. It is, therefore, as certain 
as anything can be that numbers of men who by age and educatidn, 
no less than by the vows they have taken, are unfitted for secular 
employment, will be thrown on the world to struggle or starve as 
best they can. 

I come now to the all-important question of the division of the 
spoil. The glebe, the tithe, and any other parochial endowments are 
to be applied, according to schemes made by the County Councils and 
approved by the Welsh Commissioners, to public purposes of local or 
general utility for which provision is not made out of public rates. 
Due regard is to be had to the interests of the particular parish. 
Endowments which are not parochial, e.g. episcopal and capitular 
funds, are to bear the expenses of carrying the Act into operation, 
and, subject to this charge, are to be applied by schemes of the Welsh 
Commissioners to the purposes already indicated, but subject to the 
condition that at least two-thirds are to be devoted to the promotion 


1 The italics are mine. 
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of technical and higher education, including the establishment and 
maintenance of a library, museum, or academy of arts for Wales. 
Mr. Asquith deserves full credit for his efforts to give every Welsh- 
man a share in the Church property, and to bring home to every 
parish the practical blessings of disendowment. Whether the Welsh 
people will appreciate the eccentricities of distribution which must 
ensue is not so certain. A minute rural parish may, unless the 
authorities show extraordinary firmness, get more than it can by 
any possibility usefully spend, while a great town may get next to 
nothing at all. But this is a side of the subject on which I cannot 
enter. Among large towns and small villages, somehow or other, the 
property consecrated to the service of God centuries ago, and still 
faithfully used in that service, is to be scattered hither and thither 
among the medley of secular objects, possible and impossible, ‘ men- 
tioned in the said schedule.’ 

The alienation of the churchyards is another variation from the 
Irish scheme which is not only unjust, but will be viewed by most 
Churchmen with intense repugnance. I regret that I have no space 
to do more than mention this point. 

We cannot pretend to be horrified at the idea of the disendow- 
ment of religious bodies, as if it were something new and unheard 
of. But for all that, accustomed as Europe has become, especially in 
this century, to the idea and to the fact of disendowment, we may 
search far for a precedent to Mr. Asquith’s Bill without finding one. 
Hitherto disendowment has proceeded on one of two grounds. There 
have been disendowments on the business principle. Institutions 
which absorbed property but gave no return for it, and were useless, 
or politically hostile, have been treated as investments from which, 
as they yielded no dividend to the nation, it was right that the State 
should withdraw its capital. I am, of course, assuming for my 
present purpose that the capital really belongs to the State. The 
secularisation of monastic corporations on the Continent, as, e.g. in 
Italy, has proceeded on this utilitarian principle. They were ‘ren- 
dering almost no service to the country,’ and therefore it was deemed 
right to abolish them. Henry the Eighth’s suppression of the 
abbeys was a disendowment of this sort. The religious houses 
were half-empty and half-bankrupt; the monks, whether wicked or 
not, were deemed useless; and hence the pretext for interference. 
Treland was professedly a case of the same kind. Mr. Gladstone 
and the country thought the investment unproductive. 

There is a second and very different ground for disendowment, 
of which history provides many examples. These are disendowments 
created by the spirit of persecution. The State has snatched away 
the property of religious bodies, not because they were effete, but 
because either they professed what the State considered a false reli- 
gion, or they offended the State by being religious at all. Cromwell 
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disendowed the bishops and deans and chapters. There was no 
mistake about his Disestablishment Act. It was headed, ‘for the 
abolishing of archbishops and bishops,’? and its aim was, as Prynne 
pleasantly put it, to destroy ‘pestiferous prelacy and Luciferian 
episcopacy.’ The French Revolution produced a wholesale sack of 
churches and seizure of Church property in the interest of atheism. 
So now, there is Mr. Lloyd George and the Liberation Society (when 
off its guard) claiming that the Church in Wales should be so dis- 
endowed as to make its continuance as an organised body impossible. 
But the Government does not share these unchristian feelings. Mr. 
Asquith told us in his introductory speech * that he is yearning, ‘ not 
to hinder, but to help, the work of the Church in Wales.’ His only 
trouble is that ‘honourable gentlemen opposite will not give him 
credit’ for this saintly benevolence. It is clear, therefore, that he 
does not wish to be understood to propose disendowment because 
the Christian religion, as taught by the Church in Wales, is a bad 
thing, which ought not to be tolerated. The Bill, then, does not 
belong to the second class which I have tried to describe. But 
neither does it belong to the first class. The Church in Wales is as 
far as possible from being effete or worn out. It is common ground 
that the ‘Old Mother’ has revived in a wonderful way in the last 
generation, and is now rapidly developing. No one has stated this 
more eloquently than Mr. Gladstone. ‘The Established Church in 
Wales is an advancing Church, an active Church, a living Church, and, 
I hope, very distinctly a rising Church from elevation to elevation.’ * 
Mr, Asquith is scarcely less emphatic in describing ‘ the increased 
zeal and devotion of her clergy and lay members.’® But, in truth, 
there is no doubt about the fact. The sums devoted to church- 
building and restoration in the last half-century have been enormous. 
Confirmation statistics show an increase of candidates during the 
decade 1879-89 in Wales of 22 per cent., while the average in- 
crease in the English dioceses is only 8 per cent. The number 
of Sunday-scholars has grown 30 per cent. in the eight years 
preceding 1893. The number of communicants has also greatly 
increased, so that it is even said that (relatively to population) ‘ for 
every three communicants in England there are four in Wales.’* But 
the best evidence of the rapidly developing work of the Church in 
Wales is the unconcealed anxiety of her enemies to strike at her before 
she grows too powerful to be overcome. 

Mr. Asquith’s Bill is born neither of fanaticism nor of utilitarian- 
ism. It stands alone as a disendowment scheme for which neither 
the bigotry of its promoters nor the failure of the Church gives any 


? See Scoble's Acts (1640 to 1656), page 99. * Times, April 27, 1894. 
* Speech in House of Commons, February 20,1891. * Times, February 24, 1893. 


® *Church Work in Wales To-day’ (No. 152). Church Defence Institution, Bridge 
Street, Westminster. 
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pretext. The case of the Government is, nevertheless, as simple as 
possible. They say (I am putting it in my own words) the vast 
majority of Welsh members demand the disestablishment and disen- 
dowment of the Church, and we regard Church property as in the 
power of the State. We propose, therefore, to take it away, and we 
are greatly encouraged to activity by the disposition of our Libera- 
tionist supporters to turn us out of office if we hang back. 

I shall not say a word as to the right of the State to dispose of 
Church property. It has been often and exhaustively discussed. I 
will assume that the State can disendow; but I want to point out that 
the real issue is not whether the State can, but whether it ought, to 
take away the ancient endowments of the Church and bestow them 
on secular objects. I suppose that the Ministers who thus throw 
back responsibility on the Welsh members, those members themselves, 
and behind them the Welsh voters who send up their representatives 
to Westminster to vote for disestablishment, will all admit that Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill ought to be capable of defence on moral grounds. 
Otherwise, so religious a people as the Welsh could not be expected 
to support it. What is the moral defence of Welsh disendowment ? 
I have been a diligent student of Nonconformist literature dealing 
with this question for many years, and I must confess that I have 
never seen even an attempted defence of disendowment as a matter 
of right or wrong. I am not speaking of disestablishment. I will 
admit that as to it the Nonconformist has an argument, though, in 
my opinion,a bad one. But as to disendowment, if there is any case, 
Nonconformists have been strangely reticent in producing it. Con- 
sider how the matter stands. 

1. The Church in Wales is in the legal possession of ancient 
religious endowments which it has held (to take the most adverse 
view) for more than three centuries—that is, far longer than the 
longest period any statute of limitations ever demanded. 

2. The Church is now admittedly using these endowments as they 
were intended to be used, for the religious good of the Welsh. 

3. The endowments, instead of being too abundant for the work, 
are greatly deficient. They are, moreover, dwindling year by year, 
while the work of the Church admittedly expands. 

4, No other religious body in Wales desires or would consent to 
use these endowments. 

I do not think that Mr. Asquith will challenge any of these 
statements. Churchmen, of course, put the case much higher. But 
taking it thus, I want to know whether it is right or wrong that 
property so given and so used should be takenaway. I have already 
stated that there is no precedent for it in the action of other States, 
neither is there any in English law. I suppose the nearest analogy 
to Church property is charity property. But notwithstanding many, 
as some think, revolutionary changes in our treatment of charitable 
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foundations, we have held rigidly to the principle that property 
devoted to a particular form of charity, which has become neither 
obsolete nor illegal, is not to be applied to any other purpose. It is 
surely no answer to the demand for some moral justification for dis- 
endowment to say that the State must disendow, in order to prove 
that it can. That argument is like the logic of the drunken navvy 
who smashes his furniture and thumps his wife to show they belong 
to him. Her Majesty’s Government takes, I suppose, an entirely 
cynical view of the situation. ‘What is the use of talking about 
morality apart from votes ?—and the votes of the Welsh return dis- 
establishers with scarcely an exception.’ The result of the Mont- 
gomery election shows that public opinion in Wales is not in as 
settled a condition on this question as has been assumed. But, further, 
the meaning and effect of disendowment, as distinct from disestablish- 
ment, have not as yet been fairly put before the people, either in 
Wales or elsewhere. It was hardly possible to do so until the publi- 
cation of Mr. Asquith’s Bill made it clear how absolutely the Church’s 
resources are to be snatched away. Notwithstanding the bribes 
the Biil offers to the poor, I believe that when it is understood that 
disendowment means, as in Wales it must mean, the withdrawal of 
a resident minister from scores of parishes’ ; the stoppage of the great 
majority of voluntary schools, and the substitution of Board Schools, 
supported by a large addition to the local burden of rates ; the drying 
up of charity, and the neglect of visitation of the sick and the dying, 
the people will see that what they have been taught to regard as 
the triumph of religious freedom would, in fact, work disastrous 
injustice, the evil effect of which the poor would be the first to feel. 
But however infirm its morality, the Bill is perhaps to be recom- 
mended to us as a masterpiece of profound statesmanship. I do not 
know if I am right, but I assume that statesmanship means more 
than day by day persuading the Government’s so-called supporters to 
vote forthem. Although this seems the absorbing and not particu- 
larly successful occupation of Her Majesty’s Ministers just now, I 
suppose Mr. Asquith sometimes allows a care for the future of the 
country to affect his plans for the management of the present. I 
want to ask, then, whether the Welsh Bill can reasonably be regarded 
as likely to promote good government and to secure peace in the 
future: It is founded on the supposed wishes of the Welsh people, 
evidenced by a large majority of opinion among Welsh members for 
the last ten or fifteen years. But who knows how far this state of 
opinion is temporary or permanent? There have been recent signs, 
on which I do not desire to lay too much stress, that a change is 
already setting in. But at least it must be remembered that the 
Welsh are a people generous and excitable, and liable to be swayed 


7 There are ninety parishes in the Diocese of St. Asaph alone in which there is 
no resident minister except the clergyman. 
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by great waves of feeling, which spend themselves and pass away. 
Dissent has had a history in Wales of little more than a century. 
The Church was there before civilisation. Its hold on the people 
was for centuries unbounded. As Nonconformists refuse to permit 
a census, the present relative position cannot be gauged accurately ; 
but this much is known, that the Church is advancing more certainly 
than Dissent. The downfall of the National Church, once accom- 
plished, will be irremed@iable. Under these circumstances, is it a wise 
thing, without surer knowledge of the real and settled bent of Welsh 
opinion, to hurry through a work of destruction for which it may 
turn out that the people will, in the future, curse, instead of bless, 
its rulers? 

Again, is it good government to discourage and even destroy 
what at least must be admitted to be an important influence for good 
in Wales? We are constantly told that the Welsh are a religious 
people; but is the national piety so universal and so complete that 
no greater height of virtue remains to be achieved in the matter, say, 
of purity or of truth? The Government may learn a lesson from the 
Italian disendowment measures. Instead of seizing the parochial 
endowments, they augmented them out of the sequestered monastic 
estates. 

Again, what is likely to be the state of feeling between the Church 
laity of Wales—who, be it remembered, receive no compensation—and 
the triumphant enemies ofthe Church? Are the Welsh so notoriously 
placable a people as to make it likely that the spoiler and the spoiled 
will be good neighbours? A few weeks ago a large number of reports 
from about 190 Welsh incumbents were collected, and published in 
the Record. The writers hold benefices distributed all over the 
Principality. Of course large allowance must be made for the strong 
feelings and the special point of view of these witnesses. But after 
making all fair deductions, the reports still convey a comprehensive 
picture of affairs as they exist to-day in Wales, the importance of 
which cannot be denied. It is, I think, impossible to read through 
this body of testimony without coming to four very distinct conclu- 
sions: (1) That the Church is now making great strides forward; (2) 
that disendowment will necessitate the actual abandonment of scores 
of rural parishes and the giving up of much good work elsewhere ; 
(3) that the present relations between Nonconformists and Church- 
men are not really so strained as has been represented by interested 
agitators; (4) that disendowment will create an exasperation which 
will cut deep into the heart of the people, and be a cause of bitter ill- 
feeling, even after the present generation has passed away. 

Is it statesmanship to invite so grave a risk as this in order to 

escape (unsuccessfully, as it seems) the displeasure of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his friends ? 
8 Record, March 2, 9, 16, 22, 30, April 6, 1894. 
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Finally, although I must leave the disestablishment side of the 
case out of consideration in this paper, I cannot forbear pointing out 
that the Bill affects the Church of England more gravely than, I fancy, 
its promoters appreciate. In future the Church of England will 
mean one thing in law and another thingin fact. Nobody, I suppose, 
imagines that Churchmen, whether in Wales or in England, will 
cease to consider the four Welsh dioceses as part of the Church of 
England for all purposes outside the Act of Parliament. But more 
serious still is the alteration (probably inevitable in such a Bill) of 
the constitution of Convocation by the expulsion of the Welsh bishops 
and proctors. Now Convocation is an ecclesiastical body with certain 
constitutional rights and duties like the House of Commons itself. 
The question will certainly be raised by a large section of Church- 
men whether they ought to recognise revolutionary changes in the 
Church’s Synod made by State authority only. Lord Selborne, the 
greatest living authority on such matters, has very clearly pointed 
out, in the Times of the 22nd of May, the grave constitutional 
effect of the Bill. I mention the point to show the entanglements 
the Government are weaving, and the hostility of the saddest kind 
—religious hostility—which they are creating for the near future. 
And all for what? To satisfy a section of their party, of whom it is 
impossible to say that they represent the permanent, or universal, or 
reasonable mind of the Welsh people. 

The Bill is apparently not meant to be pressed this year, and the 
Welsh members have done their cause doubtful service by forcing the 
hand of the Government and committing them to a definite scheme. 
But, as I ventured to say at the outset, this is a distinct advantage 
to Churchmen. Instead of sheltering themselves under vague 
generalities, the Ministers have now told us what, so far as they are 
concerned, Welsh disestablishment and disendowment mean. 

We know that the Church of England is to be dismembered, in 
defiance of its earnest protest, to which the archbishops and bishops 
have just given timely and eloquent expression, and in contempt of 
its rights as a religious society existing in a civilised State. We know, 
to quote the Episcopal Appeal, ‘that the direct financial provisions 
are such as to reduce the Church to penury.’ We know that the 
scheme is so devised as to render financial reconstruction as difficult 
as possible. We know—and this is the main issue before the nation— 
that it is intended to take away gifts long ago given, still loyally 
used, and urgently needed for the service of God, and to lavish them 
on secular objects chosen, not because they are necessary, but because 
they are secular. 


Lewis T. DIspIn. 





THE ART OF DYING 


Le dernier acte de sa comédie, et sans doute le plus difficile. —MontTAlene, 


‘To-pay kings, to-morrow beggars; it is only when they are them- 
selves that they are nothing,’ says Hazlitt of actors. ‘To-day kings, 
to-morrow beggars ; it is only when they are nothing that they are 
themselves,’ might be said of the actors upon a wider stage. ‘ Thank 
God, this is real,’ exclaimed some one when brought face to face with 
death, It was a significant acknowledgment of that attribute of the 
great enemy which he not only possesses but in a manner forces upon 
his victims. 

More unreality goes to make up life than one altogether likes 
to confess. Men and women—perhaps more women—go through it 
in a pose, or in a variety of poses, assumed as caprice moves them— 
kings, beggars, stoics, jesters—what you will. Sometimes accident 
decides the costume, sometimes choice; the part is adopted, the 
world accepts the convention, till, like children taken in by their own 
make-believe, the players end by associating themselves with their 
disguises, in the same way as the actor who had played the devil all 
his life grew incapable of performing any other part. ‘What charac- 
ter have you selected?’ would be an apt enough question, were we 
dwellers in a palace of truth, to put to most of our acquaintances. 
Not that of the devil, let us hope! 

After all, a man has a right to the choice of his own clothes; it 
was only our first parents in Paradise who could afford to do without 
them altogether and to go as God made them. But there are, never- 
theless, moments when most people weary of looking on at the 
never-ending masque ; of pretending to believe in the tinsel crown 
and the conventional rags; they find it impossible to be moved any 
longer by the gilded sceptre to a semblance of awe or reverence, and 
Lazarus’ painted sores cease to excite the pleasing emotion of pity. 
Like the little prince for whose entertainment all the arts of ingenious 
contrivance had been exhausted, they turn from the handsome 
mechanical puppets and ask, for God’s sake, to be indulged with a 
few mud pies—a little undoctored human nature ! 

It is not that a pose is without an interest of its own, and that a 
distinct though a secondary one. You look to see whether the part 
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has been well selected, whether it is adroitly sustained, whether the 
make-up is good ; you feel a certain curiosity as to the skill and con- 
sistency of the representation. But without detracting from the 
interest attaching to such a performance, it will scarcely be denied that 
it is inferior to that afforded by the sight of human nature with the 
mask off, and that it is those moments when the man himself appears 
to give the disguise the lie which are most worth looking out for. 
And if ever such moments are to be found, it is surely at the approach 
of death. No attitude should be more characteristic, as certainly 
none is more interesting, than the attitude in which 1 men set them- 
selves to meet the rider on the pale horse. 

It seems impossible to predict it beforchand. You may form a 
conjecture as to how a man is likely to conduct himself in most of 
the conjunctures of life—how he will make love, or marry, or meet 
ruin and disgrace; and though your forecast may not be altogether 
infallible, it is often enough borne out in the main by the event. 
But death is a different matter. It is the occasion par excellence 
when a man is himself. In other crises of life he sets himself to act 
up to the character he has assumed ; the king remembers the blood- 
royal of his selection; the beggar adheres to his rags; the sham 
stoic retains his pasteboard armour of philosophy ; and, though there 
may be times when his jests, like Lamb’s, ‘scald like tears,’ the 
jester pursues his chosen buffoonery. But in this ultimate crisis he 
acts, unless in exceptional cases, as nature bids him. Few men find 
it worth while to attitudinise upon a deathbed. Nothing there isto 
be gained by enacting a part. Death is the one event which, so far 
as this world is concerned, has no afterwards, except that afterwards 
which belongs to the immaterial and shadowy abstraction which we 
call posterity. In every other situation it is ten to one that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a man is influenced by public opinion, by 
the sense of spectators who look on and judge, and will pronounce 
their judgments ; he cannot choose but remember to-morrow. But 
to death there is no to-morrow ; there the issue is simple and direct, 
and men perforce deal with it simply. The verdict of posterity, of 
which we are so fond of talking—when we consider it likely to be in 
our own favour—is after all of most importance to posterity itself. 
When one is secure of being out of hearing, it is astonishing how 
much the significance of a pronouncement is minimised, and most 
people, however sensitive, can afford to disregard it. 

There are, of course, exceptions—men who die as they have lived, 
to an audience. Circumstances may almost compel them to the 
attitude; there may be some quality inherent in themselves which 
renders it impossible for them to ignore the lookers-on ; or the man 
may have become by long habit so interpenetrated and informed by 
his part that it is impossible to separate the one from the other. 
Those who have died upon the scaffold are, perhaps, the most striking 
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instances of this. Take, almost at random, the accounts of the 
deaths of Lord Capell, the Royalist, and of Bishop Fisher, the Catholic 
ecclesiastic, and without in any degree detracting from the genuine- 
ness and reality of the spirit which animated them, it is impossible 
not to recognise in the last scenes of their lives signal examples, 
noble and pathetic, of parts played out. In each case the cause 
for which the victim suffered dignified in his eyes every trivial de- 
tail, and converted death itself from a private into a public concern, 
to be conducted with due regard to solemnity and decorum. 

‘On his way to the scaffold,’ recounts Lord Capell’s biographer, 
‘he put his hat off to the people on both sides, looking very austerely 
about him,’ and, arrived at the place of execution, was careful to. 
inquire whether those who had preceded him there had made their 
dying speeches uncovered or no, before, receiving for answer that ‘they 
were bare,’ he gave his hat to his servant and proceeded with his 
address to the crowd. A curious preoccupation this of the etiquette 
of dying to have possession of a man in the very face of the end! 
And almost as strange seems the anxiety with which he proceeds to 
define his exact position in relation to religion. 

‘Truly,’ he says, ‘I am a Protestant, and very much in love with 
the profession of it, after the mammer as it was established in England 
by the Thirty-nine Articles, a blessed way of profession, and such an 
one as truly I never knew none so good.’ It is something to be 
remembered to the credit of the Thirty-nine, now so much fallen 
into disrepute, that Lord Capell, in his hour of extremity, could de- 
clare himself ‘in love’ with them. 

The record of Bishop Fisher’s end is yet more striking, and so 
minute that one seems to stand by and watch the feeble old man 
preparing for execution with ‘such a cheerful countenance, such a 
stout and constant courage, and such a reverend gravity, that he 
appeared to all men not only void of fear but also glad of death.’ 
Being wakened in the early morning with the announcement that 
he was to suffer that forenoon, ‘ Well,’ quoth the Bishop, ‘if this be 
your errand you bring me no great news, for I have looked long for 
this message, and I most humbly thank his Majesty that it pleaseth 
him to rid me of all this worldly business. Yet let me, by your 
patience, sleep an hour or two, for I have siept very ill this night, 
not for any fear of death, I thank God, but by reason of my great 
infirmity and weakness.’ After which he slept soundly for two hours 
or more, when awakening, he called his servant to help him up; 
but first commanded him to take away his shirt of hair (which customably he 

wore) and to convey it privily out of the house; and instead thereof to lay him 
forth a clean white shirt and all the best apparel he had, as cleanly brushed as 


might be. . . . ‘Dost thou not mark (said he) that this is our marriage day, and 
that it behoves us, therefore, to use more cleanliness for solemnity thereof?’ 


And so to the close, when, as he was mounting the stairs to the 
Vor. XXXVI—No. 209 I 
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scaffold, ‘the south-east sun shone very brightly in his face, where- 
upon he said to himself these words, lifting up his hands: “ Accedite 
ad eum, et illuminamini, et facies vestre non confundentur.”’ A 
picture cheerful almost to gaiety this of the old man, ‘lean and 
slender,’ standing arrayed ‘in all the best apparel he had,’ with the 
sunlight on his face—a picture perhaps more effective for his cause 
than all the sermons and controversial treatises, ‘ mostly against the 
doctrines of Luther,’ which he left behind him. 

Something, no doubt, there was in the spirit of the age which 
specially inclined men to die dramatically. There is a fashion in this 
business, as in everything else, and unconsciously men conform to it. 
In more modern times it has grown to be less of an objective matter ; 
people are too much occupied with the thing itself to have much 
attention to spare for the look of it. But in these earlier days there 
mingled with their deadly earnest a certain gallant light-heartedness, 
a capacity for taking an outside view of things, of which later times 
seem to have forgotten the trick. 

‘ Methinks,’ said the seventh Earl of Derby as, the night preceding his execu- 


tion, he laid him down upon the right side with his hand under his face, ‘ methinks 
I lie like a monument in a church, and to-morrow I shall really be so.’ 


And again— 


‘There is a great difference between you and me now,’ he said the next morning 
to the friend who, with a brisk wind blowing and roughening the Channel, was 
to bear the news of his death to the Isle of Man, ‘for J know where I shall rest 
this night.’ 


It would be easy to multiply instances. How, for example, would 
it have been possible to sum up with more tragic completeness the 
spirit of Sarsfield’s life than when, dying on the battlefield of Landen, 
he caught in his hand the life-blood trickling from his wound with 
the exclamation, ‘Oh that this had been for Ireland!’ 

Sir John Eliot, the sturdy champion of constitutional liberty, left 
to die of disease in his prison, was no whit behind his royalist 
antagonists, not only in enthusiasm for the cause in which he suffered, 
but in his determination to leave to those who should come after him 
a monument of his principles. ‘Brought low in body, yet as high 
and lofty in mind as ever’—the words are not used in praise, but in 
a quite opposite sense, by the Lord Justice Richardson, who detained 
him in prison—andjfeeling his end near, he sent for a painter to 
come to him in the Tower, in order that a portrait of himself, changed 
and wasted by long captivity, might remain to his family ‘as a 
perpetual memorial of his hatred of tyranny.’ 

‘A memorial of hatred.’ Hatred, like love, is strong in death. 
‘ Then I may live to meet the French again,’ was Lord Collingwood’s 
involuntary expression of the old implacable hostility, when on the 
very day before he died his exhausted strength made a temporary 
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rally. It was the last flicker of the old fighting spirit. A few hours 
later, asked whether the motion of the vessel disturbed him, he 
answered that he was in a state in which ‘nothing in this world can 
disturb me more ;’ and so presently passed away. 

It is curious, one may observe, to note the inadequacy of the 
objects for which men would seem to wish to prolong their days. 
Collingwood, as his epitaph informs us, ‘a pious, just, and exemplary 
man,’ would have liked to have another blow at the French; Lord 
Peterborough, Pope’s contemporary, desired to live in order ‘to 
give that rascal (Bishop Burnet) the lie in half his history "—an aspi- 
ration of which he proved the sincerity by carrying with him the | 
volumes, carefully marked, when, already believed to be dying, he 
went to Lisbon. And Bentley, making up his mind to reach the age 
of eighty, and no further, observed that ‘it was an age long enough 
to read everything worth reading.’ 

The death of Mirabeau, at home in his own house, out of sight of 
the multitudes who were awaiting the end, betrays as unmistakable 
a consciousness of spectators as that of Lord Capell or of Bishop Fisher 
facing the mob from the scaffold, and a consciousness emphasised in 
his case by the indomitable vanity which, distinguishing him in life, 
remained undiminished in death. Capell and Fisher had identified 
themselves with their causes—Mirabeau identified his cause with 
himself, The cause of Mirabeau was Mirabeau. ‘ Soutiens,’ he orders 
his servant, ‘soutiens cette téte, la plus forte de la France.’ ‘I 
shall die to-day,’ he said to his friend and doctor. ‘When one has 
reached that point there only remains one thing to be done—to per- 
fume oneself, to crown on@self with flowers, to surround oneself with 
music, in order to enter more pleasantly upon that sleep from which 
one awakens no more.’ Music, perfume, flowers—a triumphal pro- 
cession, in fact, to the grave! The considerations which affect the 
imagination are curiously various, and each would probably be incom- 
prehensible to other minds. 


Oh, ’twere merry unto the grave to go, 
If one were sure to be buried so! 


cries poor Tom Davis, concluding his picture of an open-air hillside 
grave, with the’drip of wetted trees near it, and the dew trickling 
down through the matted roots of the grass. 

With Mirabeau, at least, all was figure of speech, the natural 
language of the orator, addressed to the unseen audience and intended 
possibly to impose upon himself as well as upon others. We hear of 
po perfume, no music, no flowers; and presently figures of speech are 
forgotten, and in the extremity of mortal agony the man replaces the 
actor, as he breaks into reproaches against the physicians who will 
not put him out of his pain. ‘Is it possible,’ he writes when incap- 
able of speech, ‘to allow one’s friend to die upon the wheel?’ And 
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his last words are of upbraiding. ‘Do you wish me,’ he cries bitterly, 
‘to carry away the regret for having given you my confidence ?’ 

Did Carlyle, in the patient stoicism of his own last days, call to 
mind the passionate appeal of Mirabeau, when he, too, was forced 
to recognise the impotence of science to ease, except by hastening 
his passage hence? ‘For me,’ he told his doctor, ‘you can do 
nothing. The only thing you could do you must not do—that is, 
help one to make an end of this. We must just go on as we are.’ 

The last speech recorded of the old philosopher is very pathetic. 
‘Is it not strange,’ he asked wanderingly, ‘that those people should 
have chosen the very oldest man in all Britain to make suffer in this 
way ?’ adding, however, characteristically, when the answer had been 
made that it was possible there existed reasons at which we cannot 
guess, ‘ Yes, it would be rash to say that they have no reasons.’ 

It is possible that the examination of the manner in which men 
have confronted death may owe something of its interest to an un- 
conscious desire to assure oneself that our common humanity is not 
so poor a thing as some people would make it out, and to obtain some 
guarantee of our own conduct in like case. It is the only assurance 
we can get. Death is a matter which admits of no rehearsal. ‘On 
n’a pas d’antécédent pour cela,’ says Amiel. ‘Il faut improviser 
—c’est donc si difficile.’ To find, therefore, that the improvisation 
has generally been well managed is encouraging; although it is a 
wonder at what a distance most people feel from this commonplace 
and everyday matter of dying, so that when an old man, tottering 
towards the grave with his children and grandchildren around him, 
makes a shy and fugitive allusion to hs shortening tether, one 
instinctively recognises it as a perfunctory concession to conventional 
superstition, and is not surprised to find him the next moment arrang- 
ing as cheerfully for the future as if he were a lad of twenty. It 
was Henry Crabb Robinson. who, declining at the age of eighty the 
proffered assistance, declared that he looked upon every man who 
offered to help him on with his coat as his mortal enemy. 

At such moments, however, as we yield a reluctant assent to the 
doctrine of the inevitableness of death, it may be some satisfaction 
to find that, judging by precedent, there is a fair likelihood of its 
being met with a decent show of courage, and it is an indisputable 
fact that human nature has on the whole come successfully out of 
this particular test, not only on the occasions—like most of those 
already cited—when all the world was there to see, but also when 
the end has had to be encountered without the stimulus of publicity, 
and where the necessity of waiting, helpless, for the approach of an 
indefinite doom may well have been the more searching, as well as the 
commoner, ordeal of the two. To a nature, for example, like that of 
Emily Bronté, watching in the tragic silence of despair for the end, 
who can doubt that death, swift and sure, upon the scaffold, would 
have been the easier alternative of the two ? 
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Sir Walter Scott, too—his was a dying that might have tried the 
courage of any man, lasting as it did over more than two years, a 
hand-to-hand struggle not only with sickness but with calamity. 
Yet how gallantly was it maintained! Calculating, according to 
family precedent, his chances of life, he had entered the result in 
his diary seven years before. ‘Square the odds,’ the entry runs, 
‘and good night, Sir Walter, about sixty. I care not if I leave my 
name unstained and my family property settled. Sat est vixisse.’ 
But there is no making conditions with fate. Death came a year 
later than he had reckoned upon, but ruin had come first, and the 
necessity of labouring on, with enfeebled brain and failing powers, not. 
for himself or for his family, but for his creditors. ‘God knows,’ he 
writes nearly a year and a half before his release, ‘God knows I am 
atsea in the dark, and the vessel, I think, leaky intothe bargain. . . . 
I often wish,’ he adds, ‘I could lie down and sleep without waking. 
But I will fight it out if I can,’ 

He did fight it out, manfully and well, like a man who feels he 
has no right to die till his work is done. But the time comes when 
fighting grows impossible. A strong man dies hard. The struggle 
is apparent when, on the day it had become certain that the battle 
was over, he turned“to those present, rallying his courage and his 
pride. ‘ Friends,’ he said, ‘ don’t let me expose myself’—the tears had 
forced their way as the pen his fingers refused to hold fell from his 
hand, and again when later he had told his old servant that there 
would be no more repose for Sir Walter but in the grave—‘ don’t let 
me expose myself; get me to bed—that is the only place.’ 

His submission was made ; he never left his room again. 

There is another reason, over and above the more purely selfish 
one which consists in the desire to obtain a personal guarantee, which 
lends interest to this inquiry ; and that is the light thrown by death 
upon what has preceded it. If you want to get the keynote to a life 
it is here that you should seek it. ‘C’est le maitre jour,’ says 
Montaigne, ‘c’est le jour juge de tous les autres.’ It may sound 
like a paradox, but to be rightly understood a biography should be 
prefaced by its last page. 

Regarded in this light, and human nature being as various as it 
is, it is no more than we should expect to find that the fashion in 
which men die is equally various. It is true that Mr. Myers has 
deciared that, in the same way as all healthy infancy is alike, so all 
good men mee’ death with the same thoughts—an assertion surely 
strangely at issue with the facts. How, indeed, could it be so? ‘As 
a man lives so he shalldie.’ Men do not live alike—why should they 
die alike? Why, take the death of Wordsworth himself, in whose 
biography the passage occurs, and compare it with those of other 
* good men ’—with that, for example, of Samuel Johnson—and what 
contrast can be sharper than that of the homely peacefulness of the 
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atmosphere of quiet anticipation which surrounds the one, compared 
with the fear of death and the terror of hell which oppressed the 
other. ‘Is that Dora?’ asked the old poet placidly, as the door 
opened, naming the dead daughter he was daily expecting to rejoin. 
‘What do you mean by damned ?’ was the soothing question of the 
temporising divine to whom Dr. Johnson had expressed his haunting 
fears. ‘Sent to hell and punished everlastingly,’ was the grim and 
uncompromising definition of the dying lexicographer. 

Yet even Johnson, for all his horror of death—‘ death, my dear, 
is very dreadful,’ he had written not long before his own—even he 
accepted the inevitable at last, met it with fortitude and with the cou- 
rage only possible to those who are afraid, and was able to find satisfac- 
tion in the thought that his body would rest in Westminster Abbey. 

The fact is that, vary as they may, it is rare to find a deathbed 
destitute of dignity. The extremity of the crisis, if nothing else, 
forces the victim to play the man and strips him of those trappings and 
pretences which alone vulgarise human nature. A vulgar moribund! 
The idea is just conceivable, but surely not more. ‘I always made 
an awkward bow,’ writes poor Keats, concluding his last letter to a 
friend, and apologising beforehand, as one cannot but think, for the 
possible deficiencies of another and more final leave-taking. But he 
need not have been afraid; he was equal to the occasion when it 
came. It is not death but life which is the tragedy here. Death 
was simply ‘the giving over of a game which must be lost.’ Like 
one of Ford’s characters he might have said— 
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‘Welcome, thou ice which sitt’st about my heart ; 
No heat can ever thaw thee. 





‘The hope of death,’ writes Severn, ‘seems his only comfort. He 
talks of the quiet grave as the first rest he can ever have.’ And when 
the end comes it is he who sets himself to reassure his friend. ‘ Don’t 
be frightened,’ are his last words; ‘ be firm and thank God it has 
come.’ 

A recent article throws a curious side-light upon Keats’s protracted 
agony, and upon the silence he preserved throughout it with regard 
to the absorbing passion which held for him the whole meaning and 
significance of life. That human friendship is but a poor makeshift 
after all is the reflection forced upon one by the picture of the two, 
apparently so close that each could have counted the beart-beats of 
the other, yet divided by a gulf as deep as that which separated 
Dives from Lazarus. 

Of another poet scarcely more than a sentence has been preserved 
to tell us how he died, yet that sentence is sufficient to give the 
distinctive note of gentle bitterness. Dying for lack of bread in 
King Street, Spenser, we are told, ‘refused twenty pieces sent him by 
my Lord of Essex, saying that he had no time to spend them.’ 
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As an illustration of how a man’s last hour may strike the keynote 
of his character, and sum up his life, John of Barneveld may serve. 
A lawyer by profession and temperament, and condemned to death 
by an authority he does not recognise, he is clearly not so much dis- 
turbed by the sentence itself as by its unconstitutional nature. ‘ I 
am.ready enough to die,’ he explains, surely with a touch of irritation, 
to the three ministers of religion who would have desired to limit the 
conversation to spiritual matters, ‘ but I cannot comprehend why I am 
to die. I have done nothing except in obedience to the laws and 
privileges of the land, and according to my oath, honour, and con- 
science. These judges . . . have no right to sit in judgment upon. 
me.’ And again and again the complaint recurs. ‘I am ready to 
die,’ he repeats, ‘ but I cannot comprehend why I mustdie.’ If only 
he was satisfied of the reason, well and good, but that the highest 
legal officer of the States-General should be done to death un- 
constitutionally, there is the rub. Presently, however, he finds 
strictly professional comfort in the reflection that he is to be trans- 
ferred to a higher Court, upon which he can depend to reverse the 
decree by which he has been condemned. ‘I console myself in the 
Lord my God, Who knows all hearts, and shall judge all men. God,’ 
he adds with something like triumph, ‘ God is just.’ 

And so, argumentative, controversial, perhaps a trifle dictatorial, 
in animated discussion on matters political and religious, the old 
lawyer passes his last hours. ‘Had there been ten clergymen,’ the 
sentry observed to his servant, ‘ your master would have had enough 
to say to all of them.’ Briskly, almost cheerfully, though resenting 
the injustice of the thing, he goes to execution, a little bustling, a 
little fussy—‘ Is there no cushion or stool to kneel upon ?’ he demands 
upon the scaffold—a lawyer to the last, prepared to plead his cause 
at the eternal Bar and secure at that tribunal of success ; a triumph 
of middle-class fortitude and self-respect. ‘May my last end be 
like his,’ might be the prayer of the legal profession. 

Other men die less pleasantly in character. 

I paid Sir Godfrey Kneller a visit (says Pope) but two days before he died, and 
I think I never saw a scene of so much vanity in my life. He was lying in his bed 
and contemplating the plan he had made forhisown monument. He said many gross 
things in respect to himself and the memory he should leave behind him. He said 
he should not like to lie among the rascals at Westminster. A memorial there 
would be sufficient ; and desired me to write an epitaph for it. 


It is said that the moral sense is absent from dreams, However 
that may be, the ruling passion is strong in them. There isadream 
of Sir Godfrey’s preserved by Pope, which, from its curious harmony 
with the deathbed scene described above as well as on account of its 
broad humour, I cannot refrain from quoting at length. 


I dreamed I was dead (said the painter). . . . Before me I saw a door and a 
great number of people about it, . . . As I drew nearer I could distinguish St. 
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Peter by his keys, with some other of the “Apostles. They were admitting the 
people as they came next the door... . As the firstafter my coming up approached 
for admittance, St. Peter asked his name, and then his religion. ‘I am a Roman 
Catholic, replied the spirit. ‘Go in then, says St. Peter, ‘and sit down in those 
seats on the right hand’ The next was a Presbyterian; he was admitted too 
after the usual questions, and ordered to sit down on the seat opposite to the other. 
My turn came next, and as Iapproached St. Peter very civilly asked me my name. 
I said it was Kneller. I had no sooner said so than St. Luke (who was standing 
just by) turned towards me, and said with a great deal of earnestness, ‘ What, the 
famous Sir Godfrey Kneller of England?’ ‘ The very same, sir,’ says I, ‘at your 
service.’ On this St. Luke . . . embraced me and made me a great many compli- 
ments on the art we both of us had followed in this world ; and entered so far into the 
subject that he seemed almost to have forgot the business for which I came thither. 
At last, however, he recollected himself, and said,‘ I beg your pardon, Sir Godfrey, 
I was so much taken up with the pleasure of conversing with you. But apropos ; 
pray, sir, what religion may you be of?’ ‘ Why truly, sir,’ says I, ‘I am of no 
religion.’ ‘Oh, sir,’ says he, ‘ you will be so good then as to go in and take your 
seat where you please.’ 


Whether the dream were in truth Kneller’s, or whether it were an 
example of Pope’s own inventive faculty, it is an appropriate enough 
commentary upon the real deathbed, and the painter upon it wrapped 
in the contemplation of his design for his own monument. 

Pope’s own end was of a different type, decorous, self-respecting, 
unemotional, and conducted with due regard to what might properly 
be expected of him. When a friend, we are told, inquired whether 
he would not die as his father and mother had done, and whether a 
priest should not be sent for, ‘I do not suppose that it is essential,’ 
he replied politely, ‘ but it will be very right, and I heartily thank 
you for putting me in mind of it.’ 

The very spirit of indifferentism breathes in the courteous 
acquiescence in the forms of religious observance, yet, looked at in 
another light, there is something of a matter-of-fact unpicturesque 
heroism in the unostentatious composure which accepts death as 
tranquilly as if it were an everyday occurrence. It is indeed a 
curious fact that men seem to step out with equal courage, though 
less lightness of heart, into the darkness as into the light. One 
remembers in this connection John Sterling’s last letter to Carlyle. 
‘I tread the common road,’ he says, ‘ into the great darkness, without 
any thought of fear and with very much of hope. Certainty indeed 
I have none. . . . It is all very strange, but not one-hundredth part 
as sad as it seems to the standers-by.’ Had death struck him down 
in those earlier years when, full of the certainty of faith, he was, 
according to Carlyle, ‘rushing forward like a host towards victory, 
playing and pulsing like sunshine or soft lightning,’ he could not 
have met it more gallantly. Or, to cite another instance, what fare- 
well to life could be more cheerful, contented, and satisfied than that 
contained in what David Hume called his own funeral oration ? 

Ten years before Sterling went out ‘into the great darkness’ 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge, at whose feet he had once sat, learning that 
the Church to whose service he was then vowed was not dead but 
only ‘tragically asleep,’ had passed away. Mystic, dreamer, and 
philosopher, there was nevertheless a definiteness about his religious 
faith which takes one by surprise, till one remembers that it was a 
time when Wordsworth paused upon the stairs, to say, ‘with an 
emphasis which seemed to proceed from the very profoundest recesses 
of his soul, ‘‘ I would lay down my life for the Church! ”’—for the 
Church, that is, which, earlier in the letter from which the quotation 
is taken, Mrs. Henry Coleridge had described as ‘ our dear, excellent, 
venerable Church establishment.’ The days when men felt enthusiasm 
for ‘establishments,’ as such, are gone by; but Coleridge shared it. 
‘When he knew that his time was come,’ says his daughter, ‘ he said 
he hoped by the manner of his death to testify the sincerity of his 
faith ; and hoped that all who had heard of his name would know 
that he died in that of the English Church,’ 

In contradistinction both to Pope’s eighteenth-century deference 
to conventional decorum, even in the matter of dying, and to the 
serene confidence of Coleridge, who out of the unpromising material 
of a State religion could contrive to construct a temple dedicated to 
his own mystic worship, it is curious to look back for a moment to 
the time, not a hundred years before Pope’s death, when England 
had been turned into one vast Methodist chapel, and when the 
spectacle was possible of a whole regiment in the very heat of battle 
falling upon its knees in response to the appeal of a single dying 
soldier. ‘Love not the world,’ exclaims Oliver Cromwell as his wife 
and children stand about his deathbed; and again, in reiterated 
entreaty, ‘I say unto you, it is not good that you should love this 
world!’ This poor much-abused world! One would imagine that 
Puritan discipline and Calvinist austerity had left little enough in 
it for any one to love, but the dying man probably knew better. The 
walls of a lifelong home, even when they are bare and whitewashed, 
are dear to the traveller who is taking his last look at them, and his 
own present experience may have lent the vehemence to this last 
warning. 

Of all the incidents which have been preserved concerning Crom- 
well’s death there is one which stands out unique in its pathos and 
in the light it seems to throw upon the inner life of the great Puritan. 
As the end drew near, we are told, haunted by dread of eternal 
damnation, hé turned to the minister who was attending him with 
the inquiry whether it was possible that one who had ever been in a 
state of grace should fall from it. The Calvinist, true to his creed, 
answered in the negative. ‘Then,’ said the dying man, ‘I am safe; 
for I am sure that once I was in a state of grace” Once! When 
was it, one wonders? What had risen before his eyes in that last 
hour, a pledge and guarantee of salvation? Was it some day— 
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perhaps only some hour—in the distant past, in those unrecorded 
early years during which his passage through the Red Sea had taken 
place, when the light from God, afterwards darkened or dimmed by 
care and ambition and bloodshed, had first illuminated his path? 
Had he, in his extremity, by an effort of memory, recaptured that 
lost certitude and clung to it in his supreme need as an assurance of 
safety? And at how many obscurer deathbeds is the incident 
repeated ? How many souls, world-worn, and with the springs of 
hope and faith long since dried up within them, may have clung at 
the last to the remembrance of some day long gone by—some hour 
misted over by the years which lie between, but which yet has power 
in their supreme necessity to assure them that God is good, and 
salvation—whatever the word may signify to them—possible, and 
that they themselves are made for something more than that which 
has found fulfilment here, so that failure itself is in some sort a 
pledge of ultimate success. It would be curious could each man’s 
talisman, sacred or secular, be set side by side, each differing from 
the other, yet each performing the same function towards the soul in 
its hour of mortal need. 

Among the surprises which meet us in this inquiry, and perhaps 
one of the chiefest, is the unimportance of the influence apparently 
exercised by surroundings upon those called upon to leave them. One 
would imagine beforehand that they would have everything to do 
with it. It is natural enough to find one with regard to whom the 
utmost ingenuity of man seems to have been exhausted in order to 
make life unendurable content to part with it, and to begin his 
experiment over again elsewhere. When we read, for instance, of 
the poor young Jesuit poet, Southwell, who had been put to the 
torture on thirteen several occasions, and had passed the concluding 
years of his short, heroic life in Queen Elizabeth’s hospitable dungeons 
—when we read that the refrain of his doctrine consisted in the 
recurrent maxim that ‘ life is but loss,’ we recognise in it an almost 
inevitable deduction from personal experience, and it does not astonish 
us to find him, at the last, willing and eager to exchange his prison 
for the splendours of the New Jerusalem, even though the passage 
thither lay through Tyburn, and the headsman stood as porter at the 
golden gates. But it isa different matter when we discover, as we 
so often do, that it is just those who have been the most honoured 
guests at the banquet who appear readiest at the first summons to 
rise and, without a backward glance, to quit it; and that it is such 
as have in the fullest sense lived who are the most willing to part 
with life. 


I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


The explanation may possibly lie in the fact that it is an easier 
matter to leave a world whose resources have been exploited to the 
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utmost, than one still full of untested possibilities. Forecasts, too, 
are largely ruled by experience. ‘Experience,’ says St. Paul, gene- 
ralising, as people usually do, from his own, ‘worketh hope.’ A 
successful man expects success ; while the habit of failure is a pledge 
and prophecy of its continuance. When Cowper, to the inquiry of 
his physician how he felt, replied, ‘ Feel! I feel unutterable despair,’ 
it was, of course, the expression of a mind diseased; but had it 
been otherwise it would have been natural enough that, having 
found life such a terrible affair, he should have been unable to bring 
himself to expect anything better from death, and that when a 
well-meaning friend sought to comfort him with the hope of happi- 
ness in a future world, he should have interrupted him with pas- 
sionate entreaties for silence. 

Two or three years before young Southwell’s execution Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, scarcely above middle age, at the height of his reputation, 
and in the full enjoyments of those gifts which nature and fortune had 
vied with each other in showering upon him, had quitted the scene 
of his unrivalled successes with a composure almost amounting to 
nonchalance. To assert that he died as he had lived, a philosopher, 
and carrying out his own maxims to the last, may describe but does 
not explain the matter. The strange thing is that such a philosophy, 
brought to the test, can stand its ground. The Medici family were, 
it is true, good at dying. One remembers old Cosmo, Lorenzo's 
grandfather—the same who, with a fine sense of the picturesque, 
uncovering his hoary head in the presence of the Venetian envoys, 
told them that it should not be long before the hair of those who 
sent them was likewise whitened—one remembers him answering 
with grim brevity to the inquiry why he closed his eyes, ‘ That I may 
accustom them to it;’ and something of the same spirit, touched 
with humour, is discernible in Lorenzo’s own reply when asked how 
he liked his food: ‘As a dying man always does,’ was the answer. 
In his response to Savonarola’s last exhortation, too, we cannot help 
suspecting a desire to outdo his old antagonist at the last on his own 
ground. The priest had reminded him that death must be met with 
fortitude. ‘With cheerfulness,’ corrected the moribund, ‘ if such is 
the will of God.’ The sequel proved his words to have been no 
empty boast. ‘To judge from his conduct and that of his servants,’ 
says Politiano, giving an account of the end, ‘you would have 
thought that it was they who momentarily expected that fate from 
which he only appeared to be exempt.’ The solitary regret ex- 
pressed by him—one of those curious irrelevant regrets so inadequate 
to the occasion, and which may be placed beside Collingwood’s desire 
to try another fall with the French, and Peterborough’s to prove 
Burnet a liar-—was that he had not lived long enough to complete the 
public library. The triviality of the reason for which he would have 
wished his life prolonged is the measure of his indifference to death. 
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Another contemporary magnate—this time an ecclesiastic— 
furnishes a second example of the same kind. Pope Sixtus the 
Fifth—the pope to whom the ex-Huguenot Henry of Navarre paid 
his damning tribute of praise, ‘I have lost a pope after my own heart’ 
—quitted the world, likewise in the height of his power and with 
every ambition gratified, with as cheerful an unconcern as if he left 
behind him as little to regret as that young poet subaltern of his 
who was at that moment lying in his English prison. ‘A prince 
should die standing ;’ he was fond of quoting Vespasian’s maxim, and 
he carried it out. Sixtus had done good work and plenty of it, and 
had no doubt taken pleasure in his labours. Rome, under his 
auspices, had become so blameless that the post of judge had grown 
to be a sinecure. He had, in fact, given the imperial city no alter- 
native. Sixtus was a masterful man. A ‘taylor’ guilty of boxing 
the ears of ‘another person of the same occupation’ was sent to the 
galleys for it—so strict was the decorum maintained. ‘If I thought 
the people would relapse after 1 was dead, I would hang them all 
whilst I am alive,’ he is reported to have declared in his business-like, 
practical way. He had filled the public coffers, had not neglected 
his duty to his own family, and, especially since his elevation to the 
papacy, had made an enjoyable affair of life. And yet—here comes 
in the anomaly—the bell rings, the train stops, and he is as ready to 
take his journey into the unknown country as any starving beggar in 
the streets, with nothing to lose and everything to gain. We can- 
not even feel that in his case it is a very serious matter. He sends 
for the physicians as his morial malady gains upon him, but more 
with a view to the interest and amusement to be derived from their 
discussions than for any practical purpose, for we find him making 
a joke of their consultations, and for the rest taking his own way 
and leading his life as usual, until one evening towards dusk he 
quietly closes his accounts with life and takes his way hence. 

There are, of course, innumerable other examples—a cloud of 
witnesses—whose names will rise at once to the memory, some too 
familiar to be quoted here, others falling into the same categories as 
those which have been given, but almost all pointing to the same 
conclusion—namely, that courage in respect to death when it is near 
at hand is so general as to come near to being universal, a fact only 
accentuated by the sharpness with which exceptions, like that 
furnished by Robespierre, stand out in the memory. 

To sum up. The fear of death in the abstract isa natural instinct, 
and, being natural, is doubtless a wholesome one. And this being 
so, a constant realisation of it is scarcely to be desired. It is much 
to be questioned whether, to use the imagery of the hymn, the man 
to whose consciousness it was continually present that his tent was 
nightly pitched a day’s march nearer to his grave would be a useful 
campaigner, But in point of fact there is no danger that it will be so. 
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The story is told of a priest who, under sentence of death in days 
when the penalty was more common than now, obtained the privilege 
of preaching to his fellow-convicts in like case. It is a scene which 
is repeated in a thousand different places every Sunday morning, but 
it is a hundred to one that the situation does not strike either 
preacher or people unpleasantly, and you will find each going home 
to dinner as cheerfully as if he carried a special exemption in his 
pocket. It is best so. Not to climb a hill till you come to it is a 
homely maxim; but it is astonishing how much, carried out, it 
simplifies life. You imagine it to be an alp that is barring your 
way, and when you reach the spot it turns out to be a gently rising 
ground from which you may view the surrounding country before 
making a fresh start. Andso with death. Formidable as it appears 
from a distance, the more one looks into the subject the more certain 
it becomes that mankind, when brought to a practical acquaintance 
with it, have agreed in some blind way to recognise in the enemy whose 
approaches they have been so unremitting in their efforts to ward off 
something altogether different from the terrible and hostile force 
which they have been accustomed to consider it. ‘ We fall on guard, 
and after all it is a friend who comes to meet us,’ and a friend 
bringing in his hands 
Oblivivi. of tears, 

Silence of passions, balm of angry sore, 

Suspense of loves, security of fears, 

Wrath’s lenity, heart’s esse, storm’s calmest shore, 


Sense’s and soul’s reprieval from all cumbers, 
Benumbing sense of ill with quiet slumbers! 


I, A. TAYLor. 
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COLLEGE DISCIPLINE 


To talk much about discipline isa dangerousthing. There are many 
subjects, no doubt, on which we do gain a hearing for our much talk- 
ing, but there are others which avenge themselves on the talker, in 
proportion to his eloquence, by bringing on him not merely a suspicion 
of ignorance but also contempt for positive pretence. The virtue 
which makes a third to temperance and soberness seems almost 
to evaporate if it is aired on the platform. He who talks much 
about the qualities of a gentleman is thought to label himself a 
snob, and Thackeray only escaped this retort by the frank confes- 
sion that he was himself the greatest of snobs. And even then 
we feel that Addison and Steele knew a better way. So also it is 
with discipline. It is true that, in these analytical days, it is hard 
to be the owner of a virtue without knowing it, and also a little 
absurd to exhort one another not to be self-conscious when self- 
consciousness, as philosophers tell, is that which alone man did not 
inherit from beast. But there are some qualities in respect of which 
the Zpxos dddvTtwy is more than a mere periphrasis ; qualities upon 
which we have to shut our teeth, if we do not want to lose them, 
or, at all events, the reputation of possessing them. Therefore, as I 
said before, there is danger in talking, and still more in writing, about 
discipline. Perhaps there is less danger for me than for some others, 
for I have served the office of Proctor in the University of Oxford, and 
have therefore, in all probability, already committed all the mistakes 
to which the unhappy disciplinarian is prone, and already lost as 
much reputation as I deserve. Let this, then, be my apology: that I 
speak as an emeritus professor of the ungentle art, and have had 
opportunity and, I fear, good reason to reflect on its difficulties and 
dangers. 

Whenever there is a big row or a little row at Oxford, our friends 
in the great world, taking an interest in our doings which we find 
rather hard to understand (except in so far as they may be members 
of the august body of British parents), find it only too easy to tell us 
what we want. A little more tact, consideration, judgment, knowledge 
of the world, temper, sense of humour and proportion, sympathy, 
firmness—that is all! In other words, a little more of all the qualities 
which make one man successful in dealing with other men ; qualities 
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which make not only the good policeman and notable housewife, but 
the captain of industry, the captain of armies, the statesman, or, to 
use the Carlylean climax, the King. If by taking thought we could 
add a few of those little matters to the list of our accomplishments, 
we should indeed soon cease to furnish material for striking head- 
lines, pungent paragraphs, and indignant epistles to the editor. But 
it is not the least good telling us to get these most excellent things. 
We would give our eyes for them, as who would not? We cannot 
write out an order for them as we do for books from the Bodleian 
shelves, and even Professor Max Miiller does not lecture on them. 
But all the same we quite agree with our critics. 


There is, however, another point on which we do not agree. When-— 


ever we discredit ourselves by having our windows broken by some 
one else, our non-academical friends cry out at once that ‘there must 
be something wrong with the system.’ Now, there is a truth in this, 
and to develop the truth of it, in one of its senses, is the very object 
of this paper; but in another and the ordinary sense it contains a 
dangerous fallacy, for I will be bold to say that, in the ordinary sense 
of the phrase, there is no such thing as a ‘ system’ of discipline. It 
is, I believe, a maxim among sportsmen that a horse can gallop in 
almost any kind of shape, because they have so often been surprised, 
pleasantly or unpleasantly, by the performances of the ‘mean and 
vulgar-looking brute,’ on the one hand, or those of the ‘perfect 
picture’ on the other. In the same way it should be a maxim that 
there are many ways and no rules by which a disciplinarian may seek 
peace and ensureit. At the familiar signs of a College row one man 
jumps out of bed, puts on the first clothes he can find—perhaps a 
dressing-gown and top hat—and goes down into the quad into the 
midst of Comus and his crew, and rates the offenders like a pack of 
riotous hounds, with excellent results. Another will not show him- 
self without his cap and gown and a servant or two at his heels, with 
excellent resuits. Another never shows himself at all, but sends the 
porter to tell the rioters to come to him next morning, with excellent 
results. At the inevitable interview some are stern, others playful ; 
some rude, others polite ; some blunt, others sarcastic ; some take a high 
tone, others a low one; and it is possible to succeed, and fail, egregi- 
ously inany mode. I will refrain from quoting Aristotle in this con- 
nection, partly because I do not wish to awaken painful memories, and 
partly because he has only said what every man of sense has thought. 
When it comes to action and execution, it is a personal matter, amd 
in personal matters there is no ‘system.’ And it is just because some 
among ourselves have tried to substitute system for personal govern- 
ment, or to charge against system what should be debited to 
personality, that difficulties, which must always occur from time to 
time, have become exaggerated and perpetuated. 

Of course there are some general conditions under which personal 
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qualities have more chance of success than under others, and it is 
these conditions which really form the system which is to be praised 
or blamed. In this sense I shall have something to say about our 
system lateron. But the more the disciplinarian is allowed the free 
exercise of his own particular personal qualities, and the more he is 
charged with the responsibility of the failure or success of the particu- 
lar methods he adopts, the less important do these general conditions 
become. You must give your disciplinarian a free hand, and if he is 
a failure there is no remedy except to get another man. 

As matters are, however, at present there are two standing ob- 
stacles to the orderly government of a College. In the first place, it is 
almost as difficult to get rid of an inefficient College official as it is 
to get rid of a parish clerk. If the dean of a College (the dean being, 
except at Christ Church, a disciplinary, not an ecclesiastical author- 
ity) does not happen to possess the personal qualities necessary for his 
post it is very hard for his colleagues, who dine daily at the same 
table, and in the common room have a weakness for the same vintage, to 
remove him. The amiability, unworldliness, and devotion to learning 
which endear him to the common room are perhaps the very qualities 
which unfit him for his post. Even if the unhappy officer who is 
making a mess of law and order is aware of his own deficiencies, and 
sensitive enough to shrink from the judgment which is nightly passed 
upon him by events, he is often deterred from resignation by an 
untimely spirit of courage, by unwillingness to give his colleagues 
the trouble (which in these days of married Fellows is very great 
indeed) of finding a successor, or by that natural reluctance, which 
is the bane of sensitive men, to confess himself a failure, a confession 
which for him is unsoftened by the reflection, which sometimes comes 
to stronger men, that in such an office failure is no disgrace. From 
the best possible motives an incapable don may cling to a post from 
which no one will remove him. Of course this is the time for the 
master, provost, warden, or whatever the head of the College may be 
called, to intervene. But many heads of Colleges are so ambitious of 
being thought constitutional that they will not take the decisive action 
which alone can save the State, and for which they alone, by their 
exceptional position, are competent. They adhere to their principle 
of being nothing but impartial chairmen of their governing bodies, 
when circumstances cry aloud for adictator. A little despotism does 
seem inseparable from discipline, and I think that if Heads of Houses 
would sometimes affect the tyrant even the most infallible and 
advanced of junior Fellows would be rather glad of it. It seems, 
indeed, if I may say so without impertinence, that heads of Houses 
are going to have their turn again, and that the next decade will see 
them restored to that important position in the economy of the 
University which many of them have been backward to claim for 
themselves. We are beginning to feel our want of services which 
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they alone are fitted to render, and there is no reason to suppose 
that they will fail us. This first obstacle, however, to good 
government is clearly still a personal matter, and can hardly be 
charged to defects of the system. 

The second obstacle is the converse of the first, and is really more 
serious, because it is not so often overcome by one of those happy 
accidents on which we in Oxford mostly rely for the decision of 
difficult questions. There is a natural, though most undesirable, 
tendency on the part of a weak man to shift his personal responsibility 
on to the shoulders of the governing body as a whole; and, on the 
other hand, there is an equally undesirable tendency on the part of 
governing bodies, assembled in council, to review and interfere with 
the discretion of executive officers. Of course I do not advocate dis- 
pensing with the formal confirmation of such officers’ action by the 
general body, but a large body of Iellows is almost as incompetent as 
the general public to arrive at a right decision as to the proper course 
of action in a particular case of insubordination or outrage. The 
result of this tendency is to give the weak officer a longer tenure of 
his office, and to hamper the action of the strong officer. Indeed, 
the weak man is often preferred by his colleagues for his ‘ constitu- 
tional’ spirit, and when things go wrong with the weak man, they 
blame neither themselves nor him, but the undergraduate. If 
things go wrong with the strong man, they blame him for not refer- 
ring the matter to the decision of the collective wisdom. The 
disciplinary authority is thus put into commission, when the only 
remedy is a change of personnel. 

The effect of such a change is often remarkable. When I first 
went to Christ Church, I remember seeing the junior members of 
another College, which afterwards did me the honour of electing me 
to Fellowship in its body, proceeding en masse to the railway station 
on the way to their homes, though the vacation was still some time 
distant. The cause of wrath and judgment had something to do with 
screws, in the use of which the members of that College were said to 
be expert. Atall events, the College had the reputation of being the 
most insubordinate and rackety in Oxford. Yet in the same College, 
during the ten years through which I served it, not one single under- 
graduate was ever even ‘ gated ’—the mildest of College punishments. 
I am free to mention this fact because I personally was in no way 
responsible for the discipline, and I can ascribe it to nothing in the 
world but personal influence. Certainly no one ever accused us of 
having a ‘system.’ 

It is not at all my object in this paper to discuss in detail recent 
unfortunate, though not altogether abnormal occurrences at Christ 
Church. Even if I had that taste for washing dirty linen in public 
which has been displayed in some unexpected quarters, at anyrate, 
both as a loyal son of ‘the House,’ and on general considerations of 
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what is fair and sensible, I have no mind to canvass the action of those 
persons who alone have that particular knowledge of the facts which 
can justify anyone in passing judgment. Still, with the permission 
of the reader, if he is not already tired of my pretensions to good 
sense, I will make so bold as to mention a few general points, which 
either are not generally known or have been lost sight of. And first 
I may say that, within the limits of my own experience, a most per- 
nicious and unsporting custom has grown up at Oxford of forays 
or invasions by members of one College into the territories of 
another. In old days, if the cheerful youth of a College wished to 
bait the Dons, they baited their own Dons, and did the baiting them- 
selves, and, if caught, took the consequences according to the recog- 
nised rules of the game. Lately, however, it has become the fashion, 
on the occasion of any slight excitement—such as winning the College 
football cup, or the fours, or making bumps on the river—to raid 
another College, and, having done as much damage and having been 
as objectionable to the authorities as possible, to retire rejoicing in 
the inability of the sufferers to recognise or obtain justice against the 
offenders. Only a few months ago, a band of youthful desperadoes 
tried to obtain entrance into the Vice-Chancellor’s own College 
through the Vice-Chancellor’s own front door, from which they were, 
after a smart engagement, repelled by the vigorous hand of the butler 
armed with the most august umbrella in the University. Very rarely 
the undergraduates of the raided College combine to expel the in- 
truders. Generally a mistaken sense of hospitality and good-fellow- 
ship, and the contagion of a royal row in full progress, restrain the 
invaded from protesting very vigorously, even if they do not actually 
draw them into making common cause with those whose conduct, 
on calm reflection, they seldom fail to disapprove. The case is, of 
course, far worse when the invasion is deliberately invited, in order 
that others may do what the members of the College dare not, or are 
ashamed to do themselves; and I regret to say that this case is not 
unknown. Whether it was soon the night of the 12th of May last, 
Ido not presume to say; but if it was, no words are too strong to 
condemn the proceeding. I do not much admire the practice of 
window-breaking now, though I may admit having in other days 
found in the crisp sound of breaking glass a greater exhilaration than 
in any bonfire. Nothing is more expressive of the devil-may-care 
attitude than throwing a stone at a public lamp. But certainly it 
was distinctly recognised by the best representatives of under- 
graduate morals, that to break the windows of a person who was 
neither your own friend nor your own enemy was unmannerly, and 
only excusable by an exceptional indistinctness of vision. In the 
same way, if we had a grudge against our Dons, we did not get our 
friends from another College to pay it off, but, with such precau- 
tions as our ingenuity suggested, we did it ourselves. We certainly 
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did not look on while our friends from London ‘ made hay,’ and then 
plead next morning that we had nothing to do with it—that it was the 
other fellows, and that we couldn’t stop them. I do not wish for a 
minute to defend, in the abstract, the rules of the game as we played 
it not so many years ago, but I think that our rules of the game were 
not altogether unmanly, and that we played them fairly con- 
sistently. If others were in danger of being punished for our 
offences, we gave ourselves up with as good a grace as we could 
command, and were uneasy if we escaped while others were punished 
for an affair in which we were equally involved. We certainly did not 
invoke our solicitors when we got a rap on the knuckles, nor did we 
advertise our achievements in the columns of halfpenny evening 
papers. I will only refer to two more points about ‘the House.’ 
In the first place, its buildings, geographically speaking, are made 
for a row, and when a row is once fairly started, it is almost im- 
possible to suppress it with the small force which the authorities can 
command, It is unlike all other Colleges in this, and the opportunities 
it affords are not wasted. Inthe second place, there is the division of 
disciplinary authority between two Censors, who share the responsi- 
bility of the term between them, each taking command for one month, 
The precedents, as they used to be expounded to us by the lecturer in 
ancient history, seem all against such an arrangement, especially when 
the ultimate court of appeal is a governing body with such a unique 
constitution as that of Christ Church. Even in the most favourable 
circumstances, ‘when constabulary duty’s to be done,’ the Censor’s lot 
is not a happyone. But these are matters of high State, and I hurry 
to pass on lest I offend. 

But here I can imagine my reader saying: ‘What is all this 
pother about? Is it not beneath the dignity of a great Review to 
discuss the domestic brawls of a society of some two hundred very 
young men who want whipping, and some much older men who want 
compulsory retirement ?’ I am certainly not responsible for, nor do 
I profess to explain, the interest of the great world in our petty 
academical affairs: I am content to take the judgment of my Editor 
on the fact that such an interest exists. And, after all, this, I admit, 
rather trifling discourse is meant to lead to something which seems 
to me to have some importance. I would ask the whole body of 
British parents who send sons to the Universities, whether they are 
not partly responsible for a state of affairs which reflects, at severa} 
removes perhaps, some discredit on the nation at large. 

My complaint is that the British parent tacitly requires us to 
combine two very different elements in our system, and then does his 
best to render their combination impracticable. They are very difficult 
to combine, and it is hard not to sympathise very often with their 
reluctance and antipathy. When the combination is effected, I for 
one admire it extremely, as I shall presently confess. But the 
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British parent when he takes up the position of the critic, as he is 
very ready to do, is apt to express views which imply the entire dis- 
solution of the combination which he, in the course of generations, 
has forced upon us. In the ardour of his criticism he will even adopt 
views which are mutually destructive, so that it is impossible for us 
to enjoy even the revenge of taking him at his word. And even 
when he recognises the difficulties of our position, he is not always 
too willing to take those practical measures which alone can render 
it tenable. But I will abandon the mysterious vein and speak 
plainly. 

In practice, an English University is a plain compromise between 
a place of learning and a place of amusement, or, in the literal sense 
of the word, a place of pastime. This compromise is being perpetu- 
ally assailed on two sides. On the one hand we have the view of 
many sincere and high-minded persons who hold that it is a flagrant 
wickedness to use the endowments, opportunities, and traditions of 
a great University for anything except the promotion of knowledge. 
(The ‘ Bidding Prayer,’ perhaps, may be said to lean towards the side 
of the compromise when it describes the University as a place of 
‘true religion and useful learning.’) From this point of view the 
‘pass-man,’ unless he be a candidate for Orders, is a superfluity 
and mere embarrassment. If the student is not simply seeking for 
light, let him go direct into the outer darkness of business or the un- 
learned professions. It is good neither for us nor for himself that he 
should be here. In any case it isa plain disgrace that he should come 
here and disturb the midnight studies of the quiet-seeker with his 
coach-horns and fireworks. (As amatter of fact, the quiet student enjoys 
the fireworks and other spectacles provided by his cheerful fellows as 
much as anybody, and even scholars have been known to blow coach- 
horns.) Now, I do not for one minute wish to depreciate or sneer at 
this view. I sympathise entirely with its spirit and lay down as a 
first condition of the compromise to which I adhere, that it shall pro- 
vide for the utmost security and encouragement of all true learners ; 
and to this end I would adopt measures regarding scholarships and 
exhibitions to which many even of my reforming friends would most 
strongly object. I would also deal with the standard of a pass 
degree in a way which would, perhaps, please few pass-men. The 
forcible exclusion of all ordinary pass-men would clearly, in some 
respects, bring us nearer to one legitimate ideal of a University ; but, 
apart from my suspicions of such Platonic cowps-d’état, I should 
oppose it on the broadest grounds as contrary, if such a phrase is not 
absurd in this connection, to the interests of the nation. 

I do not think that this first and extreme view is taken by many 
of our own Dons, though, strangely enough, it is sometimes heard 
from the mouths of University extensionists. Perhaps it would be 
better for us if we were more inclined to it. It is only sometimes, 
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when we find ourselves face to face with petty anarchy, and are 
worried out of our usual composure by the necessity of getting rid 
of some of the very undergraduates for whom we have the greatest 
personal liking, that we discover the absurdity of the system, and 
ask ourselves why we should be obliged to perform such disturbing 
functions. We then say in our haste, ‘What a lot of good work we 
should get through if the University was composed solely of people 
who wanted to learn !’ and when the undergraduates cry, ‘ Down with 
the Dons!’ we respond with just as great—and as little—-sincerity, 
‘Down with the undergraduates!’ 

But as a rule this indignation with our proceedings, righteous 
enough in its way, is felt not in Oxford so much as in the provinces, 
including London, which to Oxford men, it must be remembered, is 
incurably provincial. I do not think one need take much notice of 
the head-lines of evening papers with their ‘ Aristocratic rowdyism at 
Oxford,’ ‘ Disgraceful scenes, and so on. The able editors of those 
organs are sometimes more anxious to have a ‘ go’ at the ‘classes ’ 
than to promote the study of the classics. I donot know whether our 
condition afflicts even the Nonconformist conscience very much. If it 
does, it is at present not at all unwilling to bow down in the house of 
Rimmon: witness the Colleges of Mansfield and Manchester. But 
very often the parent of the most arrant pass-man will join in the cry 
of reprobation, without reflecting that he and his hopeful son are 
at the bottom of many of our difficulties, Still, there is undoubtedly 
at each fresh domestic scandal a really ‘felt feeling,’ as the philo- 
sophers say, that we are not fulfilling our trust for the nation; and 
such a feeling may at some not very distant day bear fruit in a new 
Universities Commission. 

The extreme opposite view is not often maintained in its naked- 
ness, but is generally veiled by a verbal recognition of the view 
which I have just been describing. It is, however, consistently acted 
upon by a large body of parents, and when it leads to evil consequences 
they are the first to cry out. It is the view, that, for a large number 
of young Englishmen who are not intended for the learned professions 
or the army, and are not wanted immediately to engage in business, 
a few years at the University afford the best way of getting over a 
very difficult and awkward period in their lives, There are, I am 
aware, many parents who look for much more than this even from the 
stupidest of their sons, and have some appreciation of the benefits of 
rubbing elbows with culture, to say nothing of the advantage 
of seeing other young men already engaging in life as if it were a 
serious thing. I myself have nothing but good to say of the serious 
pass-man, and, without any disrespect to the honour-men who have 
formed the mass of my pupils, I have often felt the livelier interest 
and satisfaction in those who carried the smaller guns. But there is 
a large number of parents who only wish their sons to get over the 
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difficult years of their life without any serious trouble and with the 
greatest possible amount of enjoyment, and who wish some one else 
to have the responsibility of their escapades. The result is that we 
get a very difficult class to deal with. They arein very truth ‘ young 
barbarians at play,’ and their sports are as barbaric as their attire, 
though, in the latter respect, eccentricities are perhaps not so striking 
as they used to be. 

And they really are at a difficult age. They are young enough 
to claim the privileges of boys on the 5th of November, and they are 
old enough to talk about legal proceedings when they are sent down 
for breaking windows or peppering citizens with air-guns. When 
they have the grace to apologise they are irresistible, but when they 
have made a false start they are often astonishingly ungraceful. 
They are such a mixture of engaging frankness and stiff cubbish- 
ness that it is hard to treat them consistently ; a fact of which they 
themselves become, on occasion, inconveniently aware. The only 
thing is to be good-natured, avoid explanations, and be very shy of 
appealing to precedent. The difficulty of dealing with them is 
increased by the fact that they are all much of the same age. Their 
ranks are not stiffened, even to the same extent as at school, 
by others of relatively greater age. They are much less favourably 
placed than they would be in a regiment, where they would be forced 
to live a good deal under the eye of older men, who yet would dine 
at the same table and engage in many of the same amusements: 
When the Fellows of a College have become old and musty, or have 
withdrawn to the domestic joys of the Parks, or have become absorbed 
each in the composition of his magnum opus, then the field is ripe 
for mischief. The continual introduction of fresh and young blood 
among the Fellows is almost a necessity, in order to overcome the 
normal difficulties of the dual society which forms a College. 

It must, however, be remembered that, at the best of times, the 
method by which Fellows are selected is not too favourable to 
the cause of law and order in such a society as I have described. 
The Fellow of a College is elected, now at all events, either for 
distinction in some branch of learning, or for promise of success as a 
teacher. His personal qualifications are not much regarded, though 
striking disqualifications sometimes produce their proper effect. 
But, up to the present, little has been done in the direction so 
clearly marked out by our public schools, where proficiency in cricket 
and companionableness are taken seriously into account among the 
qualifications of candidates for masterships. We at Oxford often 
smile good-naturedly at this weakness of the head-masters of 
public schools, and regard it as not wholly unjustifiable, but we should 
resent the suggestion of admitting any such considerations to influ- 
ence our own elections. And yet I am not sure that, to a limited 
extent, we might not justly do so. We have to recognise the enor 
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mous growth of the Colleges and the increasing popularity of a Uni- 
versity education—a popularity which seems to grow in proportion to 
the complaints of its uselessness—and it is no good shutting our eyes 
to the nature of the compromise to which we are irrevocably com- 
mitted. All Colleges now recognise the value of athletic distinction, 
and are glad to see all classes of the community represented inside 
their walls. Exclusiveness, indeed, has given place to competition of 
the most up-to-date character. Parents of promising oarsmen or 
cricketers need no longer trouble to put the names of their sons down 
at a College in order to secure admission. They can take their 
choice. If, therefore, we welcome promising young barbarians to 
our societies, we are bound to provide for them pastors and masters 
towards whom their relations may be not merely those of respect, but 
also those of sympathy. A new principle is still more urgently 
needed in the choice of disciplinary officers than in the initial 
selection of Fellows. At present seniority prevails just where 
seniority is least of a qualification. For the office of Proctor, indeed, 
& maximum and a minimum age are prescribed by the University 
Statutes. This is, perhaps, not necessary in the case of deans of 
colleges; but advanced age should certainly give no claim to such 
an office. Experience, of course, counts for much, but other qualities 
may well count for more. Selection is, of course, invidious, but the 
promotion of the unfittest is not part of nature’s scheme. 

On the whole question of the compromise I may admit that I my- 
self once thought differently, and that my views have changed through, 
I venture to think, a more mature experience. My enthusiasm for 
learning and my respect for those who strive to keep the sacred flame 
alight are, I hope, undiminished ; but at the same time, looking at the 
University as a whole, I should now frankly support the compromise 
which I once regarded as ignoble. But, at the same time, and in 
conclusion, I would point out to the parent of the average British 
boy, that the maintenance of this compromise demands something 
very definite from him. Bad times in trade and agricultural 
depression have certainly made University life for the ordinary 
undergraduate a more sober affair than it once was. Also, I am 
thankful to say, there is an increase of good sense among even 
those who can still claim to be gilded parents, and heads of 
Colleges find a more ready backing when they insist on a certain 
minimum of industry on the part of their gilded youth. At Christ 
Church itself there has been for some time a wholesome rule which 
automatically applies the closure if certain examinations are not 
passed within a certain time, and the passing of the least of these 
examinations is more and more becoming a condition precedent of 
entering the University at all. The wholesomeness of these rules is 
probably recognised even by the parents of those who suffer by them. 
But a good deal more remains to be done towards levelling up the 
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average. It has to be recognised as beyond dispute that every young 
man must do his best or go elsewhere. As a rule, the athletic youth 
accepts the situation honestly, and in a good College he is the back- 
bone of the society. But there is a residuum which remains undi- 
gested, and is troublesome, and cries the loudest when it is got rid of. 
High spirits will out, and the natural and traditional outlet is a good 
noise, but there is no reason why decency and the rules of the game 
should not be observed in the College quad as on the cricket and foot- 
ball field. I for one should feel very uneasy if the undergraduates of my 
College never made a noise. But there are some performances which 
evince a low rather than a high spirit, and it is impossible for us to 
deal with this efficiently if we have not the hearty support of the 
British parent, for whom, in his ordinary temper, I have, as it is only 
beceming, the greatest possible respect. If our University is to suc- 
ceed as a compromise, it must be recognised and supported as such 
on one side as much as on the other, and if it meets with this sup- 
port, I do not think it will cease to hold that place in the life of the 
nation which has won it the love and devotion of so many of our 
greatest men. 


L. A. SEeLBy-BIGGE. 





A LAND OF INCREDIBLE BARBARITY 


PERIODICALLY the attention of the world is called to Morocco by the © 
news that its Emperor has died and that he is to be succeeded 
peacefully by another, or that there is danger of internal conflict 
owing to the jealousies of rival claimants. 

When a new monarch has ascended the throne and appears to be 
secure in its possession, Europe once more forgets Morocco, and all 
its affairs, until such time as it is again awakened to a consciousness 
of its existence by the recurrence of some similar event. 

The telegraph has just flashed across the seas the intelligence 
that Muley Hassan, late Emperor of Morocco, is dead, and that the 
claim of his son Abdul Aziz to the right of succession to the throne 


has been accepted at Casablanca, but, is likely to meet with hostility 
at Fez. 


What sort of a land is this Morocco, and what description of a 
man was the late Emperor? Having recently returned from a visit 
to Tangier, distant only four days by steam from England, and but 
three hours from the British fortress of Gibraltar, I unhesitatingly 
reply that, although I have travelled in many countries, Morocco is 
the most barbarous land I have ever seen. It is a country where 
injustice reigns in the place of law, where might is right, where, at 
this day and hour, in this nineteenth century, treacheries are 
perpetrated and cruelties committed which could only find their 
equal in the most horrible stories history has handed down to us of 
the brutalities of the middle ages. 

If it were not for the senseless jealousies of the European Powers, 
the barbarous government of this country would long ago have gone 
the way of many another unrighteous power which has outraged the 
moral sense of modern civilisation. The darkest places of the Dark 
Continent are rapidly being reached by rays from the torch of human 
progress. The cruel chiefs of Africa—foul sons of oppression—sprung 
from the union of ignorance and superstition, have one after another 
been forced to yield to the advance of civilisation, and have paid the 
penalty of their crimes. The Corsair Pirates of Algiers and of Tunis 
are no more. Egypt has been delivered from the tyrannies of a 
Mehemet Ali and the oppressions of an Ismail. The Mahdi, 
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Cetywayo, Lobengula, Behanzin the Manyumea chiefs, and recently 
Fodi Silah, have all gone down before the avenging hand of Europe ; 
but the Sultans of Morocco, their Bashas and their Kaids, secured by 
international jealousies from foreign intervention, are free to rob, 
outrage, and torture the people whose miserable lot it is to be placed 
under their rule. 

The Emperors of Morocco do not succeed to the Crown by right 
of inheritance. Theoretically they are chosen by the people from 
amongst the descendants of the Mohammedan Prophet ; practically 
they are placed upon the throne by some Palace intrigue, or by the 
influence of some man, or body of men, powerful and energetic enough 
on the death of a Sultan to seize the reins of power, to bribe the 
soldiery in the vicinity of the Palace, to destroy, banish, or outwit 
the other claimants to power, and to effect the proclamation in due 
form of the Sultan of his or their choice. 

The late Emperor became Sovereign in no different manner from 
that of his predecessors. It need hardly be said that the man who 
interferes in the election of the Monarch of Morocco risks all upon 
the cast of the die. If he fails, and the rival claimant be successful, 
the would-be king-maker, and all his kith and kin, may consider 
themselves fortunate if, by a precipitate flight, leaving all their worldly 
goods behind, they are able to escape from death and possibly from 
torture. The man, therefore, who succeeds in placing a sovereign 
on the throne of Morocco has the strongest possible claim on the 
gratitude of the autocrat whom he has successfully installed in 
power. How did the late Sultan reward the subject who risked for 
him his life and possessions? Some time after his accession, when 
he began to feel himself secure upon the throne, and without even 
the pretence of a quarrel or of an accusation, the late Emperor 
cast this man into one of his dungeons, and there he remained 
until a few months ago, when he was at length released after an im- 
prisonment of fourteen years. The motive for this crime was pro- 
bably fear lest the chief who had been powerful enough to raise 
him to the throne might some day use his influence in favour of 
another. 

But what can we think of the Emperor who was base enough to 
perpetrate such a wicked deed of criminal ingratitude? This is only 
one of many unspeakable acts of tyranny and of treachery, which 
disgraced the late ruler and which history records against the past 
sovereigns of Morocco. In that miserable country oppression and 
cruelty seem to advance hand in hand with power. It would appear 
as if tothe mind of a Moorish ruler positions of authority lost all 
their attractiveness if divorced from the power to oppress. From the 
Sultan on the throne to the humblest soldier who drags a man to 
prison on a false charge (in order to secure the fee which he claims 
for the trouble he has had in arresting the accused and in bringing 
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him before the judge), officials live on the miseries and sufferings of 
their fellow-creatures. 

I have seen a poor woman who had been arrested in the street 
on some trivial accusation brought before the Khalifa or assistant 
judge, and, although dismissed by that official, dragged off in the 
sight of the judge to prison by a soldier, and only released from 
custody on the payment, by a European bystander, of the fee demanded 
by her captor, and which the woman was unable to meet. Once in 
prison, a man or woman has little or no chance of release, unless he 
or she possesses friends who have influence either at Court or with the 
local Basha or Kaid. No list of prisoners is kept. As a rule no 
charge is recorded against them. No term of imprisonment is fixed. © 
When the prisoner hears the doors of the gaol close behind him, he 
knows, if he be poor and without friends, however trivial be the 
offence for which he has been imprisoned, that he may possibly not 
leave those walls alive. It is a matter of indifference to the autho- 
rities how many are imprisoned, for these wretched captives are no 
cause of expense to the State. The prisoners have to purchase their 
own bread and water and to pay their gaolers. Many a man im- 
prisoned for some slight debt which he has long ago discharged, is 
still detained because he is unable to meet the debt he has contracted 
towards his gaolers, and which his forced captivity daily increases. 

In some prisons they are only permitted to receive a supply of 
fresh water every second day. What an amount of suffering this 
means in an African climate, and in the fetid atmosphere of dun- 
geons such as those to be found in Morocco, it is difficult for a 
European to realise. In a Moorish prison the captives sleep half- 
naked on the mud floor; they are all huddled together in one apart- 
ment, without distinction as regards crime or innocence, for many 
are simply thrown into prison on account of their reputed wealth or 
prosperity by avaricious officials who, by prolonged imprisonment and 
sometimes by torture, hope to squeeze money out of them or discover 
where they have hiddentreasure. Of an evening it is not unusual for 
the prisoners to be all bound together by a chain passing through an 
iron collar which each captive wears, thus making it necessary for all 
to rise, or sit, or lie down together. Open and uncleansed cesspools 
within the prison add sometimes to the indescribable horror and 
misery of the place. There is no inspection, no medical attendance, 
no alleviation in sickness. Ifa man is ill, and unable to drag him- 
self to the hole in the wall through which the bread and water is 
passed, he must trust to the mercy of his fellows to supply him with 
food. Only when death overtakes the poor miserable wretch, do the 
guards bestir themselves in their own interest, and remove the tor- 
tured body which at length has found relief from its overwhelming 
sufferings. When a prisoner is an absolute pauper and unable to 
purchase food, the authorities give him daily a small piece of coarse 
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bread, provided by religious endowment, sufficient to prolong the 
agonies of starvation. 


A European well acquainted with the state of affairs in Morocco 
says :— 


The prisoners had died off at a high rate, including those who were considered 
free of crinne. Hunger, alas! had done its sad work, and the misery of foul air, 
and dirt, and fetters, had caused death to those who had previously lived in the 
open air. It was very sad to see only thirty remaining out of sixty country people 
all brought in at the same time, two years ago. Some could hardly move about 
from hunger, three could not rise from where they lay, and others had died from 
starvation. Those still living were in clanking irons, pale, gaunt, human forms, 
half bare of clothing, perishing from want. Outside were the wives and mothers 
of three of the sixty, who had followed them from a very long distance. These 
poor women were most pitiable objects. Homeless and friendless, they were dis- 
tracted over the sufferings of the prisoners they were trying to support. ‘I had 
two sons in prisons,’ said a broken-hearted mother; ‘one has died, but my other 
son is still living ; in God’s name give me help for him,’ And each one hasa tale 
of woe, showing the fearful misery caused by the reckless imprisonment of natives 
without giving them food. Relatives see them hopelessly perishing, while they 
also are starving outside. Often I pushed through the hole the little morsels of 
food brought by these relatives, with an overwhelming feeling of the awful distress 
of those who received and those who gave. 





















The same writer speaks of a prison where ‘ the captives sat on 
the ground with high walls around and no roof. There were little 
arched recesses, but it was a woeful scene of chains, ani dreary 


creatures doing nothing.’ Elsewhere, speaking of the prisoners, the 
writer says :— 







Some were fastened together. to a wall by a ponderous chain like a ship’s cable, 
under an archway, where the air must have been more suffocating than what rose 
to us, and that was fearfully noisome. Some thus chained looked superior people, 
and one so hopelessly sad ; his pale, regular face told of terrible suffering. All we 
could hear of the cause of their imprisonment was ‘a squeeze’ to get from them 
their property. They had been there seven months. Many others, in all states, 
were around in the shockingly crowded, miserable place. We threw down bread, 


fruit, and garments for the most needy, for all of which they were deeply thank- 
ful. ’ 





















Dr. Guillemard states :— 


Shortly before the arrival of Sir Charles Euan Smith’s Mission in Fez—I am not 
indeed sure that it was not actually during our residence—one of the notables con- 
nected with the Court, being incensed ut some trivial fault of one of his slaves, a 
boy of about thirteen, caused boiling water to be poured upon the top of his head 
from a kettle. The boy died, and it was said that he was not the first who had 
been killed in this manner by his master. 

During the Angera affair in 1892 the Sultan’s soldiers ill-treated, robbed, and 
murdered, close to Tangier, harmless peasants whom they well knew to be in no 
way connected with the revolted tribes. In one case, on the 17th of July, a poor 
woman was thus set upon. She was wearing the heavy silver bangles of the 
country. The soldiers tore one off with great difficulty, but having still more dif- 
ficulty with the other they simplified matters by hacking off her hand. I was told 
that she died afterwards in the hospital. 


While on the march up to Fez we found desultory hostilities going on between 
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the Ahl Serif and the Kullohts. Shortly after, the former surprised a body of the 
latter tribe under the Kaid Kannaira, Many were killed, but the Kaid was cap- 
tured, and a hole having been dug and filled with brushwood, the unfortunate man 
was placed in it and burnt alive. 

When a tribe incurs the displeasure of the Sultan, or becomes too rich and 
prosperous, it is the custom of his majesty to ‘eat it up,’ in the same manner as 
did his fellow monarch of Zululand. Their flocks and herds are taken from them, 
the men killed, dispersed, and imprisoned, and the women and children distributed 
as slaves. An operation of this kind on a small scale took place when we were in 
Fez, but I do not at this moment remember the name of the tribe. The captives 
were brought into the city, where we saw the miserable women and children 
huddled together in the great courtyard of New Fez, lamenting their fate. 


When recently staying in this vile country the following facts ~ 
came to my knowledge :— 

1, Avery wealthy Moor feared lest the Kaid of the district should 
covet and seize his property, so he determined to obtain the protection 
of a powerful Mohammedan. He secured a promise to this effect 
and was invited to reside with his protector, an offer which he at 
once accepted. The Moor, consequently, ordered trains of camels 
and mules laden with provisions and produce from his estate to be 
sent regularly to him and his friend, and the latter was thus enriched. 
This continued for nine months. At the end of that time the Kaid 
whom he feared said to his protector, ‘Sell me that man.’ A bargain 
was struck between them, and the wealthy Moor was handed over to 
the tender mercies of his oppressor. The Kaid seized the Moor, 
threw him into prison, plundered him of all his property and arrested 
his two brothers. All three were beaten, each receiving a thousand 
lashes. The two brothers died from the effects of the flogging, but 
the Moor survived. At length, when it was thought that nothing 
further could be squeezed out of the wretched man, he was released, 
broken in health and purse, to drag out a miserable existence. His 
own words were, ‘I shall remain in this little hut with nothing but 
my wife, donkey, and a few fowls. I dare not possess more. I must 
stay as you see me.’ 

2. Years ago a man was imprisoned. Noone knows why. The 
man who cast him into gaol died some years since. The poor prisoner, 
however, unless he has quite recently been released or is dead, is still 
confined, and in constant agony from sores caused by the friction of 
the irons with which he is fettered. 

3. A Moor of fine independent character and of indomitable will, 
was, like so many others, seized and imprisoned on a false charge, 
and loaded with chains. Conscious of his innocence, he could not 
brook the injustice and horror of his captivity. He determined, 
therefore, to end his hopeless, fettered misery, and, finding no other 
way, he dashed his head against the wall and continued to do so until 
life became extinct. 

4, A Chief Governor arranged with a Jew to screw money out of 
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the neighbouring country people. When they brought goods and 
had fully paid for them in good money, the Jew suddenly produced 
false coin, and told the country people that this was the money they 
had given him. Of course they denied the accusation, but the danger 
of being arrested and of being thrown into prison was so great, that 
they preferred to pay a second time rather than run the risk. The 
Governor and the Jew divided the profits thus iniquitously made. 

I was informed by one who has means of obtaining accurate know- 
ledge, that a common mode of extorting money from prisoners is to 
load them so heavily with chains that they can scarcely move, The 
prisoner is then told that he can get them lightened if he pays a sum 
of money. When the money is paid and lighter chains are being 
substituted, the blacksmith who rivets them on purposely draws the 
iron ring so tight round the ankle that the prisoner begs to have the 
iron eased. This is only done on the receipt of more coin, and thus 
the prisoner is gradually robbed of all his money by a system of 
torture. 

Blind men are continually to be met with in Morocco. Some of 
these have lost their sight through natural causes, such as ophthalmia 
and small-pox, which is so common in all Eastern and Mohammedan 
countries, but a not inconsiderable proportion have had their eyes 
burut out with hot irons as a punishment for theft. In some places 
the crime is punished by chopping the culprit’s hand off at the wrist, 
and thrusting the mutilated limb into hot pitch or heated oil to 
cauterise it and prevent bleeding to death. 


Like all despotic rulers (says Mr. J. V. Crawford in his interesting book 
entitled Morocco at a Glance, published in 1889), the Sultan of Morocco some- 
times commits most arbitrary and cruel acts. When he requires money, he 
demands it from whomsoever he thinks can furnish it, generally pouncing upon 
some reputedly wealthy Moor or Jew, and by imprisonment, starvation, bastinado, 
and the most horrible torture, extorts payment. Many, however, prefer to die 
under this cruel treatment sooner than comply with the Sultan’s unjust demands. 

The cloak usually worn by the Moors is called a ‘ ghelab.’ The Sultan’s special 
instrument of torture is a deal box shaped like this cloak and perforated or studded 
with sharp iron nails or spikes. In this diabolical invention the wretched victim is 
placed, and if he persists in refusing compliance with the Sultan’s demand, a shake 
or two of the ‘ ghelabir,’ as it is called, is administered, and soon decides the matter 
one way or the other. This horrible operation acts to a certain degree as a eheck 
on the Kaids, Bashas, and other cormorants who prey on the people; for, if the 
rumour of their ill-acquired wealth reaches the Sultan, the wooden ‘ ghelabir’ is 
sure to await them. 

With the exception of the ‘ Amins,’ or collectors of taxes and customs, officers 
in the army, and a very few other persons, none of the Government officers receive 
any pay, Or, if they do, it is merely nominal; whereas they one and all have to 
purchase their appointments from the Sultan and his ministers, so that, in order 
to live, to recoup themselves, to send periodical presents to the Court, and to make 
as much money as they can besides, they have to squeeze the people under them, 
thus pursuing a most deplorable system of crime, injustice, spoliation, and fraud 
throughout the whole Empire, it being the apparent aim and object of the officials, 
from the Sultan downwards, to plunder those beneath them. ; 
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The rule of these rapacious and unscrupulous governors is arbitrary beyond 
description. The poor people, especially the rural population, are taxed and 
plundered in the most brutal and scandalous manner. Every person who is sus- 
pected of possessing wealth is watched, and is almost sure, sooner or later, to falla 
victim to their unbridled avarice, there being no limit to the revolting cruelties 
which are practised by the Kaids in order to attain their object. A fearful case 
occurred not long since which will give only a faint idea of the hideous crimes that 
are constantly perpetrated with impunity in this unhappy country. 

A poor orphan girl, who was suspected of knowing the hiding-place of her late 
father’s money and valuables, was arrested and taken before the Governor of the 
province, who ordered her to disclose it. Upon her refusal to do so, she was 
thrown into prison and on the morrow she was had up again and tortured with 
thumbscrews until she fainted, when she was taken away and placed in an under- 
ground dungeon. From this stifling hole she was conveyed, more dead than alive, - 
on a litter the following day before the Governor, who now ordered the thumbscrews 
to be applied to the nipples of her breasts, under which excruciating torture the 
poor victim was forced to divulge the spot and then expired. The murderer was 
her own uncle and guardian. 

If you ask a Moorish landowner why he does not extend his cultivation to the 
increase of his crops, he would tell you that to do so would only excite the avarice 
of the Sultan, or the Kaid, and bring inevitable ruin upon himself and his family. 
And he is right, for in this corrupt and lawless country a native cannot hold 
property or acquire wealth with any degree of safety. He is obliged to bury any 
money he may earn by his industry, and he is often forced to sell his cattle and 
horses in an underhand manner, at prices generally far below the value, so as to 
prevent their being taken from him by force under one pretext or another. He 
cannot openly dispose of the surplus of his crops, and even in years of scarcity or 
famine, unless he is able to sell or consume it surreptitiously, he must allow his 
grain to rot in his underground cellars, rather than expose it to confiscation, and 
himself to ruin, for the screw of extortion never ceases to be at work, and he is 
liable, without the slightest cause or provocation, to be pounced upon at any 
moment, and made to suffer all the wrongs and cruelties which his oppressor 
chooses to inflict. 

There is no justice or redress to be obtained anywhere, no compensation for the 
endless miseries and injustice to which these greedy and unprincipled rulers subject 
their people, and this is not to be wondered at, for the root of all these oppressions 
lies with the Sultan, who is himself the prime offender. 

This deplorable state of things gave rise to the system of protégés, a system 
admirable in itself, and absolutely necessary in all countries like Morocco, although 
liable to abuse like any other. 

The primary object of the treaties under which the foreign legations and 
consulates were authorised to grant protection papers to native Jews and Moors 
who were in any way connected with, or employed by, foreigners settled in 
Morocco, was evidently the laudable one of saving them from the cupidity and 
tyranny of the Moorish authorities, and of thereby securing the interests of their 
foreign partners or employer. It was at all times within the power of the 
legations to correct any abuses which might be brought to their notice, by cancelling 
or withdrawing these protections. 

In the process of time, however, the system degenerated into a source of income 
by the sale of these papers to wealthy Moors, and to other persons who were not 
really entitled to them, and this irregular protection, afforded indiscriminately, 
has led to serious complaint, as well as remonstrance on the part of the Sultan. 

Availing themselves of their position as protégés, some of them have preferred 
claims which the Sultan has been obliged to settle under pressure from foreign 
governments—claims, in many cases, which were either grossly exaggerated or 
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shamefully usurious, and which have been afterwards collected by the Sultan 
from his subjects under circumstances of great cruelty. A further abuse com- 
plained of is that they put forward extortionate demands and doubtful claims 
against alleged debtors, who, without investigation or being given any opportunity 
of contesting the claim, are forthwith imprisoned, and allowed to remain in gaol 
until they pay. Thus, and in other ways, certain abuses have arisen, which it is, 
however, quite within the power of the legations themselves to rectify. 

Shocking outrages (said Mr. W. Tallack, of the Howard Association, in a letter 
to the Times of the 7th of January, 1893) are being continually perpetrated upon 
respectable Moorish women and girls, both Mahomedans and Jewesses, by having 
them arrested on false or frivolous charges and committed to prison, where many 
of these wretched females become the victims of licentious men, whose vile conduct 
is facilitated by the local authorities and gaol-keepers, in return for money and 
other bribes. 


In the country districts refined torture is applied, not for crimes, 
but to extort money, such as by making a man stand on tip-toe and 
then fastening his neck by a chain connected with a hook above; by 
spreading quick-lime dust in the cell so that every movement must 
send it up his nose and mouth and into his eyes; and by putting 
prisoners into cases studded inside with nails and spikes or knives 
and rolling them about. 

But the most brutal punishment of all was meted out in 1892 to 
the chief rebels in the Angera rising. Those who were caught had 
their right hands slashed to the bone at every joint on the inside with 
a sharp razor. Then salt was rubbed into the wounds, and finally a 
sharp flint stone was placed in the palm, and the fingers closed 
tightly over it. Over the hand was then stretched a piece of raw 
cowhide, which was tied firmly round the wrist. As the cowhide 
dried, it contracted, causing fearful agony. The arms were bound 
behind the back, so that the sufferer could in no way alleviate his 
torture. Many of the men went mad or died, and in the case of the 
survivors the hands rotted and dropped off. Sometimes this torture 
was varied by placing lime instead of salt in the poor wounded hands, 
and then plunging them wrapped up in the cowhide into water. 

That the perpetration of such cruelties is not a thing of the past, 
but is still being carried on in this year of grace 1894, is proved by a 
letter written by Mr. Tallack and published in the Times as recently 
as on the 9th of June last, in which he says, that during a recent visit 
to Morocco of a representative of the Howard Association, a Moor was 
beaten to death at Tangier merely for non-observance of the Moham- 
medan fast of Ramadan; and that in April last the governor of a 
southern province of the country ordered a respectable man to be put 
alive into an oven and to be roasted to death. This order, he states, 
was carried out, and the only cause of offence was that the victim had 
applied to the Sultan for the governor’s own office. 

But enough of these barbarities. The statements made in this | 
paper can be easily verified. There are many independent Europeans 
residing in Morocco who are aware of these facts, and of many other 
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individual instances of dreadful cruelty and oppression, not mentioned 
here, and who, if appealed to by their respective governments, would 
gladly give information. But, indeed, the governments are already 
well acquainted through their agents with all the horrors I have 
mentioned. 

At the commencement of this paper I stated that it is inter- 
national jealousy, suspicion, and fear, which prevent the Powers of 
Europe and America from taking united action to sweep from the 
face of the earth this unspeakably barbarous tyranny, a government 
only in name, which crushes to the ground the miserable population 
of Morocco, renders unproductive vast lands which formerly were the 
granary of the world, hinders the development of Africa, and by its 
close proximity to Europe is a standing reproach to the civilising 
influences of Christianity. 

Let two or three of the leading countries of the world come to an 
understanding in regard to the future of Morocco, and there can be 
little doubt that the others would either rejoice over or acquiesce in 
any settlement which would replace the iniquitous tyranny at present 
in force by a stable and righteous administration. Any Government 
which would open up the country to commerce and civilisation by 
encouraging enterprise and thrift, and which would enable that por- 
tion of the north of Africa to regain the prosperity which at one period 
of the world’s history it is known to have possessed, would be worthy 
of universal gratitude. 

The united influence of Europe and America could hardly be em- 
ployed in a better cause than in compassing the delivery of the six 
million inhabitants of Morocco from the intellectual darkness, physical 
torture, and cruel robbery and oppression which for centuries they 
and their ancestors have suffered at the hands of their barbarous 
rulers. The Moorish people have some right to look to Christian 
nations for relief, as the continuance of their sufferings to the end of 
the nineteenth century is partly due to the criminal apathy and 
jealousy of the leading Christian nations. 


MEATH. 
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THE CENTENARY OF EDWARD GIBBON 


THE present year is the hundredth anniversary since the death of the 
greatest of all English historians. Edward Gibbon died in London, 
in January 1794, in his fifty-seventh year. His reputation has been 
so perfectly established since the appearance of the first volume of 
the Decline and Fall in 1776, it has been so unbroken, it is so con- 
tinuously growing, that there is as little need for any formal com- 
memoration of his achievement as there is for that of Shakespeare or 
Bacon. And his life was so simple, so transparent, and has been told 
by himself and by his friends with such ingenuous familiarity, that 
there would seem to be at first sight no occasion for any further 
research into his labours, or for any special revival of interest in his 
memory. 

There are some circumstances, however, of a rather peculiar kind 
which make it a genuine concern of English literature to ask for some 
further light, to review what the great historian left at his premature 
death, and to bring his personality before the world before the means 
of so doing shall have been effaced by time. The National Portrait 
Gallery (which has likenesses of Peg Woffington and of John Wilkes) 
has no portrait at all of Edward Gibbon. The only recognised por- 
traits are in private hands, and not accessible to the public. The 
house at Putney in which he was born, his house in Bentinck Street, 
his house at Lausanne, the house in which he died, in St. James’s 
Street, have all been destroyed. There is no record of him in our 
great burying places, not even a bust or a tablet. The bones of 
Edward Gibbon lie in a vault of a small village church in Sussex, a 
spot with which, except by friendship, he himself had no kind of 
connection, and where he was merely an occasional visitor. Not one 
in a thousand, or in ten thousand, of his ardent admirers has ever 
stood beside his quiet grave, and few of them, perhaps, could 

.say where his body has found rest. The public at large has never 
seen either portrait, bust, inscription, manuscript, relic, or any visible 
memento to recall to them the greatest historian of.our language, or 
to give voice to the honour we all feel for one of the most signal 
triumphs of our literature. We cannot be said to have erred by any 
excess of hero-worship in the case of our great historian. 

But there is something more than this, and that of a practical 
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kind. Gibbon died before he had completed his fifty-seventh year. 
He was not worn out ; his mind had never been in such activity ; he 
still talked of his being ‘ a good life for ten, twelve, or perhaps twenty 
years.’ His great work had been completed more than six years 
before ; he was still an indefatigable student, and was preparing his 
Antiquities of the House of Brunswick. Death suddenly cut short 
this busy career—an end largely due to neglect and imprudence— 
about a week after his return from his friend’s house in Sussex. He 
made this lifelong friend, John B. Holroyd, Lord Sheffield, his 
executor, who buried him in the Sheffield mausoleum in the church 
of Fletching, near East Grinstead in Sussex. Lord Sheffield was the 
possessor of the well-known portrait by Reynolds and that by Warton’ 
dated 1774, and stated by Lord Sheffield to be ‘ by far the best like- 
ness of him that exists.’ Lord Sheffield also had all Gibbon’s manu- 
scripts, his memoirs, essays, diaries and journals, materials for the 
House of Brunswick, and all his other letters. 

As is well known, Lord Sheffield issued two quarto volumes in 
1796, containing the historian’s miscellaneous works ; and again, in 
1814, he issued a second edition in five octavo volumes, with much 
additional matter. For what posthumous work of Gibbon’s it possesses 
the world is exclusively indebted to Lord Sheffield, who had also 
portraits, manuscripts, correspondence, and every other relic of the 
great historian. Lord Sheffield discharged his task with great dili- 
gence, discretion, and devotion to the memory of his friend. But 
after the lapse of a hundred years, and the vast increase in the world- 
wide fame of Edward Gibbon, it seems reasonable to ask that the 
present generation should have the means of deciding for itself 
whether his literary executor has omitted nothing which the world 
would care to have. 

Friendship—constant, pure, generous, and warm friendship—was 
the ennobling trait in Gibbon’s far from heroic nature ; and it formed 
the main beauty of his simple life. His love for his aunt, Catherine 
Porten, for his step-mother, for Deyverdun, for the Neckers, redeems 
his biography from commonplace. But, above all, his friendship with 
Lord Sheffield is a landmark in the history of literature in their age. 
Nothing is more natural or more honourable than Holroyd’s devotion 
to his great friend’s memory. He buried him in his own family 
tomb, carried off all his remains, edited his memoirs and corre- 
spondence, and undertook a careful selection of his manuscripts, 
essays, and materials for publication. Lord Sheffield made himself 
more than the Boswell of Gibbon ; he not only published his Life and 
remains, but he took effective care that no one else should ever 
intrude on his own labour of love, or add by one line to the Gibbon 
literature which he himself judged fit to entrust to the public eye. 
Such devotion, such zeal, such jealousy for the memory of his 
illustrious friend, are much to his honour, But now that a century 
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has passed, we may fairly ask to have some review of the execution 
of this difficult task. 

Lord Sheffield’s zeal was worthy of all respect, and it was respected 
by his own and succeeding generations. But the memory of Edward 
Gibbon has now outgrown the bounds of any private friendship, or 
the fostering care of any single editor. Lord Sheffield, we are told, 
kept to himself the entire body of the Gibbon manuscripts, and left 
an injunction in his will against any further portion of them being 
given to the public. He was able to give force to this injunction, 
because the whole of the materials was left in the possession of his 
own successors. Such an authority was natural, and not inappropriate 
for the eighteenth century: but is it to be a law to the nineteenth, 
to the twentieth—for all time? It is obvious that a restriction on 
publication made long before the birth of the present owner can have 
ne legal validity; and any exclusive rights of authorship—whether 
in writings of Gibbon, or of his editor and biographer 
expired. 

It does not seem easy to decide from any published information 
what is the present condition of the Gibbon mannscripts and remains, 
or what they may contain. Dean Milman prefixed to his edition of 
the Decline and Fall an interesting sketch of the author (1839) ; we 
are told that he was permitted to see the manuscripts, but ‘ with the 
express understanding that none of their contents should be divulged.’ 
That may have been in proper feeling within twenty years of the 
testator’s death. But half a century more has now passed; and we 
do not find that any of Gibbon’s later biographers have seen these 
precious documents. The late J. Cotter Morison published his 
admirable Life in 1878, and since then we have had Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s careful biography in the Dictionary of National Biography 
as well as that in the Encyclopedia Britannica (1879) by H. Rogers 
and J.S. Black. None of these writers have had access to the original 
papers. The case therefore stands thus. Edward Gibbon has been 
dead more than a hundred years, leaving a mass of original papers, 
memoirs, diaries, and essays to his biographer, who has himself been 
dead seventy-three years. It cannot be supposed that Lord Sheffield’s 
descendants and representatives can have any reluctance to a fresh 
examination of the Gibbon remains. And there is every reason that 
the centenary of our great historian’s death should be made the 
occasion of a proper search amongst these precious remnants by 
authorised and qualified persons. 

This is not the case of a great writer having made his own selection 
of his writings, and forbidding publication of whatever he judged 
unworthy of his reputation. That veto ought, as a general rule, to be 
religiously respected—though few of us would go so far as to burn 
the manuscript of the Aneid. The detestable Transatlantic trick of 
publishing any scrap from a great man’s pen that an editor can beg, 
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borrow, or steal should be sternly suppressed. There is nothing of 
the kind here. Gibbon made no selection, put no veto on any pub- 
lication. Within twenty hours of his death he talked of living for 
years, and evidently anticipated a new literary career and the com- 
pletion of his second great work. The selection made of his remains, 
the veto upon any further publication, was the sole act of his friend, 
the first Lord Sheffield: and it is now a hundred years old. How- 
ever judicious the choice, however proper the embargo, it cannot be 
held conclusive, without fresh examination, by posterity for evermore. 
Nor can it possibly bind the present representative of the house, 
who was born long after the death of the first Earl. 

No one, perhaps, would suggest any indiscriminate publication of 
Gibbon’s papers ; nor, indeed, have we at present any reason to ask 
for any further publication whatever. All that can be reasonably 
sought is a fair examination by some competent person. Lord 
Sheffield was a man of the world, a man of ability, and with literary 
experience ; he won and has received ample acknowledgment for” the 
manner in which he performed his self-imposed task. But para- 
mount reasons may have existed in 1796 against the’ publication of 
letters, journals, or papers which have entirely ceased to exist in 
1894— reasons which might give the keenest interest to their publica- 
tion in the present century. And Lord Sheffield no doubt very 
rightly judged that the issue of personal or trivial notes within a 
few years of the completion of the Decline and Fall (1788) might 
rather dim its reputation. No such reason can exist now: for the 
book is as immortal as the Annals of Tacitus. 

We know that Gibbon’s Memoirs as we have them are a fragment, 
or rather a réchauffé of fragments—‘ a mosaic put together by Lord 
Sheffield from six different sketches ’—and his biographers have 
regretted that they deal with his early, and not with his maturer, 
studies. Is it certain that there do not still exist amongst the 
Gibbon remains any papers which throw light on his method of 
working in the plenitude of his power? Who can answer this 
question until an adequate examination has been made? Mr. 
Morison very justly remarks that Gibbon’s later style seems ‘ more 
nervous and supple than that of the Decline and Fall’; if less 
elaborate, it has ‘ greater ease and lightness of touch.’ 

It is stated that the Royal Historical Society, of which the presi- 
dent is Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, has determined to take some 
note of the céntenary of Gibbon, and has already formed a very 
strong committee to consider further action. The committee has 
already been joined by the Prime Minister, the Bishop of Oxford, 
several heads of colleges and professors at the Universities, the Chief 
Librarian of the British Museum, eminent writers such as Mr. John 
Morley, Professor Seeley, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Hodgkin, and 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, Dr. Garnett, Professor Max Miiller, Sir D. 
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Mackenzie Wallace, and many others. The honorary secretaries of the 
Committee are Mr. P. Edward Dove, of Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr. Hubert 
Hall, of the Record Office. Mr. Alfred Morrison, of Fonthill House, 
and General Meredith Read, formerly U.S. Minister at Athens, have 
already offered the loan of some mementoes, autographs, and objects. 
And it is understood that the present Earl of Sheffield will join in 
assisting the commemoration of one for whose memory his own 
ancestor laboured so well. 

Until the committee formed by the Royal Historical Society has 
issued its programme, it would be premature to speculate what form 
any commemoration of the great historian might take. A small loan 
exhibition might be arranged to enable the public and students to 
see the portrait by Reynolds in the possession of Lord Sheffield, the 
other known or supposed portraits, autographs, books, and any 
personal relics which Lord Sheffield and others may be willing to 
show. His lordship would perhaps give facilities for a party to visit 
the mausoleum at Fletching, for which Dr. Parr composed a well-known 
epitaph. But perhaps the most useful practical result at which the 
committee might aim would be the formation of a small sub-com- 
mittee, authorised by the favour of Lord Sheffield and the present 
possessors of the Gibbon papers to make a full examination. And 
a memorial should be erected in London. 

There is a strong, perhaps an unreasonable—often it is an un- 
reasoned—prejudice against centenary commemorations in this 
country. But the practice of other nations, and the growing 
tendency of the public mind, make something of the kind inevitable: 
and they certainly have their convenience. The ‘Services,’ public 
officials, Society, and the world in general would greatly miss the 
suppression of birthdays, jubilees, and anniversaries of royal or public 
personages and great national events. A centenary is often a con- 
venient occasion for doing some forgotten duty, recalling some fading 
memory, or repairing some public omission or default. And it is a 
public default that our national collections contain no likeness of 
the greatest historian of modern times, that our national monuments 
contain not a tablet to record his name, that his memory is not kept 
alive by a single object of any kind in any public place or museum, 
that not a single living scholar has ever had access to the mass of 
writings he left, which still remain sealed up in a country house. 

There can be no need at the present day for any new eulogium 
upon Gibbon’s work, nor any doubt as to his true place in the world’s 
abiding literature. As the Athenian orator said : ‘ When one is speak- 
ing to those who know, there is no occasion for a long harangue.’ The 
late Mr. Cotter Morison—who, after so much historical promise, was 
cut off prematurely—has given us in his admirable Life of Gibbon 
(‘ The Men of Letters ’Series, 1878) an estimate of our great historian 
so just, so mature, so sympathetic, so enthusiastic, that it would be in 
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vain to attempt to add to it. Mr. Morison has stated with decision 
and weight Gibbon’s shortcomings and limitations, as well as his 
supreme merit. The Decline and Fall is not the work of a philo- 
sopher ; it is not altogether scientific history ; it is not without very 
grave misjudgments. Butit is a consummate work of art ; it unites 
vast learning with a perfect mastery of lucid narration, superb good 
sense with unfailing acumen, vivacious wit, and brilliant vitality 
that irradiates the whole enormous field. 

The Decline and Fall is the most perfect book that English prose 
(outside its fiction) possesses, meaning by book a work perfect in 
design, totus, teres, atque rotundus, symmetrical, complete, final, and- 
executed from beginning to end with the same mastery on one 
uniform plan. There is no other history extant which can be put 
beside it, if we reckon all the following qualities and conditions : 
(1) its immense field, both in extent of area and in epochs of time; 
(2) its consummate concentration and grasp of view; (3) its amazing 
range of learning and curious accuracy of detail; (4) its pomp of 
movement and splendour of style. There have been before and since 
more subtle observers and more truly enlightened spirits. There 
have been historians quite as learned, who have made even fewer 
errors, and some who have written ina purer form. But no historian 
has ever combined all Gibbon’s supreme gifts. And, accordingly, the 
Decline and Fall remains the type of the perfect literary history, just 
as the Zeus of Pheidias remained the type of the father of gods and 
men. 

As Mr. Cotter Morison has so judiciously explained, Gibbon was 
the first to give to the world a complete history on the largest scale 
and with profound original research. And his subject is one so mighty, 
his scheme so vast, his execution so brilliant, that it still remains in 
a class by itself—as yet unapproached, gaining by the efflux of time 
rather than losing in value. His true theme is the complex stormy 
evolution of the modern world out of the ancient world, the terrible 
and laboured transition from polytheism and slavery to mono- 
theism and free industry. And this is the most critical and protracted 
transition in the annals of mankind. The geography of his subject 
embraces the old world from the Hebrides to the Indus, from the 
deserts of Tartary to the mountains of Atlas. His topic is the history 
of civilisation over thirteen centuries. And this vast canvas is filled 
without confusion, without effort, without discord, by one glowing, 
distinct, harmonious composition. 

This is the supreme merit of Edward Gibbon, that he produced 
the first perfect literary history on a grand scale—one which still 
remains the most perfect we know. The only ancient history which 
in breadth of subject, epical splendour of imagination and beauty of 
narration, can be compared with his is the Roman history of Livy, of 
which, alas, we have only fragments. But we can hardly regard the 
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delightful chansons de gestes of the glorious Augustan improvisatore 
as history in our sense of the term, for his whole soul turned to rhe- 
torical effect and not to authentic record. But Gibbon fused the 
pomp and clang of Livy’s epic with the conscientious veracity of 
Cesar’s Memoirs. Herodotus has a field as wide almost as Gibbon’s, 
a spirit of inquiry as insatiable, and has painted certain great scenes 
with an even nobler art. But the Father of History was obviously 
not equipped with the elaborate historical apparatus of a modern 
library ; and his ever fresh and fascinating muses do not group into 
an organic composition of the highest art. Each muse in turn takes 
up her favourite subject—legend, antiquities, voyages and travels, 
anecdotes, fairy tales, memoirs, and battle scenes—but their inex- 
haustible encyclopzedia does not form one continuous epic. Gibbon 
has combined the epic unity of Livy with the infinite variety of 
Herodotus, the vivacity and chiaroscuro of Plutarch, and the punc- 
tilious truthfulness of Cesar. He combined the minute accuracy and 
vivid detail of the best memoirs with the vast survey and poetic 
transfiguration peculiar to the highest type of history. And he was 
the first, and the greatest, of those who have done this. 

The true devotees of Gibbon are the foremost in restraining their 
admiration within due limits, and in frankly admitting the grave 
shortcomings of the master. No one has done this more thoroughly 
than Mr. Morison. He has abundantly shown that Gibbon is in no 
sense to be judged as a philosophic historian, that he was not a philo- 
sopher at all, that he did not penetrate into the deepest truths 
behind the record of events, that he sadly misjudged some things of 
prime importance. But in the last century the philosophy of history 
was in mere germ, and what are now the commonplaces of every 
student were truths concealed from them of old time. No one will 
pretend that Gibbon possessed the profound insight into the human 
mind of Thucydides, or of Tacitus, of Julius Cesar; we may add of De 
Comines, of Bacon, or of Hume. He did not see as deeply behind 
the veil of the heart and of social movements as any of these. But 
of all these men, Hume alone wrote history on a really grand canvas, 
and, as we all know, Hume painted a great historical picture without 
‘ studying from the life’ at all. He did all that aman of genius and 
a consummate writer could do with a very cursory knowledge of his 
facts. But Gibbon, though a great writer, was even greater in re- 
search. And though he was not a profound moralist, and wrote before 
such a science as sociology had been dreamed of, his task was very 
different from that of keen thinkers who meditate upon men and 
events of their own age, or on things that passed under the eyes of 
their own fathers and grandfathers. The writer of history has a very 
different task from that of the writer of annals or memoirs—and in 
many ways a much more difficult task. 

Let us never pretend that Gibbon was a philosopher. Machia- 
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velli, Bacon, Hobbes, Montesquieu, Leibnitz, Hume, perhaps we may 
add Vico and Pascal, had yet deeper instincts for the dynamics of 
society. Both Montesquieu and Hume, his immediate predecessors, 
stood on a totally superior level as social philosophers. With all 
their glaring misconceptions, prejudices, and blunders, even Bossuet, 
Voltaire, Condorcet, and Burke had a clearer vision into social 
evolution and the grand battle of ideas and manners than ever Gibbon 
attained in his fifty years of voracious historical study. Nor need 
we deny that some of Gibbon’s own contemporaries wrote history 
more in the spirit of philosophy. Voltaire, with all his perversity, 
was an even superior artist, and had a truer sense of the paramount 
mastery of ideas. And it is a tenable view that Robertson’s State of 
Europe showed a more original historical judgment than anything 
in the Decline and Fall. Robertson’s best work preceded Gibbon’s 
by some ten or fifteen years; Voltaire’s and Hume’s both by some 
twenty-five or thirty years. So that Gibbon was certainly not the 
earliest real historian of the eighteenth century, and he was cer- 
tainly by no means the most eminent social thinker. Yet, notwith- 
standing, given all these qualifications, he was the greatest literary 
historian. 


He was essentially the consummate literary artist who transmutes 
mountains of exact research into a complex mass of statuary, glowing 
with life in all its parts, and glorious to contemplate as a whole. 


This is a literary, rather than a philosophical, feat ; and as such it 
must be judged. Its art is akin to that of the epic poet who works 
out a grand plot in symmetrical order, with episodes, incidents, 
digressions, but on a consistent scheme, and with beauty in each part 
and memorable form in each line. Now, it is beyond dispute that 
Gibbon’s subject and scheme far transcend in breadth and importance 
to humanity those of any other historian, even those of Herodotus 
and Livy, Henri Martin, Grote or Milman, if we put aside such 
manuals as those of Heeren, Becker, Ranke, and Freeman. This is 
also beyond doubt, that no historian of ancient or modern times has 
ever shown the creative and formative imagination triumphing over 
such transcendent difficulties and working on so grand a scale. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution is perhaps a typical example of this 
power to infuse exact record with poetic vitality, but Carlyle’s master- 
piece gives us the story of five, or at most of twenty years, and of 
one country, or, rather, of one city. Gibbon’s epic history is the 
story of mankind over the planet during thirteen centuries. And 
Gibbon’s story is even more accurate, more brilliant, more organic, 
more truly a work of art than is Carlyle’s. 

And what vigour, what wit, what a clarion ring in every sentence 
from the first line of the first volume to the last phrase of the last ! How 
it holds one’s attention, how it leaves its imprint on the memory, how it 
conjures up scenes to the eye! Itis like watching some interminable 
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procession, as of a Roman triumph—some Cesar returning from his 
Eastern victories, with warriors of all races, costumes, and colours, and 
the trophies of barbaric peoples, and the roar of many tribes, strange 
beasts, the pomp of war, and the spoils of cities. We need not insist 
that it is a perfect style, or a style without grave limitations or defects. 
It has not the magical simplicity of Voltaire and of Hume, nor the 
grace of Addison, nor the pathos of Burke. It is rather too elaborate, 
too stiff with gold lace, and too uniform in texture. And perhaps 
these defects have induced the most prolific and versatile, if not the 
greatest, of living critics to put on record his memorable saying that 
he did not care for Gibbon, except his Memoirs. This is as if one 
said that he did not care for Shakespeare, except the Sonnets. 

A great authority on the beautiful was disappointed with the 
Atlantic ; but we must not take these purists too literally. The 
Atlantic becomes rather grandiose, and at last somewhat monotonous ; 
and so, Gibbon’s interminable antithesis and unbending majesty do 
pall upon the constant reader, if he takes in too much at a sitting. 
But how splendid is the vigour, the point, the precision of the lan- 
guage; and, with all its faults, how well fitted to rehearse these 
‘strange stories of the deaths of kings,’ how akin to the theme and 
to the glowing scheme of the painter’s colouring! It is impos- 
sible to hurry through your Gibbon; you cannot skip; you cannot 
take ina description at a glance ; you cannot leave out the adjectives, 
or jump the second half of a clause. You may take up your Decline 
and Fall, of which you can repeat pages by heart; you may have 
read it fifteen times, but the sixteenth reading will give you a phrase 
of which you had not previously caught the full sense, or throw light 
on something which has long been a puzzle. And how fixed in the 
memory are the quips and innuendos, the epigrams and the epithets, 
with which the page coruscates like a piece of jewellery. It may not 
be a pure style, it is certainly not a model style, but it is one that 
gives a gorgeous colour to a supremely organic composition. 

Needless, too, now to enlarge ou Gibbon’s conscientious research, 
his wonderful accuracy, and the instinct which carries him sure-footed 
across the rotten and worthless rubbish whereon he had to tread. 
‘That wonderful man monopolised,’ says Freeman, ‘ the historical] 
genius and the historical learning of a whole generation. . . . the 
encyclopedic history of 1,300 years, as the grandest of historical 
designs, carried out alike with wonderful power and with wonderful 
accuracy, must ever keep its place.’ This from the most scrupulously 
accurate of modern historians, who so seldom found anything accurate 
outside of the Constitutional History of England, is conclusive. 
The accuracy of Gibbon’s work is only equalled by the vast range ot 
his knowledge; and even this is surpassed by the grandeur of his 
design and the splendour of his handling. Such accuracy never before 
went with such brilliancy: such breadth of conception with such 
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literary art. Thucydides, for all his consummate veracity, is often 
obscure and sometimes tedious. Tacitus, with all his insight and 
mastery of phrase, remains always the Roman noble of cast-iron type 
and limited world. We no more expect critical exactness from Hero- 
dotus or Livy than we do from Homer or Virgil. The great painters 
of historical events are not supposed to be given to laborious research ; 
the great memoir-writers are ipso facto confined to their own memory ; 
and the profound antiquarians are almost invariably dull. But we 
take down our Gibbon time after time, knowing that we can turn up 
chapter and verse for every sentence, and yet are stirred and delighted 
by his pictures, as if it were a familiar poem or a work of fiction. 

This need not debar us from admitting very serious defects in his 
work. His perverse misconception of Christianity, his cynical depre- 
ciation of its noblest chiefs, his incurable taste for scandal, his 
disbelief in heroism, in popular enthusiasm, in purity, in self-devotion, 
and his own epicurean, unromantic, aristocratic habit of mind, very 
seriously blot his great work and cloud his own memory. Guizot, 
Milman, Michelet, Carlyle, Froude, Freeman, Green, have a far truer 
conception of the Middle Ages, the Crusades, of Feudalism and its 
great chiefs, of the Catholic Church and its services to civilisation, 
than has Gibbon. They are constantly right where he is wrong, and 
they tell us much of which he is quite uninformed. But, for all that, 
no one of these excellent men has given us a single work which can 
compare with the Decline and Fall in breadth, in knowledge, in unity 
of conception, and in splendour of form. 

Let us, then, in the hundredth year after its author’s death, lay a 
wreath upon his tomb, for we specially need to keep him as a type 
before us. The age is one of interminable specialism, colossal 
research, microscopic minuteness of examination ; and our mountains 
of documents are become very Pelions upon Ossa. ll this is right 
and necessary ; and Gibbon was an accomplished specialist, a glutton 
of research ; no man so microscopic, so minute, so documentary, in 
the true sense and in the right way. But then Edward Gibbon was 
much more. His gigantic accumulation of facts and indomitable 
accuracy were not the ends of his labour—but the instruments. 
Research was to him, like grammar or scholarship, not his title to 
honour, but his raw material for thought and creation. He did not 
discharge his note-books in a heap like bricks from the brickyard, 
and leave us to build them up into a house as we pleased. He built 
us the house, and did not ask us to come into it till it was perfect 
from foundation to roof-ridge, ornamented, elaborated, habitable, and 
pleasant to dwell in. His teeming brain disdained the aqueous 
placidity with which Bavius flows on through one hundred mild 
and meandering chapters; his creative genius abhorred the rough- 
hewn masses of stone which year by year Mevius unloads upon us 
from a thousand quarries. When we grow weary of histories which 
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are nothing but undigested note-books or copies from the dullest 
jottings of some contemporary memoir—histories without form, 
without mind, without imagination, without purpose, without begin- 
ning, middle or end—when we yearn for a book, a man, an idea 
within the cover, then, for the tenth or the twentieth time, we take 
down the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and we have one 
of the greatest dramas of human civilisation, rehearsed with the 


ordered imagination of a poet and the monumental form of a cou- 
summate master of language. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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